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N the year 1782, I conceived the de- 
1 ſign of making a journey into Spain, 
a country, concerning which, I had heard 
ſo many contradictory accounts; which 
formerly was of ſuch diſtinguiſhed emi- 
nence among the powers of- Europe, and 


which ſtill poſſeſſes conſiderable weight in 


the balance of its various ſtates; a country 
with which we are but little acquainted, 
though well deſerving to be better known. 
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When I paſſed the Bidaſſoa, I deter- 
mined to leave my private as well as nas 
tional prejudices, with all my indeterminate 
ideas of the people I was about to viſit on 
the bank, and endeayoured to forget, as 
much as poſſible, every thing I had heard 
or read concerning Spain, ſo that on my 
arriving at Ifun, the firſt Spaniſh town, 
my mind, with reſpect to all I had read 
or heard concerning this country, might 
have been compared, to the roſa tabula of 
the ſchoolmen. 


My intention is to give a plain relation, 
devoid of acrimony or enthuſiaſm, of every 
thing of which I {till preſerve the impreſ- 
ſion. Inſtead of taking poſt-horſes from 
Bayonne to. Orogne, which is five leagues 
diſtant from the former, and two from 
the frontiers, I exchanged my carriage, as 
moſt travellers do, for. a vehicle not very 
elegant, called, by the Spaniards, Coche de 
Colleras, and which, till we are uſed to it, 
excites many alarming apprehenſions. This 
carriage is rather ſtrong than commodious, 
and drawn by ſix mules, to which the 

| voice 
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voice of the conductors ſerves either as 
a ſptr or bridle. On ſeeing them faftened 
to each other as well as to the ſhafts, 
with ſimple cords, and their Mate ine 
manner of going, as if without any Kine 
of guidance, in the crooked; uneven, and 
frequently unbeaten roads of Spain, the 
traveller imagines himſelf entirely aban- 
doned to the care of Providence : but on 
the appearance of the leaſt danger, à fin- 
gle word from the chief muleteer, who is 
called Mayoral, is ſufficient to govern and 
direct theſe docile animals. If their ardor 
abates, the Zagal, who is his poſtillion, 
jumps from the ſhafts, where he 18 ſta- 
tioned as a centinel, animates them with 
his voice and whip, runs for ſome time by 
their ſide, and then returns to his poſt, 
where he remains until called forth by 
the fame or ſome ſimilar circumſtance to 
repeat his ſervices. This vigilance of 
the two conductors ſoon relieves. the 
traveller from his fears, who, notwith- 
ſtanding, remains aſtoniſhed that more 
accidents do not happen from ſo awkward 
a manner of travelling. He reconciles 
| By: ; him- 
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himſelf, however, more eaſily to this than 
to the Spaniſh inns. Their inconvenien- 
cies have, perhaps, been exaggerated, as 
it generally happens when ill-humour 
guides the pen; but the truth is, that 
they are in general without. any good ac- 
commodation ; travellers are badly lodged 
and ſerved; and thoſe who wiſh for a 
tolerable repaſt, muſt themſelves ſolicit 
the aid of the butcher, baker, and grocer. 
In this reſpect, however, there has, within 
theſe few years, been a change for the 
better. I have met with ſome tolerable 
inns, eſpecially in the principal cities. 
The preſent miniſter, who extends his be- 
neficent attention to every thing which 
can benefit the kingdom, is at this mo- 
ment forming a plan for the improvement 
of inns in general, and its completion is 
impatiently expected. To carry ſuch a 
plan into effect, will be more difficult 
in Spain than in any other nation, 
becauſe the abuſes to be reformed pro- 
ceed from the manners, cuſtoms, pre- 
judices, and, in ſome meaſure, from the 
conſtitution of the country. Theſe obſta- 

cles 
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cles are not of ſuch a magnitude as to 
abate the zeal of the Count de Florida 
Blanca; they will only render his ſucceſs 
more honourable. The execution of his 
plan was for ſome years retarded by the 
war, but he now means to conſecrate the 
leiſure and ſavings of peace to the accom- 
pliſhment of his purpoſe. 


Theſe few remarks upon inns will cer- 
tainly be ſufficient, I will not fatigue the 
reader with obſervations upon ſo beaten 

a ſubject. 


I was familiarized to my perilous equi- 
page by the time I arrived at the frontier 
of the two kingdoms. The boundary. of 
theſe is the Bidaſſoa, a river famous in 
the political hiſtory of Louis XIV. from 
the iſland which it forms at a ſmall diſ- 
tance to the right of the place where the 
river is paſſed, and called the Iſland of 
Pheaſants, The important interview be- 
tween Cardinal Mazarin and Don Louis 
de Haro, occaſioned it to receive the name 
of the Iſland of Conference. It is not a 
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quarter of a league in circumference, is 
entirely uninhabited, and almoſt barren ; 
it owes its fame, like many perſons of mo- 
derate talents, to a fortunate circumſtance, 


As ſoon as the traveller has paſſed this 
land, he finds himſelf in Spain. Some 
of my enthuſiaſtic countrymen will tell 
you, that the moment they ſet their feet 
on the other ſide of the river, the hori- 
zon and ſoil are changed ; that they 
breathe another air, and feel the influ- 
ence of a foreign climate. Forgive them 
the idle fancy; Nature, which ſports with 
our geographical diviſions, when they are 
marked by great rivers, or even by arms 
of the ſea, preſerves, notwithſtanding the 
change of denomination, a ſtriking ſimi- 
litude between the two oppoſite banks; 
it would be the ſame thing to her did the 
rivulet of Bidaſſoa divide the meadow 
of a private individual. The banks re- 
ſemble each other; if the traveller re- 
move from them a few leagues on either 
ſide, he will, whether he be a French- 
man or not, prefer the diſtrict which 


leads 
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leads him from Bayonne to that which 5 
conducts him to it. The difference alſo 


between the laſt roads of France and thoſe 
at the entrance of Spain, is itt fav gur of 


the latter. The fads of Blfcay triay be 
ſaid to be among the fineſt in Europe. 


Few countries laboured, in this relpe&t, | 
under greater difficulties. Biſcay, "which 
joins the Pyrenees, ſeems to be an ex- 
tenſive continuation of theſe mountains 
to the borders of Caſtile. In tracing a 

road there were conſiderable deſcents to 
diminiſh, precipices to avoid, and high 


ſummits to turn with addreſs. Such 
ground required all the art which can be 
diſplayed : in the conſtruction of roads. 


The three provinces (Guipuſcoa, Via JScaya, 


and Alava) of which Biſcay 1s compoſed, 
and which, with reſpe& to their private 


concerns, form three diſtin& little ſtates, 
Joined their efforts to accompliſh this end, 


as is uſual with them when their com- 


mon intereſt is in queſtion: Nature has 


not been prodigal to them i in her gifts. 


Guipuſcoa, and Vizcaya are unprovided 
with corn, and are ſupplied with it by 


B 4 | Alava, 
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Alava, which with that only reſource 
1s almoſt as well peopled as the other two. 
The three provinces of Biſcay are the 
| aſylum. of liberty and induſtry, and this 
is the great cauſe of their common proſ- 
perity ; for what miracles may not be 
wrought by theſe two ſiſters who uſually 
go hand in hand? In crofling Biſcay, we 
perceive that their preſence has given 
animation to every object; nothing can 
be more delightful than the hills; no- 
thing more chearful than the cultivated 
valleys. For thirty leagues, the diſtance 
between the Bidaſſoa and Vittoria, not a 
quarter of an hour paſſes but the travel- 
ler diſcovers ſome village or hamlet. The 
towns of Villafranca, Villareal and Mon- 
dragon; have the air of independence 
and plenty. What a difference in the 
aſpect of this country and that of the 
neighbouring province! I am far from 
wiſhing to throw ridicule on the Caſtili- 
ans, whoſe virtues I eſteem ; but they are 
ſilent and melancholy; they bear in their 
auſtere and ſallow viſages the marks of 
laſſitude and e The Biſcayans have 
a dif- 
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a different complexion, and quite another air 
of countenance and character. Free, lively, 
and hoſpitable; they ſeem to enjoy their 
happineſs, and wiſh to communicate it to 
thoſe who come among them. I ſhall long 
remember what happened to us at Villa- 
franca. We arrived there early, the wea- 
ther was fine, and we wandered on the 
outſide of the town, amuſing ourſelves 
with obſerving the varieties of its cul- 
tivation, Several groups of peaſants in 
different parts of the orchards engaged - 
our attention ; we alſo excited theirs. A 
moment of mutual curioſity cauſed us to 
approach each other. My travelling com- 
panion ſpoke Spaniſh with great facility; 
he knew, as well as myſelf, that that lan- 
guage. bore no. reſemblance to that of 
the Biſcayans; but we could not imagine 
that in a province ſo long ſubjected to 
Spain, the language of the ſovereign was 
unknown: and that it was neceſſary to 
have recourſe to the primitive tongue. 
We gave theſe good people to underſtand 
that we wiſhed to taſte their fruit. They 
immediately ſtrove who ſhould be the 

| firſt 
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firſt to oblige us; our hands were ſoon 
filled, and we were ſtrongly folicited to 
fill our pockets alſo. Some of the pea- 
ſants went to procure us fowl and freſh 
eggs; we had great difficulty in prevent- 
ing them from being offended at our 
refuſal, and regretted we had no other in- 
terpreter than our looks and geſtures. We 
were obliged, at laſt, to leave them ; but 
as we had rambled without directing our 
ſteps to any particular place, and were 
unable, without a guide, to find the way 
back to our inn, our benefactors now 
cauſed us ſome embarraſſment, as each 
wiſhed to become our guide. Thoſe 
whoſe ſervices were not accepted, kept, 
for a long time, their eyes fixed upon'us. 
They could not but eaſily diſcover that 
we were ſurprized at their hoſpitality. 
We left them ſome marks of our acknow- 
ledgment, which they received in ſuch a 
manner as proved to us the diſintereſted- 
neſs of the reception we had met with. 
We ſeemed to quit thoſe amiable natives 
of the South-ſea iſlands, whom Meſſrs. 
Cook and Bougainville have taught us to 

love, 
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love, and yet we were not twenty leagues 
from Bayonne. 


Theſe Biſcayans, who are ſo different 
in their language and appearance from 
the Caſtilians, are not leſs ſo in the con- 
ſtitution of their country. Their pro- 
vince is conſidered, in many reſpects, as 
beyond the Spaniſh frontiers. Except a 
few reſtrictions, all merchandize enters, 
and 1s never examined but at the interior 
limits. The province has other privileges 
of which the people are very jealous, 
but ſo precarious a poſſeſſion is liberty, 
that theſe have recently been more than 

once attacked. The moſt moderate govern- 
ment ſuffers. with regret the ſhackles with 
which liberty confines its authority. If 
the king be in want of a certain number 
of ſoldiers or ſailors, he notifies his wiſhes: 
to. the province, and: the people find the 
molt eaſy. means of furniſhing their con- 
tingency. The taxes which they pay have 
the name and form of free gifts (donatiuo) 
The monarch, by his miniſter of finances, 
requires a certain ſum, the demand is diſ- 
| _ cuſſed 
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cuſſed by the ſtates, and, as it may be 
imagined, 1s always acquieſced in. They 
then levy the ſum upon the different cities 
and communities, according to a regiſter, 
which, like that of the failles in France, 
ſuffers frequent modifications. There is 
one advantage derived from this mode of 
levying ; the impoſt being paid from the 
city grants, individuals are not expoſed 
either to ſeizure or conftraint. It there- 
fore ſeems, in the firſt point of view, that 
Biſcay taxes itſelf; and, for want of the 
reality, the inhabitants cheriſh this ſha- 
dow, to which, for ſome years paſt, they 
have made real ſacrifices. The free com- 
merce of Spaniſh America might be ex- 
tended to their ports, if the Biſcayans 
would allow the neceſſary duties to be 
there paid; but they look upon cuſtom- 
houſe officers as the creatures of deſpotiſm, 
and their jealouſy rejects the proffered 
benefits of the ſovereign. They can make 
no commercial expedition to America, 
without preparing for it in a neighbour- 
ing port,. and the moſt induſtrious people 
of Spain, the moſt experienced in navi- 


gation, 


cation, and the beſt ſituated for ſuch a 
commerce, ſacrifice a part of theſe ad- 
vantages to that of preſerving ſome ſmall 
remains of liberty. Thus, before the war 
which gave independence to Britiſh Ame- 
rica, all the inhabitants of one of the pro- 
vinces engaged themſelves, by an oath, 
not to eat lamb, in order to increaſe the 
growth of wool, with the intention of 


rendering uſeleſs the manufactures of the 
mother country, 


In fact, the Biſcayans have had from 
the beginning of the preſent century an 
advantage over the Spaniards, relative to 
the commerce of America. The company 
of Caracas, known alſo by the name of 
that of Guipuſcoa, had warehouſes upon 
the coaſt, and made voyages from one 
of their ports; but this company has lately 
been unfortunate, on which account go- 

vernment has determined to relieve it 
from a burden, which from circumſtances 
became highly inconvenient. Exempted 
therefore from contributing to the expences 
of government, its commerce may be re- 


newed 
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newed with the colony of Caracas, without 
having reaſon to fear, for many years, 
thoſe competitors who have been permited 
the ſame liberty of traffic. 


Biſcay is remarkable for its roads, cul- 
tivation, and privileges, but more par- 
ticularly for the induſtry of its inha- 
bitants. This, is chiefly exerciſed upon 
iron, the principal production of the pro- 
vince. In order to improve this manu- 
facture, the Biſcayans have recourſe to 
foreign correſpondence, public lectures, 
and travelling. At Bergara there is a pa- 
triotic ſchool, where metallurgy is taught 
by the moſt able profeſſors. Students in 
chymiſtry have been ſent to Sweden and 
Germany, where they have acquired, as 
well in the bowels of the earth as in the 
ſhops of manufacturers, ſuch know- 
ledge as has already been profitable to 
their country; for this word is not a 
vain ſound in Biſcay. The inhabitants, 
ſeparated by their ſituation, language, and 
privileges, weak as they are, and confined 
within narrow limits, are called by Na- 

ture 
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ture and Policy to feel the ſpirit of pa- 
triotifm, and are obedient to the call. 
This noble ſentiment produced the ſchool 
of Bergara, where the nobility of the 
country are brought up at the expence 
of the ſtates; and, not long ago, the ſame 
patriotiſm has given new employment to 


the induſtry of the Biſcayans by digging 
the port of Deva. 


There are ſeveral other ſuch harbours 
upon their coaſts, which merit the traveller's 
attention. Bilboa, the capital of Biſcay, pro- 
perly ſo called, has one where commerce 
is in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and whence 
an intercourſe is maintained with France, 
Holland, and England. I did not viſit 
this city, it being too far from the great 
road. from Bayonne to Madrid, but I made 
a little circuit to go to two other nearer 
ports. I left the great road at Arnani, to 
croſs by a fine road the mountains which 
leparate it from the ſea. From their tops 
is ſeen the little city of St. Sebaſtian, 
which is joined to the Continent by a nar- 
row neck of low land. The port, if an 


arti- 
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artificial harbour can be ſo called, is very 
narrow, and adapted, by moles, for fifteen 
or twenty veſſels, which are there placed 
as in ſo many drawers. It is ſheltered 
by an eminence, on which the ruins of 
an old caſtle are diſcovered. From St. 
Sebaſtian I kept along the ſea coaſt, tra- 
velling over - mountains that ſurround a 
bay called the Port of the Paſſage, and which 
reſembles rather a great pond than a 
gulph of the ocean. As ſoon as I ar- 
rived at the inner confines, I was beſet 
by a troop of female Biſcayans, who ſpoke 
to me with ſome vehemence, without my 
underſtanding a word of what they ut- 
tered. Iwas for ſome time embarraſſed to 
diſcover the intention of this ſeeming 
banditti; and muſt confeſs, that had not 
a little ſhame prevented me, I ſhould 
have ſhewn ſome marks of fear. - They 
ſoon, however, became more calm, and 
by ſome words, almoſt French, I under- 
{ſtood that theſe rivals difputed with each 
other the good fortune of carrying me 
over to the other fide of the harbour. I 
recovered from my alarm, and threw the 
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INTRODUCTION: 


0 IT men ſee things in a manner 
peculiar: to themſelves; : the fame | 
object preſents itſelf under different ap- 
pearances to the eye of the obſerver; and 
until he has remarked them all, he can- 
not ſay he is really acquainted with it. 
If this principle be true in any reſpect, 3 
it is. undoubtedly ſo when applied to tra- 
vels. The fluctuation of commerce, the 
Vor. III. B en. 
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encouragement or neglect of letters and 
arts, or a miniſter more or leſs able, are 
ſo many cauſes of a viſible change in 


public affairs. Manners become cor- 


rupted ; vice and foreign luxury encreaſe 
with knowledge, and in the ſpace of a 
few years the face and character of a 


nation are-changed. Monuments even, 


by which only travellers are but too 
frequently attracted, fall into ruin; 
theſe are ſucceeded by others, and inſa- 
tiable curioſity never wants for food. 


We have already ſeveral accounts of 
Travels in Spain. Father Labat, Colme- 
nar, Madame Dunois, M. de Silhouette, 
a monk from Lombardy, and Mr. Bar- 
retti, have paſſed through and de- 
{cribed ſeveral of the provinces of that 
vaſt monarchy, and given ſome idea of 
the manners and character of the Spa- 
niſh nation. 


A Spaniard now living, and having 
ſeen nothing but the paintings, churches 
and antiquities of ſome of the principal 
cities, 
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cities, has already written ſeveral vo- 
lumes upon thoſe ſubjects. The reve- 
rend author, the Abbe Pons, poſſeſſes 
a conſiderable knowledge of the fine 
arts, and judges of them like an amateur 
and an able critic. His book was my 
only guide in the cities of which it gives 
a deſcription ; but the author makes no 
obſervation upon manners, cuſtoms and 
laws. Were it neceſſary to apologize 
for his work, it might be urged that he 
wrote for his countrymen ; and that his 
chief aim was to give them a knowledge 
of the different kinds of national monu- 
ments they poſſeſs. He wiſhed by this 
means to rouſe the Spaniards from that 
indolence with which they are re- 
proached, and the more ſo, as it is not 
natural to them to improve the national a 
taſte and revive the love of the arts. 

His wiſhes and efforts, therefore, . 

the higheſt eulogium. 


How was it poſſible for him to ſpeak of 
abuſes? In this caſe he muſt have gone 
to the ſource, and ſounded the depth of 

B 2 an 
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i | an abyſs enveloped in a ſacred obſcurity 
| and dangerous to deſcend. He contem- 
| plated it from afar, and was ſorry, per- 
| haps in his heart, not to be able to re- 
| move every obſtacle to his progreſs. How 
often muſt he have ſighed in deſcribing 
| ſo many churches in which the richeſt 
| and moſt abundant treaſures are buried! 
| He has, however, ventured to put into 
| the mouth of an old man, one of his 


friends, a few words to the following 
| effect: 


0 „Would not the exceſſive donations 
« to convents, thoſe whims of devotion, 
« vratified at ſuch an enormous expence, 
ebe better employed in conſtructing 
roads and bridges? This would be 
* doubly conſecrating them to public 
«© utility, as the people who live in a vi- 
„ cious poverty would then find employ- 
ment for their time. Works of real 
„ piety are uſeful to mankind, and not 
confined to pampering a few. ſelfiſh 
* and ignorant hermits.” The obſerva- 
tion is juſt, full of ſentiment, and dif- 
| covers 
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covers the zeal with which the author 


was animated. 


Father Labat, with much wit and 


judgment, is not always to be depended 
upon; he generalizes too much certain 


particular cuſtoms obſervable in a family, | 


and applies them to the whole nation. 


He ſays the Spaniards, men, women and 


children, go without hats, and have 
their heads ſhaved to facilitate perſpira- 


tion. The monk deceives us, or cuſtoms 


are greatly changed. A Spaniard never 
goes out without a broad hat. His hair, 
which he does not cut off, is con- 
tained in a piece of ſilk network, called 
Redezilla. The women wear a veil over 
the ſame envelop for the hair. The 
Spaniards are known to be much attached 
to their hats, which are heavier, broader 
and more warm than ours; they were 
the occaſion of an inſurrection in Madrid, 


and the capital is the only place where 


the King has been able to prohibit them. 
The French are indiſputably the people 
who make the leaſt uſe of hats. 
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Colmenar, diffuſe and dull, and fati- 
guing to read, is not always exact. He 
makes no ſcruple to repeat paſſages and 
reflections from his own work, wherever 
he thinks them neceſſary, without even 

changing a word, After reading his 
Dekces, and having made the tour of 
Spain, it requires no great penetration 
do diſcover that a great part of his travels 
were performed in the cloſet. Notwith- 
ſtanding this he is ſtill one of the beſt 
Spaniſh guides. 


The public are alſo acquainted with the 
letters of an Engliſh Lady to a female friend 
in Paris, written about a century ago, upon 
Spain, and in which the fair authoreſs 
aims much more to excite and gratify 
the emotions of the heart than to exer- 
ciſe her wit and judgment. She, how- 
ever, does not want diſcernment, nor that 
kind of erudition proper to her ſex; but 
as a woman of feeling, and taking the 
title of an Engliſh Lady, ſhe ſeems 
moſtly attached to adventures of love 
and ſentiment, which, for her, are un- 

doubtedly 
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doubtedly more in character than decy- 
phering ancient inſcriptions, or fatiguing 
her eyes, formed to inſpire the tendereſt 
paſſions, upon ſtones and marble almoſt 
deſtroyed by time. Her work is amuſ- 
ing and inſtructive, and contains many 
characteriſtics of the Spaniards of the 
preſent age; but ſince the letters were 
written, the nation has changed, and is, 
perhaps, become leſs intereſting than 
Madame Dunois deſcribed it to be in 
her time. 


When the book of the Lombard 
Monk appeared, the Spaniards com- 
plained of his ſatire and want of fincerity. 
Government endeavoured to get the 
work prohibited in Italy, but failed in 
the attempt. I think this was unme- 
rited, and am far from being of opinion 
that Spain had reaſon to be offended. 
The work of Father Caymo is full of 
information relative to the fine arts: he 
was really a connoiſſeur, but his travels 
were confined to a very ſmall portion of 
Spain, He has juſtly blamed certain 
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cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions ; and the Abbe 
Pons has not anſwered him by ſaying the 
Italians. are as much to be cenſured. on 
the ſame account. The whole world is 
the country of a traveller ; and the reve- 


rend Lombard would have cenſured in 


Italy what he blamed in Spain. 


If Father Caymo be alive, I am of 
opinion he is not well ſatisfied with his 
tranſlator. - Beſides his having injudi- 
ciouſly curtailed ſeveral parts of the 
work; he has frequently rendered in bad 
French the pure and elegant Italian of 
the original. The monk 1s indeed to be 
accuſed of rather too much partiality 
for his own nation ; but he has certainly 
both taſte and judgment joined to great 
erudition. He has written upon Eng- 
land and Portugal alſo, but the tranſla- 
tor has not thought Proper to make 
theſe works known. 


M. de Silhouette was very young when 
he travelled poſt through Spain; he 
ſcarcely mentions the cities through 

| which 
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which he paſſed, and when he does he 
names them inaccurately. He made his 
tour in three months in the year 1729. 
I do not believe he had any great opinion 
of his work, or that he ever thought it 
would convey much information to his 
reader. 


Mr. Baretti, whoſe letters to his bro- 
thers have lately been tranſlated, in which 
he deſcribes his journey from England 
to Italy, paſſing through Portugal and 
Spain, is advantageouſly known in the 
literary world by works in which he has 
given proofs of wit and judgment as well 
as philoſophy. The man of informa- 
tion as well as the obſerver of acute diſ- 
cernment appears in his letters; but as 
he wrote them by way of relaxation from 
the fatigues of travelling, moſt objects 
were alike to him; he ſought after 
ſuch as might enliven his mind and his 
pen. The voluptuous dances at which 
he was preſent, in an inn at Badajoz, and 
the portrait of . his amiable Pauline, are 
deſcriptions” full of livelineſs and ſenti- 


ment; 
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ment; but he ſeems frequently to enter 
into too minute details, which could not 
be intereſting except to his own family, 


However eſtimable and inſtructive all 
theſe travels may be, and two or three 
others I have not mentioned becauſe they 
are leſs conſiderable. Spain is not yet 
well known, nor do I flatter myſelf with 
the idea of being able to give a complete 
deſcription of it. I propoſe the obſerva- 
tions I have made in travelling through 
that kingdom as ſimple eſſays, and ſhall 
endeavor to preſent the objects in the 
manner they appeared to me, 


I am aware of the difficulty of my un · 
dertaking, and it, perhaps, behoves me 
to follow the advice of Fontenelle, and 
ſhut my hand if I have really found the 
truth. Men like not to ſee it in front; 
and various means are neceſſary to gain. 
it admiſſion. Great delicacy is required 
in the choice of expreſſion, that ſelf- 
love may not be mortified. If the hiſto- 


rian be impeded in his progreſs by hu» 


mage 
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mane conſiderations, for a long time, 
and even ages after the events he relates, 
what muſt be the ſituation of the travel- 
ler, whoſe pen is confined to preſent 
objects, and who dares to judge of na- 
tions and men in power as well as of re» 
ceived and deeply rooted abuſes? He 
proceeds tremblingly, becauſe every ſtep 
he takes ſurrounds him with enemies. He 
cannot always flatter ; and it would not 

be worth while to quit his native country 
for the purpoſe of baſely applauding, in 
a foreign clime, that which is repug- 
nant to reaſon and not unfrequently to 
humanity, 


It would undoubtedly be much better 
not to write, and that a traveller ſhould 
go in purſuit of knowledge for his own 
ſatisfaction ; but in ſuch a caſe the power- 
ful incentive of being uſeful would be 
wanting. His obſervations would be ſo 
negligently made, as but ſeldom to diſ- 
cover the truth ; and having found much 
amuſement for his eyes, and but little for 
his mind, he would return home with 

f -— 
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| his head full of phantoms, like that 
Wi of a child who has paſſed ſeveral hours 
Wo before a magic lanthorn. | 


Be not offended, brave and generous 
Spaniards, from whom I have received 
ſo many open marks of friendſhip ; do 
not blame me if, ſometimes, carried away, 
by my ſubject, blinded by my national 
prejudices, or tempted by a liberty of 
thinking yet unknown amongſt you, I 
have ſeen, with an evil eye, certain of 
your received manners, cuſtoms and in- 
ſtitutions, and the laws which tyranniſe 
over you. Let my excuſe be found in 
the love of truth and the frankneſs of 
my character. 


I ſhall ſpeak of monuments alſo, and 
with my own thoughts upon them give 
thoſe of others. My intention is to re- 
late and deſcribe, and but very ſeldom to 
judge. I ſhall conduct my reader to the 
ſeveral cities through which I have paſ- 
ſed, and there point out to him what 
appeared to me moſt worthy of attention, 

; admi- 
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admiration, or cenſure. In order to give 
him ſome relaxation from the fatigue of 
travelling, I ſhall communicate to him 
my ideas on legiſlation, commerce, man- 
ners and cuſtoms, as they may ariſe from 
the ſubject, without aiming at any other 
order or plan throughout the whole 
work. I do not mean to go provided 
with a ſquare and compaſs to take the 
height of ſteeples, and give the exact 
dimenſions of churches, but I ſhall not 
ſo far fubject myſelf to this prohibition 
as not to meaſure. any: my intention is 
to introduce ſome variety into the” too 
great uniformity of a travelling journal. 
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GENERAL VIEW or ANCIENT 
AND MODERN SPAIN. 


WERE not a reſearch after ety- 
mologies equally fruitleſs, diſguſting 
and fatiguing, I would willingly de- 
dicate ſome time and paper to a long 
diſſertation on the different names given 
to Spain, repeating what the ancients, 
before me, have ſaid of them, and call to 
the recollection of my reader the appel- 
lations of Berus, Hiſpalis, Heſperus, Tubal, 
and the Rabbits, the Phoenician name 
for which, Sepana, was, we have been 
told, the root of that of Spain. But the 
proofs of this illuſtrious origin would 
not at preſent be well received, and but 
little regard would be paid to my exten- 
five erudition, ſince facts are generally 
allowed to be much preferable to words. 


Spain is placed by nature in the moſt 
happy ſituation : ſurrounded by ſeas and 


mountains, ſhe enjoys a temperature of 
climate 
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climate the moſt conducive to health, 
and the moſt favourable to pleaſure. The 
kingdom contains immenſe riches; gold, 
precious ſtones, and iron, {till more uſe- 
ful, wait but for the hand of the work- 
man to recompence his labours. The 
ſoil, without requiring a fatiguing cul- 
tivation, 1s naturally fertile, and pro- 
duces every neceſſary of life: the men 
who inhabited it were, according to 
hiſtorians, robuſt and warlike. By what 
means, then, has this vaſt monarchy, 
which could never be ſubjugated by want, 
ſo often become the prey of its neigh- 
bours? The ſolution of this curious 
problem muſt be ſought in the inteſtine 
wars of the coloniſts and the native in- 
habitants. This country, unfortunate 
by the beneficence of nature, was long 
a ſcene of bloodſhed, and ever diſputed 
and envied. Theſe ſeem to have. been 
the unhappy conſequences of its mild 
and fertile climate, which became the 
nurſery of rival and inimical nations. 


Spain 
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Spain is bounded on the north by the 
Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from France; 
-on the eaſt by the Mediterranean, on 
the ſouth by the Streights of Gibraltar, 
and on the weſt by Portugal and the At- 
lantic Ocean: it is upwards of two hun- 
dred and ſixty leagues in length, from 
the ſouth-weſt to the north-eait; and a 
hundred and ſeventy leagues in breadth. 


The higheſt mountains of Spain are 
the Pyrenees, which extend from the 
Ocean to the Mediterranean. The 
mountains of Oca, thoſe of Guadarrama, 
which ſeparate the two Caſtiles, and 
the Sierra Morena which borders upon 
Andaluſia, and ſeems to render it inac- 
ceſſible to the reſt of the kingdom. 


This peninſula is watered by many 
very conſiderable rivers: theſe are up- 
wards of an hundred and fifty in num- 
ber; but the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
extent, breadth and depth, in a word, 
thoſe which in their courſe ſwallow up 


theothers, and afterwardgempty their wa- 
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ters into the ſea, are the Ebro, the Gua- 


dalquivir, the Tagus, the Guadiana, 
the Douro, the Guadalaviar, and the 
Segura. In giving a deſcription of 
each province, I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of the rivers by which they are 
watered, and to fix the place of their 
ſource, and that where they are received 
into the ocean. | 


Spain, from its poſition, climate and 
fertility, has been the victim of hoſtile 
nations. The Phcenicians are the firſt of 
which we find traces in hiſtory. This peo- 
ple, to whom commerce taught philoſo- 
phy, landed upon the coaſts of Spain, 
and their firſt ſettlement was, it is ſaid, 
at Cadiz. The native ſavages did not 
think themſelves ſufficiently powerful to 
repel the new comers, or theſe, at firſt, 
treated them with mildneſs, and thereby 
gained their eſteern and admiration, and 
were even aided by them in ſome of their 
firſt enterprizes. The Phœnicians found- 
ed a colony upon that coaſt which na- 

Vol. III. C ture 
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ture had marked out to become the cen- 
ter of commerce. The neighbouring 
ſavages ſoon received laws, which were 
preſently followed by their natural con- 
ſequences, manners, habits and morals. 
Thus commerce poſſeſſes the means of 
ennobling itſelf, and covers, with a re- 
ſpectable veil, the intereſt by which it is 
animated. The Phcenicians, at firſt, 
made ſeveral voyages with the conſent 
ofthe natives : they acquired, in exchange 
for their merchandize, certain portions 
of land which they were deſirous to oc- 
cupy, and the firſt years of this alliance 
were for them equally peaceful and lu- 
crative; but becoming more avaricious, 
and the old inhabitants better under- 
ſtanding their true intereſts, they ſoon 
ſtained with blood a country inhabited 
by people whom they were come to ci- 
viliſe. However, if it be true that men 
are rendered more happy by being en- 
lightened, the Phoenicians became the 
firſt benefactors and legiſlators of Spain. 
Their ſettlements extended to the ſouth- 
ern 


Of ein. oo! 
ern coaſts, and into the country as far as 


Much about the ſame time, the Greeks 
or Pheenicians, after having founded 
Marſeilles, went to Spain and planted 
there ſeveral colonies; they poſſeſſed a 
part of the kingdoms of Valencia and 
Caralonia ; their ſettlements were after- 
wards extended to Arragon ; and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, as far as Galicia. 


The Carthaginians, not leſs deſirous 
of profit and of plunder, and being mer- 
chants and navigators as well as their ri- 
vals, thought proper to diſpute with 
them a ſoil leſs ſcorched and more fer- 
tile than that of Africa; they alſo found- 
ed colonies, but not without firſt having 
ſhed much blood. 


The ancient inhabitants having but 
few other wants than thoſe of nature, 
and not diſcovering their future tyrants 
in the new coloniſts, -who came from all 

COD quarters 
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quarters into their country, amuſed 
themſelves with hunting, fiſhing, and 
peacefully drinking the milk of their 
flocks. Poſſeſſing but little knowledge 
of commerce and navigation, they left 
* the care and profits of theſe, and with 
ji them all diſputes, to the Greeks and the 
Carthaginians. 


K But the wars between theſe people 
WW were not of long duration, becauſe com- 
* merce loves tranquillity, and endeavours 
4 to repel violence without aiming at mili- 
| tary fame. All their quarrels would 
have been terminated by a ſolid peace; 
| Greeks, Carthaginians and Phcenicians 
would tranquilly have exchanged their 
commiodities and dug into the earth in 
ſearch of its valuable metals, had Rome 
ſeen without envy the aggrandiſement 
and ſucceſs of her rival. In the preſent 
age, England, Holland and France, work, 
from Cadiz, the mines of Peru, and theſe 
nations although jealous of each other, 
go, in this reſpect, hand-in-hand, and 
think 
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think of nothing but the profits ariſing 
from their enterprize, 


The Romans took the firſt opportu- 
nity of driving the Carthaginians from 
Spain. This kingdom became the thea- 
tre of two of the moſt famous wars of 
antiquity. By the firſt, which laſted 
twenty-four years, Rome obliged Car- 
thage to cede to her a part of her 
conqueſts; and by the ſecond, which 
continued but for ſeventeen years, Car- 
thage was entirely ſtripped of her poſ- 
ſeſſions and her power, 


The Spaniards, wholly civiliſed, if a 
part of Aſturia and the mountains of 
Biſcay, into which the Roman arms 
penetrated with difficulty, be excepted, 
then breathed only peace and a love of 
arts and letters; the country became as 
famous by its artiſts, and the magnificent 
cities with which it was decorated, as 
by its immenſe riches, and the diſſentions 
of thoſe by whom it was governed: it 
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was the theatre on which the moſt 11- 
luſtrious generals of the republic exerciſed - 
their valour and obtained more than one 
triumph, 


It became ſtill more celebrated after 
Julius Cæſar had fought there, the laſt 
battle which inſured him the greateſt 
empire in the world. 


The Phcoenicians, Greeks and Cartha- 
ginians had, as I may ſay, only gone to 
Spain. They poſſeſſed but ſome parts 
of it, and the longeſt continuation of 
their authority, that of the Carthagini- 
ans, did not exceed two centuries. The 
Romans eſtabliſhed themſelves there, and 
became abſolute maſters of the kingdom, 
which they divided as they thought pro- 
per, gave names to cities, rivers and 
provinces, and formed ſome of the in- 
habitants into excellent ſoldiers, who 
were ſucceſsfully employed againſt the 
enemies of Rome. The emperors, ſa- 
tished with the heel of their new ſub- 

jects, 
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jects, choſe their guards from amongſt 
them. 


Under the Romans, Spain was divided 
into Bætica, Luſitania and Tarraconenſis. 
Bætica, ſo called from the Bætis, now the 
Guadalquivir, comprehended all the 
country between Granada and the mouth 
of the Guadiana, properly ſpeaking, up- 
per and lower Andaluſia, and a part of 
new Caſtile; Luſitania extended from 
the Guadiana to the Douro; and Tar- 
raconenſis, as extenſive as the other 
two diviſions, comprehended the reſt of 
the kingdom. 


The ancients have left behind them 
very animated accounts of this monar- 
chy. Strabo is the author who deſcribes 
it with the greateſt truth: he ſays, it 
is a mountainous and difficult country; 
and that the mountains by which it is 
divided are for the moſt part barren. 
The fertility of the ſoil is precarious, 
and depends upon the greater or leſs 

| C 4 abun- 
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abundance of water: the northern part 
18 naturally cold and poor, but he does : 
Juſtice to the fertility of Andaluſia. All 
his third book 1s equally intereſting and 
inſtructive for ſuch perſons as deſire to 
acquire a knowledge of that part of Eu- 
rope. 

The Romans poſſeſſed this rich and 
extenſive peninſula about ſix hundred 
years: we have ſeen that towards the | 
fifth century, a ſwarm of barbarians fell 
upon the fine provinces of the empire; 
the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi in- 
vaded Spain after having paſſed through 
Gaul, conquered a part of it, and di- 
vided their conqueſt amongſt them. 
The Vandals inhabited Andaluſia and 
gave it their name. The Alans had 
Portugal, and the Suevi Galicia. 
' Theſe barbarians thus eſtabliſhed, and 
war becoming one of the number of 
their wants, turned their arms againſt 
themſelves. The Sueyi having ſubju- 
gated the Alans, would have ſtriven to 
conquer the reſt of Spain, had not the 


Viſigoths, 
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Viſigoths, who had eſtabliſned their 
throne in Narbonne, and held the ſo- 
vereignty of Rouſſillon, Catalonia and 
Arragon, oppoſed their attempt, and 
driven them back to Galicia. 


Theſe Goths emboldened by ſucceſs, 
and the empire having none but weak 
and effeminate generals and troops to 
oppoſe to them, found no difficulty in 
driving the Romans almoſt entirely out 
of Spain: they ruined the little king- 
dom of the Suevi alſo, and remained 
undiſturbed poſſeſſors of the monarchy. 
They reigned there an hundred and 
thirty years. Roderic was the laſt of 
their kings; the famous battle of Xeres, 
in 712, put the Moors in poſſeſſion of 
The greateſt and fineſt part of Spain. 
the hiſtory of Roderic is enveloped in 
an infinity of fables. He is ſaid to have 
entered a grotto at Toledo, where he 
found a ſheet upon which was painted 
a man of gigantic ſtature, in an African 
habit, and holding an inſcription, ſigni- 
fying that Spain ſhould one day be ſub- 
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jugated by ſuch a race of men. A fa- 
ble repeated by ſeveral hiſtorians, as is 
alſo that of the daughter of Count Ju- 
lian, undoubtedly more natural and 
probable, but which, according to the 
moſt judicious critics, is equally void of 
truth. We know that Roderic having 
Ul treated Cara, a young and beautiful 
lady of his court, and treated with in- 
dignity Count Julian her father, who 
demanded ſatisfaction for her injured 
honor; the latter, then governor for 
the Goths of that part of Africa which 
terminates at the Streights, invited the 
Moors into Spain to be revenged on his 
ſovereign. 


However this may be, other Moors, 
Arabs, Saracens or Africans, ſucceeded 
to the firſt, and conquered without dif- 
ficulty all the fine provinces of Spain, 
except thoſe of the north, where ſteep 
and barren mountains were always an 
aſylum of liberty. for the inhabitants, 
and ſerved as a nurſery to that race of 
kings who were one day to be the aven- 


gers 
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gers of Spain and religion for the inva- 
ſion and oppreſhon of the Moors. 


Theſe, however, becoming quiet poſ-. 
ſeſſors of their brilliant and rapid con- 
queſts, the dawn of the reſplendent 
reigns of the ſovereigns of Cordova, Se- 
ville, and Granada, began to appear. 
The court of Abdalrahman was the 
center of arts, ſciences, pleaſures and 
gallantry. Tournaments, the image of 
war, in which love and addreſs were 
ſubſtituted for valour and courage, con- 
tinued for ſeveral centuries the amuſe- 
ments of a rich and fortunate people. 
The women were conſtantly preſent at 
games the only end of which was to 
Pleaſe them, and excited a tender emu- 
lation. They diſtributed to the con- 
querors ſcarfs and ribbons which their 
own hands had embroidered. The vo- 
luptuous Arabs aimed at ſplendid at- 
chievements to render themſelves more 
worthy of their miſtreſſes. To them 
are we indebted for plaintive romance, 
in which ſeductive love aſſumes the air 

of 
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of melancholy, the better to intereſt 
our affections: poetry and muſic were 
favorite arts with the Moors. The 
poet, in this climate, in which pleaſure 
and imagination jointly reigned, ſhared 
in the veneration which the public had 
for his works; the number of academies 
and - univerſities increaſed in Cordova 
and Granada ; even women gave public 
lectures on poetry and philoſophy ; and 
literary reſources abounded in proportion 
to the progreſs of ſcience. I recollect 
to have read, that at that time there 
were ſeventy public libraries -in Spain. 
Toledo, Seville, Granada and Cordova, 
which now preſent nothing but ruins 
and depopulation, certainly contained 
from three to four hundred thouſand 
inhabitants; and the country, peopled 
with labourers, abundantly furniſhed 
them with every neceſſary and conve- 
nience of life. ; 


Granada is the only place in which 
veſtiges of the ſplendid reign of the 


Moors are to be found, The Alhambra 
and 


oo SPAIN. 7 
and Generatif would alone be ſufficient 
to authenticate the brilliant deſcriptions 
preſerved to us in a great number of 
Arabian Tales; and there is no exagge- 
ration in ſaying that poets took for mo- 
dels the monuments erected by archi- 
tects, or that the latter built edifices ac- 
cording to the imagination of poets. 


Nothing can be more confuſed than 
the dynaſties of the Moors or Arabs 
who reigned in Spain. That of the 
Chriſtian monarchs who diſputed with 
them the kingdom, and, taking advan- 
tage of their diviſions, drove them out 
of it, is not leſs ſo. Doctor Caſſiri has 

given a liſt of the former in his famous 
library of Arabian manuſcripts in the 
Eſcurial, a work which does equal ho- 
nor to the reigning monarch and. the 
author: it is tranſlated from cotempo- 
rary Arabian authors; but however ex- 
act it may be, it has too much preciſion, 
and leaves much to be deſired. The 
work is not leſs worthy of the greateſt 
eulogium; it is neceſſary to read it to 


conceive 
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conceive a juſt idea of the talents of 
every kind which rendered the Arabs il- 
luſtrious. 


Their glory was at its greateſt height, 
when civil wars, treaſon, and frequent 
aſſaſſinations, diſturbed the peace of 
theſe powerful kingdoms, jealous of each 
other. The Chriſtian monarchs, long - 
accuſtomed to conquer the Moors thus 
divided, had within little more than a 
century taken from them Toledo, Cor- 
dova, Seville, and Murcia. Granada ſtill 
flouriſhed, and was become their only 
ſtrong hold, when Caſtile and Arragon, 
united in the perſons of Ferdinand and 
Iſabella, formed too great a power to be 
reſiſted by a kingdom enfeebled by in- 
teſtine commotions. Granada was re- 
duced, in 1492, after a ſiege of two 
years, The Moors had reigned in Spain 
about eight centuries, and were totally 
ruined by this defeat; perſecuted, deſ- 
poiled, burned, or converted and bap- 
tized by thouſands, they were at length 


driven 
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driven from the kingdom in the reign 
of Philip III. 


Such are the moſt ſtriking revolu- 
tions to which Spain has been ſub- 
jected; my intention was merely to re- 
late them accoxding to the order in 
which they are found in hiſtory 3 where 
their cauſes and progreſs muſt be 
ſought. One only reflection occurs to 
me from this long courſe of unſucceſſ- 
ful wars and revolutions, which 1s that 
Spain ſeems exhauſted, the inhabitants 
enervated, and the ſoil without culti- 
vation from a want of vigorous huſ- 
bandmen : the Spaniards have no more 
domeſtic enemies to conquer, and their 
vigor is loſt. The reign of Charles V. 
was among the glorious times of Spain; 
the ſucceeding reigns differ not from 
each other except in the degradation 
and languor by which they are charac- 
teriſed; the conqueſts in the new world 
and the gold of Mexico and Peru have 
accelerated the period of her imbeci- 


lity. 


Spain 
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Spain is at preſent divided into four- 
teen provinces, which are Navarre, Biſ- 
cay and the Aſturias to the north ; of 
which Biſcay is ſubdivided into the pro- 
vinces of Alva, Guipuſcoa, and Biſcay 
properly ſo called: to the weſt are Ga- 
licia and Eſtramadura : to the ſouth up- 
per and lower Andaluſia and the king- 
dom of Murcia : to the eaſt that of Va- 
lencia, Arragon, and Catalonia : and, in 
the middle of the monarchy, the king- 
dom of Leon and the two Caſtiles. 


ENTRANCE INTO SPAIN BY 
CATALONIA. 


THE fine roads of France terminate 
a few leagues from Perpignan. Two 
pillars which ſerve as ſupporters, one to 
the arms of France, the other to thoſe 
of Spain, mark the frontiers of each 
kingdom. The Caſtle of Bellegarde, 
F which 


which commands theſe ſterile hills, is 
the laſt French place, and at the diſ- 
tance of a few hundred paces, upon a 
good road, is a ſtony path which leads 
to La Jonquiere, a little ill-built village 
of only a ſingle ſtreet. At this bound- 
ary the traveller muſt change his taſte 
and manner of thinking. In the ſpace 
of half a league he meets with another 
language, and manners and cuſtoms to- 
tally different. Nothing can more 
powerfully excite in the mind of a tra- 
veller both melancholy and intereſting 
reflections than the paſſage from one 
kingdom to another. The influence of 
government, which extends from the 
center to the extremities, frequently 
cauſes a greater difference between one 
man and another, than ſoil and climate 
can produce in plants, trees, and ſtones, 


At La Jonquiere the ſtranger is vi- 
ſited by the officers of the revenue. It is 
neceſſary to know that ſnuff, muſlin, 
and every kind of cotton are abſolutely 
prohibited, and the ſmuggling of theſe 

Vor. III. D commodities 
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commodities rigorouſly puniſhed. Apru- 
dent traveller ſhould not depend upon 


j the indulgence of cuſtom-houſe officers, WM 
| who are not delicate as to the means ß 
ö ſatisfying their avarice. 1 
Alfter leaving La Jonquiere the road 


| becomes bettter; but the only proſpect. 
from it conſiſts of uncultivated lands, 
which, from their nature, ſeem deſtined 
to remain ſo. The neighbouring hills, 
until we arrive within a league of Fi- 
guera, a ſmall town of which the envi- 
rons are tolerably well cultivated, are 
covered with fortifications, which ap- 
pear to be uſeleſs and neglected. The 
officers of the revenue here preſent them- 
ſelves a ſecond time. 
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\ Farther within the province of Ca- 

talonia, the country becomes more plea- 

ſant and fertile ; although from Figuera 

to Girona nothing is ſeen from the 

road but a few old barns and miſerable 

| _ villages, except that of Sarria, which is 
7 not conſiderable. Girona is a city built 
| at 
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at the confluence of the Onhar and the 
Duter, which, joining their waters, form 
a wide and magnificent channel. The 
fortifications appeared to me to be in a 
bad ſtate, and I did not ſee a ſingle 
ſoldier at the gates. The great ſtreet 
Which croſſes it from one end to the 
other is full of ſhops, and workmen of 
every kind. This city was formerly called 
Gerunda ; the cathedral church, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, 1s extremely rich, 
and contains a ſtatue of ſolid ſilver of its 
patroneſs. Girona is the principal place 
of a conſiderable juriſdiction, in which 
are comprehended the towns of Ampurias 
and Roſes. It is the reſidence alſo of a 
biſhop, whoſe dioceſe contains three 
hundred and thirty-nine pariſhes, 


A few leagues from Girona the road 
croſſes the wood of Tiona, which, for 
the ſpace of two hours, preſents at dif- 
ferent diſtances the moſt agreeable points 
of view; but the road is extremely bad, 
eſpecially after rain, becauſe the ſurface 
is a fine and very tenacious clay which ad- 
D 2 __ heres 
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heres to the wheels of carriages and feet 
of the mules, rendeting their progreſs 
very flow and difficult. The only com- 
fort after paſſing this road is a ſolitary 
inn, called the Grenota: the traveller 
has afterwards to croſs marſhes and ſe- 
veral ſtreams ; but a road embelliſhed 
with tufts of poplars, and fields well 
cultivated, recompence him for paſt fa- 
tigues. Malgrat, the next village, is ra- 
ther conſiderable; and after about an 
hour's journey further, we arrive at 
Acaleilla; and, as we advance into the 
country, habitations become more fre- 
quent. The villages of Tampoul, Canet 
and Haram, ſurrounded with trees and 
gardens, are a few hundred yards from 
the ſea; fiſhermens barks, and even 
ſome pretty large tartans* are built there. 
The women in all theſe villages have a 
freſh complexion, . and are, in general, 
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* A kind of bark uſed in the Mediterranean for 
fiſhing and carriage. Ithas only a main-maſt and 
a mizen; and when a ſquare fail is put up, it is 
called @ ſail of fortune. 
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very handſome; and as they only labour 
at the eaſy and quiet employment of 
lace-making, their beauty is preſerved: 
the men are for the moſt part fiſnermen. 
I have ſeen but few proſpects more agree- 
able than thoſe upon this coaſt. From 
Canet to Mataro it 1s edged with little 
hills, which are continually to be aſ- 
cended and deſcended, ſo that the road 
becomes fatiguing ; but a view of the ſea 
and a fine country enlivens and amuſes 
the traveller, 


Mataro is a ſmall town, induſtrious and 
well peopled, and the environs abound 
in vineyards, which produce wine much 
famed for its flavour. It likewiſe con- 
tains ſeveral manufactories, and is con- 
ſidered as one of the richeſt and moſt 
active towns in Catalonia, The view of 
the ſea continues from Mataro to Bar- 
celona ; the ſides of the road are orna- 
mented with country houſes which 
might have been built with more taſte, 
but they enrich and animate the land- 
ſcape; the ſteeples, towers, and ram- 
53 parts 
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parts of Barcelona are ſeen at a diſtance, 
and the road to it is, in general, tole- 
rably good. But before I ſpeak of that 
city, I think it 1s neceſſary to give ſome 
account of the province of which it is 
the capital, 


CATALONIA. 


" CATALONIA is about twenty 
leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
from forty to forty-eight in breadth. 
This Province has nearly eighty leagues 
upon the Mediterranean. It derives its 
name from that of the Goths and Alans 
united in the word Gothatonia, eaſily 
changed into Catalonia. It is bounded 
on the north by the Pyrenees, to the 
eaſt and ſouth by the Mediterranean, 
and to the weſt by the kingdom of Va- 
lencia and a part of that of Arragon. 


The 


7 
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The principal cities are Barcelona the 
capital, Tarragona, Girona, Urgel, Vic, 
Lerida, Tortoſa, Roſes, Solſonna, Cer- 
vera, Cardona, Palamos, Ampurias, and 
FF Puicerda. The provinces is divided into 
W fifteen jariſdictions. =_ 
Amongſt the rivers by which it is 
watered, the moſt "conſiderable is the 
Ebro, which runs only through a ſmall 
part of it, and falls into the ſea fix: 
leagues from Tortoſa. The others are 
the Francoli, which is loſt in the ſea 
below Tarragona; the Lobregat, the 
ſource of which is in Mount-Pendis, 
and reaches the ſea with the Beſos near 
Barcelona; the Ter, which riſes be- 
tween Mount-Canigo, and the Col 
de Nuria, and after running from the 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, turns to- 
wards the eaſt and empties its waters 
into the ſea near Toroella, a few leagues 
from Girona; and the Fluvia, the 
mouth of which is below Ampurias. Be- 
ſides theſe there are others leſs conſide- 
D4 rable, 
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rable, which loſe their name and add 
to thoſe J have mentioned. 


The air of Catalonia is healthy, and 
the climate upon the coaſt temperate; 
but the northern part is cold on account 
of the mountains. Theſe are numerous 
in this province, but they are not ſo 
barren as thoſe in other parts of the 

kingdom; the mountains of Catalonia 
axe covered with wood and verdure. 
Among the trees are the pine, the cheſ- 
nut, the beech, fir, and green oak: 
the fine and well cultivated plains of 
Tarragona, Cerdagna, Vic and Urgel pro- 
duce abundance of corn, wine, and ye+- 
cetables of every kind. 


The two wonders of Catalonia are 
Mont-Serrat, and the mountain near 
Cardona, called the Salt- Mountain. Theſe 
equally attract the attention of the de- 
votee and the naturaliſt. The traveller 
from Lombardy has given a very Cir- 
cumſtanrial deſcription of the monaſtery 
and cells in the famous ſolitude of Mont- 
| Serrat; 
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Serrat. Nothing can be more pictureſque 
than this mountain; it is fa lofty that 
when you are on the top the neighbour- 
ing mountains appear to be ſunk to a 
level with the plain. It is compoſed of 
ſteep rocks, which, at a diſtance, ſeem in- 
dented, whence, its ſaid, it received the 
name Mont-Serrat, from the Latin word 
Serra, a ſaw; as probable and well» 
founded an etymology as many others 
which have been well received in the 
world. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
beauty, richneſs and variety of the land- 
ſcapes diſcovered from the moſt elevated 
point. They fatigue the eye, and muſt 
undoubtedly humble every thinking 
man; it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
iflands of Minorca and Majorca, which 
are at the diſtance of ſixty leagues, are 
diſcovered from this elevation. It 1s upon 
this famous mountain that adoration is 
paid to the ſtatue of the Virgin, diſco- 
vered by ſome ſhepherds in the year 
88a, 


The 
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The monaſtery in which ſixty Monks 
live, according to the rule of Saint Be- 
nedict, is at the foot of a ſteep rock. It 
was there Saint Ignatius devoted himſelf 
to penitence, became the knight of the 
Virgin, and formed the idea of found- 
ing the too celebrated ſociety of Jeſus. 


. Upon one of the walls we read, B. Ig- 


natins d Loyola hic multd prece fletuque Deo 


fe Virginique devovit; hir tanquam armis 
ſpiritualibus ſacco ſe muniens pernoctavit; 


hinc ad ſocietatem Jeſu fundandam prodiit 
anno, 1522, And it was undoubtedly in 


the ſame place that he was inſpired with 


the thought of copying the exerciſes 
of Mont-Serrat, to make them become 
thoſe of his ſociety; an anecdote but 
little known, and which bere deſerves 
a place. | 


The venerable father Ciſneros, couſin 
to the famous cardinal Ximenez, re- 
ſtored when abbot of Mont-Serrat, the 
Cenobites confided to his care to their 
primitive ſimplicity, and to guide them 
by a conſtant rule in the paths of refor- 
mation, 
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mation, compoſed a book, intituled Ex- 
erciſes of the Spiritual Life, which was 
printed in ſomewhat barbarous Latin, as 
well as in Caſtilian, at Mont-Serrat in 
the year 1500. Theſe exerciſes were 
received with veneration, and read with 
great edification in all the monaſteries 
in Spain governed by the rule of Saint 
Benedict. Ciſneros died in 1510, and 
was ſucceeded by the famous Peter de 
Burgos, who was ſuperior of Mont- 
Serrat when Saint Ignatius, directed by 
the grace of God, came into that ſoli- 
tude. The venerable abbot recom- 
mended to him the reading of the ex- 
erciſes; and it was the happy uſe he 
made of theſe which operated his con- 
verſion. He was ſo convinced of their 
excellence and utility, that having con- 
ceived the idea of founding a religious 
ſociety he tr anſcribed them word for 
word, making a trifling change in the 
order: ſo that it is not true that they 
were communicated to him by infpira- 
tion, or any other means, from the Vir- 
gin; nor is there any inſtance of an 


ignorant 
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ignorant man like Saint Ignatius com- 
poſing ſo admirable a book. The Je- 
ſuits undoubtedly knew the orign of the 
exerciſes written by their founder, be- 
cauſe they never produced the text, and 
put nothing but tranſlations or com- 
mentaries by Pinamonti, de Seneri, and 
ſeveral others, into the hands of their 
novices, and that by degrees the copies 
of the exerciſes of Ciſneros, and of thoſe 
written by Saint Ignatius, were taken 
from the libraries, The learned Navarra 
having had the work of Ciſneros reprinted 
at Salamanca in 1712, the Jeſuits found 
means to obtain an order to ſeize the 
whole edition from the printer; and to 
be revenged of Navarro, they injured 
him ſo much at court, that he loſt a 
biſhopric which had been promiſed him, 
and was certainly due to his uncommon 
merit. It is therefore improper to ſing 
at the celebration of the feaſt of Saint 


Ignatius, mirabilem compoſuit exercitiorum 


lib um, he compoſed an admirable book 
of exerciſes. 
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I ſhall not fpeak of the immenſe 
riches the piety of devout perſons has 


accumulated in the church of Mont- 


Serrat, nor of the prodigious number 
of gold and filver lamps which burn 
before the holy effigy. The moſt inte- 
reſting part of the mountain is the de- 
ſert, in which are ſeveral hermitages that 
are excellent aſylums for true philoſo- 
phy and contemplation. Each of theſe 
ſolitary retreats, which at a diſtance 
ſeem deſtitute of every thing, has a 
chapel, a cell, a well in the rock, and 
a little garden. The hermits who in- 
habit them are moſt of them perſons of 
fortune or family, diſguſted with the 
world, who have retired thither to 
devote themſelves to meditation and 
ſilence. 


The traveller is ſurpriſed to meet with 
delightful valleys in the midſt of theſe 
threatening rocks, to find ſhade and 
verdure ſurrounded by ſterility, and to 
ſee natural caſcades ruſh from the 

ſteepeſt 


- 
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[ ſteepeſt points of the mountain, and no 

x farther diſturb the ſilence which reigns 

| in that aſylum than to render it more 

| intereſting. 

[ 

[ The mountain of Cardona is an in- 5 

if exhauſtible quarry of ſalt. This mine- 3 

1 ral is there of almoſt every colour, ro Ml 

| that when ſhone upon by the rays of Ml 

N the ſun the mountains reſemble thoſe ; 

of diamonds, rubies and emeralds, which 3 

| we read of in the fanciful deſcriptions Z 
of Fairy-land. Vaſes, urns, and many 1 
valuable productions are made from 9 
this ſalt: imitations of every kind of 5 
preſerved fruit are ſo perfectly wrought 5 


in it, that the eye aids the hand to de- 
ceive; there is no form that cannot be 
5 given to the ſalt, which is eaſily cut, 
although it has ſufficient ſolidity; but 
productions which can receive no in- 
jury from time, would quickly be diſ- 
ſolved in water. The principal colours 
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| of the ſalt are orange, violet, green and 5 
| blue; one of the particularities, and not 5 
ö the leaſt e of this mountain 9 
\ 18, 5 
0 7 
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is, that it is in part covered with ſnhrubs 


and plants: the top is ſhaded by a 


fo- 


reſt of pines, and the environs s produce 


excellent wine. 


Several quarries of marble, jaſper, ala- 
baſter, and mines of filver, lead, iron, 
tin, alum, falt and vitriol are found in 


the mountains of Catalonia. 


B AR CE LON A. 


BARCELONA is the only city in 
Spain, which at a diſtance announces 
its grandeur and population. The tra- 
veller, when half a league from Madrid, 
would ſcarcely ſuſpect he was approach- 
ing a great city, much leſs the capital 


of the kingdom, were it not for 


the 


high and numerous ſteeples which ſeem 
to riſe from the midſt of a barren ſoil; 
whereas, in the environs of Barcelona, 


an immenſe number of country-houſes, 
| : car- 
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carriages and paſſengers prepare us for 
a rich and commercial city. 


Barcelona, called by the ancients Bar- 
eino, is ſaid to have been built by the 
Carthaginian Hamilcar, father of Han- 
nibal, two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Chriſt, at an hundred * twenty 
paces from the ſea. The founder would 
not now know it again, for it is become 
one of the largeſt and handſomeſt cities 
in Spain; its population is in propro- 
tion to its ſize, and the induſtry of the 
inhabitants far exceeds that of thoſe in 
any part of Spain. The citizens are all 
merchants, tradeſmen or manufacturers. 
The ambition and the thirſt of gain of 
the Catalan are beyond expreſſion; Bar- 
celona contains ſhops of every art and 
trade, which are exerciſed there to greater 
perfection than in any other city of the 
kingdom. The jewellers form a rich 
and numerous body, and the only de- 
fect in their jewellery is a little want of 
that taſte which in France is carried to 
a ridiculous extreme, both in furniture 

and 
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and jewels and too generally preferred 
to ſolid value and utility. 


Barcelona carries on an extenſive trade 
in its own fruits and manufactures, 
and foreign merchandize., The harbour 
is ſpacious, commodious, and always 
full of veſſels, but it is ſometimes dan- 
gerous; it daily fills up, and requires 
continued care, and an immenſe ex- 
pence, to keep the entrance open ; the 
ſea viſibly retires, and if the clearing of 
the harbour were neglected for a few 
years, Barcelona would ſoon be at a diſ- 
tance from the ſhore. 


This city is well fortified, and has for 
its defence a magnificent rampart, a ci- 
tadel, and the caſtle of Mont- Joui ; but 
Barcelona is too extenſive to be eaſily 
guarded and defended ; on which ac- 
count it has always been taken when 
attacked, and the rebellious diſpoſition 
of the inhabitants ſeverely checked. 
However, the ſpirit of mutiny ſtill ex- 
iſts, and government, for what reaſon I 
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know not, endeavours to encourage it. 
It is no uncommon thing to hear the 


Catalans ſay, the king of Spain is not 


their ſovereign, and that in Catalonia, 
his only title is that of count of Barce- 
lona. Yet the miniſter favours all their 
enterprizes, and they daily obtain prohi- 
bitions and privileges contrary to the 
intereſts of the reſt of Spain. At Ma- 
drid they have active ſolicitors, whoſe 
ſecret intrigues tend to procure an ex- 
cluſive contraband - commerce. I wiſh 
not to be the advocate of arbitrary re- 
ſtrictions and ſlavery, but I would have 
governments act with ſome little con- 
ſiſtency. 

Barcelona contains ſeveral fine. edi - 
fices; that called the Terſana, or the 
arſenal, is of a vaſt extent, and in every 
reſpect worthy of attention. A prodi- 
gious gallery, containing twenty-eight 
forges, has lately been erected in it: 
the numerous workmen continually em- 


ployed, the noiſe of the hammers, the 


red hot iron piled up, and the flame 
which 
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which on every fide "ſeems to envelop 
the building, form a wonderful and an 
intereſting ſcene.” 5 


The forindey of cannon in all its parts 
is an obje& ſtill more deſerving notice: 
Spain owes to M. Maritz, a Swiſs, a 
very ſimple and convenient machine for 
boring of cannon and mortars: his pro- 
bity and talents have acquired him ſome 
envious rivals, and many enemies. It 
was very contrary to the wiſhes of theſe 
that he conſtructed an enormous ba- 
lance in which wrought and unwrought 
ore might be weighed; a balance ſo 
exactly poiſed, that a ſingle grain ſuf- 
fices to give it an inclination; I ſaw 
in this "foundry ſeveral- fine pieces of 
cannon newly caſt and bored, and others 
which were under the latter operation; 
they were turned, moved and placed 
with as much facility as a dexterous 
turner would give the form he pleaſed 
to a piece of ivory. The cannon when 
boring is horizontally ſuſpended; a 
great ſteel piercer of the bore intended 
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to be given to the cannon is applied to 
its mouth; a ſingle workman, by means 
of a wheel, gives action to the ſpring 
which preſſes upon the borer, and the 
cannon, put into a motion of rotation, 
bores itſelf ; the matter ſeparated from 
it naturally falls out by the motion com- 
municated,. and the inſide. of the can- 
non remains as {ſmooth and poliſhed as 
a piece of glaſs. The ſame method, ex- 
cept a very trifling difference, is fol- 
lowed with the mortars, The enormous 
pans_in which the metal is melted are 
three in number, and contain a quan- 
tity ſufficient to caſt four great pieces 
at a time. The magazines are ſtored 
with wood, «grenades, bullets, and other 
inſtruments of death, proper for the at- 
tack or defence of a place. 
$ . : 


T he ſame M. Maritz has put the 
foundry of Seville into the beſt poſſible 
ſtate; he conſtructed there an elegant 
vaulted edifice, with ten furnaces, and 
furniſhed with all the machines of his 
invention, to lift up and remove heavy 

maſſes, 
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maſſes, and for the boring and engrav- 
ing of cannon. But an object ſtill more 
important to Spain is the copper refinery | 
that he eſtablithed in the ſame arſenal, 
by which he has found means to ſeparate 
the copper from all heterogenious matter, 
and bring it to the higheſt degree of 
perfection; fix thouſand quintals are 
annually refined in. the place he has 
conſtrued for that purpoſe. 


Notwithſtanding the great improve- 
ments of M. Maritz, the old method of 
caſting cannon had ſtill partiſans in 
Spain, who, being intereſted in the con- 
tinuation of it, formed a dangerous aſſo- 
ciation againſt him. A deciſive experi- 
ment became neceſlary; four pieces of 
cannon, twenty-four pounders, two caſt. 
according to the method of M. Maritz, 
and two after the old method were ſent 
to Ocana, a ſmall town near Aran- 
juez: the two firſt were fired twelve 
hundred times without becoming unfit 
for ſervice ; the latter, after the firings 
of both amounted- to nine hundred, 
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became intirely uſeleſs, and were thrown 
aſide. This anſwer of M. Maritz to his 
enemies was concluſive; his method pre- 
vailed, and fourteen hundred pieces of 
ordinance have already been caſt in the 
arſenals he founded. Three hundred can- 
non or mortars may be annually furniſhed 
from the arſenal of Seville, and two hun- 
dred from that of Barcelona. M. Maritz 
has alſo erected in Catalonia and Biſcay 
ſeveral melting houſes, in which eight 
million quintals of balls are caſt every 
year. He left Spain in 1774, with the 


rank of field-marſhall and a well earned 


penſion; he now reſides in the neigh» 
bourhood of Lyons, and has been ſo 
obliging as to furniſh me with ſome 
particular information relative to the 


arſenals he founded and directed. 


The cathedral of Barcelona is very an- 
cient; the roof is extremely lofty, and 
ſupported by a great number of columns 
which have a good effect ; the inſide 1s 
ſpacious but gloomy ; the entrance is by 
nn ſteps, each of the whole length 
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of the front, which is not yet begun ; 
for nothing is ſeen from the ſtreet except 


an old wall blackened by time and the 
weather. | 


The palace of audience is a magnifi- 
cent edifice; the architecture is equally 
noble and elegant: the inſide is orna- 
mented with marble columns, and in a 
great hall are found the portraits of all 
the ancient counts of Barcelona. 


The exchange, which is not yet fi- 
niſhed, is oppoſite the governor's palace, 
and will be one of the fineſt monuments 
in the city ; ſome of the halls or cham- 
bers are occupied by the Junto of com- 
merce, and others ſerve for drawing 
ſchools like thoſe of Paris, where the 
art of drawing is taught gratis, They 
were founded by the company of mer- 


chants for the improvement of arts and 


trades, and already conſiſt of eight hun- 
dred ſtudents. A collection is making 
of the beſt models in plaſter of the 
fineſt pieces of antiquity, and a choice 
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will ſhortly be made, among the ſcholars, 
of thoſe deſigned to become artiſts, who 


will be taught to draw after Nature; 
the others will be inſtructed in the dif- 


ferent arts and trades exerciſed in that 
induſtrious city. 


The muſeum of M. Salvador, an apo - 
thecary at Barcelona, is equally famed 
and valuable: his collection of ſhells is 
remarkably curious and complete. The 


minerals are but few in number; but 


there is a fine choice of the different 
kinds of Spaniſh marble, ſeveral vaſes, 
urns, and antique lamps, valuable me- 
dals, and an extremely large herbal, or 
hortus ficcus, carefully compoſed accord- 
ing to the ſyſtem of Tournefort, and a 
numerous collection of all the books 
which treat of natural philoſophy, me- 
dicine, botany and natural hiſtory ; ſuch 
are the contents of this cabinet, of which 
the polite and modeſt proprietor does 

erfectly well the honors, whenever the 
curioſity of a ſtranger leads him to ſee it. 
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The collection was begun in 1708, 
and brought nearly to the ſtate of per- 
fection in which it now is, by John 
Salvador, grandfather to the preſent 
proprietor, a man of conſiderable learn- 
ing, and called by Tournefort, the Phce- 
nix of Spain. He had travelled through 
many countries, and contracted a friend- 
ſhip with moſt of the learned men of 
his time, with whom he correſponded 
until his death, which happened in 
1726. There is a great eulogium on his 
muſeum in the Hiftoire Naturelle des pierres 
et des coquilles, written by the members 
of the Royal Soctety of Montpellier. 


During my reſidence at Barcelona, 
(in April, 1779) I was witneſs to a fact 
which proves the degree of power the 
Monks {till have in Spain, and that they 
are certain of eſcaping with impunity 
whatever may be their crimes. The bare- 
footed Carmelites having ſurpriſed a 
poor wretch who was robbing their 
church, took him into cuſtody, and 
aſked him, whether he would prefer 


ſuf- 
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ſuffering the puniſhment they ſhould in- 
flict upon him to being given up to regular 
juſtice. The unhappy man, undoubtedly 
relying on their humanity, and the vow 
of charity made by his judges, gave them 
the preference, and they inſtantly con- 
demned him to receive a ſevere diſci- 
pline. The wretch was ſtripped and tied 
down upon a table; ſeveral of the Monks 
beat him from head to foot with their 
leathern girdles, armed with an iron 
buckle, until overcome with inſupport- 
able pain, he cried out in 'the moſt 
frightful manner, and fainted. The re- 
verend fathers then gave him a little 
relaxation ; but after he was reſtored and 
refreſhed, they continued their cruelty, 
until a part of the fleſh was torn from 
the bones of the miſerable ſufferer, and 
then turned him out of the convent. 
The hoſpital being near at hand, he 
crawled to it as well as he could, and 
died there in fix hours afterwards. This 
barbarity went unpuniſhed, but it ex- 
cited general indignation. The begging 
brother of the order having had the 
impru- 
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RCW 
imprudence to ſay, that it was better 
the man had fo been fcourged than for 
him to have been hanged, would have 
been tore to pieces, had not an alcalde 
delivered him from the hands of the 
people. 


ROAD FROM BARCELONA 
TO MORVIEDRO.. 


THE road from Barcelona is wide 
and magnificent, bordered with poplars, 
elms, and orange trees, and ornamented 
with handſome houſes, fountains and 
villages. Two leagues from the city, 
near an hamlet called Los Molinos del Rey, 
the King's Mills, you paſs the Lobregat 
over a moſt beautiful bridge about four 
hundred paces in length. The cauſeways 
and parapets, and the four pavillions by 
which it 1s terminated, are of a ſpecies 
of red granite. The ſame width and 
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goodneſs of road continue until y ou 
arrive at a bridge of a particular con- 
ſtruction, a work worthy of the Romans, 
and which was projected to unite two 
high mountains. It is compoſed of three 
bridges one above another. The firſt, in 
the form of a terrace, was intended for 
foot paſſengers; the ſcond, for beaſts of 
burthen; the uppermoſt, for carriages. 
The work was almoſt finiſhed when the 
Principal arches fell in. Nothing of it 
remains but the firſt platform, and the 
enormous pillars which ſupported the 
two upper bridges. The platform reſts 
upon eight arches, ſix fathoms wide; each 
pillar is about two and an half thick: 
however, the conſtruction of the road 
and the bridge is diſcontinued, on ac- 
count of a law-ſuit between the archi- 
tect and the undertakers, which has 
been brought before the council of 
Caſtile. 


Villa Franca, a little city ſurrounded 
by walls, is two leagues from the bridge. 
It is ſuppoſed to be the Carthago Vetus of 
the 
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the ancients. The fine roads of Catalonia 
terminate here, but beyond the city are 
ſeveral villages agreeably ſituated, and 
the country about them has a pleaſing 
appearance. The principal villages are 


Arbouen, ſituated upon an eminence 


whence Mont -Serrat is ſeen from its 
ſummit to the baſe, and Vendrell, to 
which water runs from every quarter. 
Three leagues from this village the road 
paſſes under a triumphal arch, a Ro- 
man monument almoſt deſtroyed by 
time ; the frize, by which it is termi- 
nated, bears an inſcription in large cha- 
raters, but ſo much effaced that it was 
impoſſible for me to read it. You after- 
wards paſs through the villages of Torra- 
de Embarra and Alta-Fouilla, and ſoon 
have no other road than that you trace 
out for yourſelf upon the ſand of the 
ſea. The waves break againſt the feet 
of the horſes, and often wet the tra- 
veller. This view of the ſea, ever new 
and. ſtriking, is here embelliſhed. by Aa 
fine country, and a diſtant view of Tar- 


ragona, The walls of this city ſeem to 


Tiſe 
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riſe from the boſom of the waters, and 
the houſes are built upon high ground, 
which commands the RODS country. 


Tarragona f is one of the moſt ancient 
eities in Spain, and ſaid to have been 
built by the Phœnicians, who gave it 
the name of Tarcon, of which the Latins 
made Tarracb. It gave its name to one 
of the moſt conſiderable parts of Spain, 
called by the Romans Tarraconenſis: the 
city was fortified by Scipio, who made it 
a place of defence againſt the Cartha · 
oor 


The inhabitants built a temple in ho- 
nour of Auguſtus, and were the firſt 
who burned incenſe before his ſtatue; 
an homage which that emperor, al- 
though one of "thoſe the RIO LOI 
Wert ridiculous. 1 


Tarragona has but few remains of its 


ancient grandeur; f inſcriptions almoſt 


deſtr oed by time, ſome coins, and a 
few 
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few ruins give but an imperfect ule of 
wat it formerly was. 


It is now VA epi „and of but lit. 
tle importance. The harbour is dan- 
gerous, and not much frequented; there 
are a few baſtions in bad repair, which 
were formerly built for its defence. 


The waters of the Francoli, which falls 
into the ſea a quarter of a league from 
the city, are famous for the fine luſtre 
they give to linen n is walled: in 
. £9 s We Ef | 


W is the e of Cata- 
lonia, and diſputes with Toledo the pri- 
macy of Spam. The ' eſtabliſhment of 
the ſee is ſaid to have been in the firſt 
ages of the church ; the ſucceſſion of 
archbiſhops was interrupted by the 


Moors, and remained ee ml 
"_ enen century. 


The cathedral 3 is W of ee 
for its vaſt dimenſions, the elegance of ity 
gothic 
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gothic architecture, and a magnificent 
chapel, built with rich marble and jaſper, 
in honour of Saint Thecla tutelar faint of 
the church. | 


After leaving Tarragona, you paſs the 
Francoli over a ſtone bridge; the roads 
are tolerably good, the lands well cul- 
tivated, and the country is enlivened by 
ſeveral hamlets -and villages. The prin- 
cipal of theſe are Villaſeca and Cambrilis, 
which have a conſiderable trade in wines 
made in the neighbourhood, and bran- 
dies. The Engliſh and Dutch take in 
cargoes of them in the road called the 
port of Salo. Several of the towers 
which at different diſtances formerly 


ſerved to defend the whole coaſt {till re- 


main, but are falling very faſt into a 
ſtate of ruin. 7551 

My feelings were frequently wounded 
in theſe diſtricts, by ſeeing women em- 
ployed in the labours of the field. Their 
hands were not made for the ſpade and 


* Nature has prepared them 
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more eafy decupations at home; the 
women, thus employed, have not that 
beauty and fine complexion which we 
admire in thoſe who weave lace in the 
northern part of drr 


The ſcene changes after you WR 
left Cambrilis; the country is a vaſt ſo- 
litude covered with buſhes, and termi- 
nated by the ſea. You meet with ſome 
remains of fortifications, called the Hoſ- 
pitalet. The part of it in the beſt pre- 
ſervation ſerves at preſent for an inn: 
there is a Latin inſcription in gothic 
characters upon a piece of white marble 
over the door of the higheſt tower. I 
could not decypher many of the words. 
On each ſide of and over the inſcription 
are ſeveral eſcutcheons, one of which 
is ſemle of fleurs de lu. This fort 
ſeems to me to have been built after the 
expulſion of the Moors from Catalonia; 
it is within an hundred 2 of the ſea. 


I here cannot avoid mentioning a re- 
flection I have frequently made in tra- 
Vor. III. 1 velling. 
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velling. I have been ſurpriſed at ſeeing 
in-provinces inriched by arts, commerce 
and agriculture, the people appear more 
wretched than in thoſe in which a kind 
of mediocrity reigns. Is not this becauſe 
commerce and the arts naturally produce 
an inequality of fortune, and increaſe 
population ; and that workmen, hereby 
becoming more numerous, are poorer 
and worſe paid? Catalonia is certainly 
the province which, in Spain, preſents 
to view the greateſt activity and popu- 
lation; the roads are full of travellers; 
and women, who ſeldom go abroad, and 


work but little, in the two Caſtiles and 


Andaluſia, here meet upon the road; 
they ſeem to be affected by the change 
of place, which commerce and manu- 
factures require; yet both men and wo- 
men, of the lower claſſes, are badly 
cloathed; the latter are generally with- 
out ſhoes and ſtockings; whilſt in An- 
daluſia, where the miſery of the people 
is more real, the men and women have 
the appearance of a ſufficiency. It is in 
the houſes only where broken furni- 
ture, 
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ture, the worſt of food and diſguſting. 
filth, _ diſcover the hideous face of 
Oy 1 1 8 


I return to wy x route from which this 
digreſſion has made me wander. Two 
leagues from the Hoſpitalet we arrive 
at the Col de Balaguer; this name is 
given to a narrow paſſage between two 
mountains, and to a caſtle, tolerably well 
fortified, which commands the ſea, and 
at the ſame time defends the paſſage of 
the mountains; it has within theſe few 
years been' repaired and almoſt rebuilt. 
The king has now a garriſon in it. 
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Fort Saint George, and ſome' towers 
flanked with cannon, are ſeen from the 
ſide of a ſteep mountain by which the 
road deſcends: the bottom ig a hollow 
called el Barranco de la Horca, or the valley 
of the gallows, on account of a ſcaffold | } 
formerly erected there, inſtantly to hang, 1 
without ceremony, the robbers who 1 
mice the coaſt, 
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— Theſe uncouth downs are uninhabited, 
and the traveller meets with no places 
| of entertainment except miſerable huts, 
in which he is obliged to take refreſh- 
| ment. The country becomes more and 
more frightful ; the mountains ſeem to 
| 
| 


grow out of each other, yet they are 
covered with plants, ſhrubs and verdure 
which is ſome recompence for fatigue 
; and thirſt ; the latter is often felt ſeverely, 


water being extremely ſcarce 1 
out the whole diſtrict. 


The limits of this uncultivated ſoil 
are at a little village called Perello, 
the pooreſt and moſt frightful place 
in Catalonia: the king has exempted 
| the inhabitants from every kind of tax. 
| The whole country is deſtitute of wa- 
ter, " when a few weeks paſs with- 
out a fall of rain, the people are 
? obliged to go in ſearch of it to the diſ- 
tance of ſeveral leagues. 


, Two leagues from this village the 
road becomes better, the country more 


fertile, 
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fertile, and we ſoon afterwards arrive 


at the agreeable and ſhady valley of 
Tortoſa. 


The city of this name is ancient and 
il built; it is faid to have been founded 
two thouſand years before the Chriſtian 
ra: but the proofs of this illuſtrious 
orign are unfortunately loſt : Scipio gave 
it the name of Dordaſa, and made it a 
municipal city, 


Among the numerous and trifling 
combats between the Spaniards and the 
Moors, there was one in which the wo- 
men of Tortoſa ſignalized themſelves. 
They courageouſly mounted the ram- 
parts of their city, and performed ſuch 
prodigies of valour, that Raimond Be- 
renger, the laſt count of Barcelona, in- 
ſtituted for them, in 1170, the military 
order of the Hacha, or flambeau. They 
merited and obtained the ſame day ſeve- 
ral honourable privileges, which exiſt 
not at preſent ; they have, however, 
pr eleryed the right of precedency in ma- 
| F 3 trimonial 
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in which he is obliged to take refreſh- 
ment. The country becomes more and 
more frightful ; the mountains ſeem to 
grow out of each other, yet they are 
covered with plants, ſhrubs and verdure 
which is ſome recompence for fatigue 
and thirſt; the latter is often felt ſeverely, 


water being extremely ſcarce * — 
out the whole diſtrict. 


The limits of this uncultivated ſoil 
are at a little village called Perello, 
the pooreſt and moſt frightful place 
in Catalonia: the king has exempted 
| the inhabitants from every kind of tax. 
The whole country is deſtitute of wa- 
ter, * when a few weeks paſs with- 
out a fall of rain, the people are 


obliged to go in ſearch of it to the diſ- 
tance of ſeveral leagues. 


Two leagues from this village the 
* road becomes better, the country more 
fertile, 


Tortoſa. 


The city of this name is ancient and 
ill built; it is ſaid to have been founded 
two thouſand years before the Chriſtian 
æra: but the proofs of this illuſtrious 


orign are unfortunately loſt : Scipio gave 
it the name of Dordaſa, and made it a 
municipal city, 


Among the numerous and trifling 
combats between the Spaniards and the 
Moors, there was one in which the wo- 


men of Tortoſa ſignalized themſelves. 


They courageouſly mounted the ram- 
parts of their city, and performed ſuch 
prodigies of valour, that Raimond Be- 
renger, the laſt count of Barcelona, in- 


ſtituted for them, in 3170, the military 


order ↄf the Hacha, or flambeau. They 
merited and obtained the ſame day ſeve- 
ral honourable privileges, which exiſt 
not at preſent; they have, however, 
pr eſeryed the right of precedency in ma- 
| F 3 trimonial 
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at the agreeable and ſhady valley of 
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trimonial ceremonies, let the rank of the 
men be ever ſo diſtinguiſhed. 


Tortoſa is four leagues from the ſea, 
and ſix from the mouth of the Ebro; 
this river waſhes the ramparts of the 
city, which at preſent ſerve but for or- 
naments. The moſt remarkable edifices 
are the cathedral and the caſtle : the ca- 
thedral is vaſt, and built in fine propor- 
tions; the principal front is of the Co- 
rinthian order, and equally noble and 
magnificent : the firſt body only of the 
building is finiſhed ; a veſtry is now 


finiſhing, which is ornamented with the 


fineſt jaſpers of the country, but the 
heavy architecture anſwers not to the 
expence. 


Devout perſons and connoiſſeurs ad- 
mire in the old veſtry ſeveral intereſting 


objects; the former revere a ribbon or 


weft of thread, of which the Virgin 
made a e with her own hands to 
that cathedral. A canon, in his ſtole, took 
@ bit of this relict, enſhrined ; in gold and 

diamonds, 
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diamonds and applied it to the forehead, 
temples and lips of the ſpectators who 
were upon their knees; I was of the 
number, and modeſtly ſubmitted to 
every thing he thought proper to do. 
Thoſe who have a taſte for the arts ſee 
with pleaſure a triumphal arch in ſilver, 


. which weighs two hundred and fifty 


pounds. The architecture is fine and 
noble, and the arch ſerves as an Oftenſo:y 
in the proceſſions of the F:ze-Drzev. There 
is alſo a fine golden chalice decorated with 
enamel which belonged toPeter de Luna, 


an anti-pope, known by the name of 


Benedict XIII. who, during the long 
quarrels of the church, went to reſide 
in Peniſcola, his native place; the pa- 
tine or cover, as well as the chalice, 
which is very heavy, are ornamented 
with the moſt beautiful miniatures, 


The baptiſmal font is of porphyry, and 


well finiſhed afrer the manner of the 


ancients; it formerly ſerved as a foun- 


tain in the gardens of the ſame pope. 


The caſtle is upwards of a mile ſquare, 
and is now in a ſtate of ruin; it how- 


F 4 ever 
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ever ſerves as an habitation to a governor, 
who is old and lame, and to a young and 
charming woman who 1s his wife; the 
lady ſeemed diſſatisfied with her elevated 
abode, and very glad to have a few mo- 
ments converſation with me and my com- 
panion, whom ſhe very courteouſly 
invited to her apartments. She has 
much wit and a very fine. figure, and 
was by far the moſt pleaſing object I 
ſaw in the caſtle. It muſt, howeyer, be 
remembered, that the Ebro decorates 
the whole country with verdure and . 
flowers, and that the moſt delightful 
landſcapes are diſcovered from this ele- 
vation : there are alſo ſome precious re- 
mains of antiquity ; amongſt others, the 
following inſcription to the god Pan, the 


ancient tutelary deity of Tortoſa, 


PANI. DEO. TVTELAE 
OB. LEGATIONES.IN 
CONCILIO. P. H. C. 
APVT. ANICIENVM 
AVG. PROSPERE 

GESTAS 


It 
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It is an acknowledgment made to the 
od Pan, by the colony of Tortoſa, for 
1 obtained what they aſked by 
their deputies in an aſſembly of the 
farther provinces of Spain, Anicienum 
Auguſtum was a city of the Gauls, now 
called Puy-cerda; but as ir is not to be 
preſumed that the aſſembly was held ſo 
far from Tortoſa, the learned are of opi- 
nion, that there was then in Spain a 
city of the ſame name. 


The curious in ruins will find a con- 
ſiderable number of them in the eſpla- 
nade of the caſtle. There are alſo ſe- 
veral ſubterraneous caverns which re- 
ſemble the maſmoras of Granada; they 
are ſuppoſed to have been priſons con- 
ſtructed by the Moors, but appear to 
me to be more ancient, and ſeem to have 
been public granaries like thoſe of Bur- 
jaſol near Valencia. 


Several Roman inſcriptions are ſtill 
found in Tortoſa ; two are incruſted in 
the wall of the cathedral, and ſome are 

placed 
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placed without order and mixed with 
gothic inſcriptions, which, form the 
corner of the houſe of a player upon 
the guittar : Fineſtres has given an ac- 
count of them“. 


Too much cannot be ſaid in praiſe of 
the beautiful environs of Tortoſa; the 
country is fertile in wines and fruits, 
and contains great quantities of marble, 
Jaſper and alabaſter. The Ebro abounds 
there with fiſh, and is covered with a 
creat number of little barks, which give 
to the city an appearance of commerce 
and population. 


You go out of Tortoſa over a long 
wooden bridge, much admired in the 
country, but which is not one of the 
wonders of the world; the road is one 
of the moſt agreeable I met with in 
Spain: and the good effects of cultiva- 


* Sylloge inſcriptionum Romanarum, que in 
principatu Catalayniz, vel exiſtunt, vel aliquando ex- 


ſtiterunt a D. D. Jon Fineſtres, M.D.CC.LXII. 
tion 
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tion are diſplayed in the moſt lively ver- 


dure. The traveller ſoon arrives at 14 
Venta de los Fraines, a rich domain which 


belongs to the fathers of La Merci, where 
tolerable good lodging may be had at an 
eaſy expence. 


Two leagues from this Venta is the 


little town of Uldecona; the principal 
ſtreet is long, and a part of the great 
road; the houſes are ſupported by a co- 
lonade, or, more properly ſpeaking, pil- 
lars of granite. The church, and ſome 
of the houſes, have a reſpectable gothic 
appearance; the windows of an ogive 
form, and the {lender columns, by which 
they are divided, give to this laſt village 
of Catalonia an air of antiquity always 
pleaſing to the eye of the curious. It 


is neceſſary to remark, that in this pro- 
vince the diſtance from one place to ano- 


ther 1s not reckoned in miles; the com- 
putation is made by the time neceſſary 


to go over it. The Catalans ſay, we 
have ſo many hours travelling to go to 


dinner, &c, a manner of counting which, 


to 
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to me, appears more natural than that 
of our leagues, which are longer or 
ſhorter in different provinces. 


Benicarlos, the firſt city upon this 
road in the kingdom of Valencia and 
famous for its wines, is a few leagues 
from Uldecona. After having paſſed 
through another conſiderable town the 
road leads to the ſea fide, near to which 
are high mountains covered with pines, 
ſhrubs and fine verdure, and to which 
numerous flocks are driven to feed. 
When I {aw this beautiful landſcape the 
ſea was calm and majeſtic; but the winds 
by which it 1s agitated muſt ſometimes 
make conſiderable ravage in the neigh- 
bouring part of the country. I obſerved, 
that the branches of all the trees upon 
the coaſt projected towards the moun- 
tains, and preſented nothing but their 
naked trunks to the ſea. At the feet of 
theſe mountains the road which becomes 
even runs by the fide of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the country 1s more fertile. 
Villareat, Noules, and other villages in 

the 
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the nelehbonchood, all ſurrounded with 
ramparts, were formerly ſo many ſtrong 
holds; but they were ſeverely puniſhed 
for having taken the part of the compe- 
titor of Philip V. in the ſtruggle for the 
crown of Spain. General Las Torres pil- 
laged and burnt them, and put the in- 
habitants to the ſword; ſparing none but 
women and children: theſe devaſtations, 
which political reaſons may command, 
and which may be carried into execu- 
tion in a moment, require the induſtry 
of ages to be repaired; but the ſtrong 
never reaſon, and arguments and op- 
preſſion have ever fallen to the lot of 
the weak. The remains of Saguntum 


are ſtriking proofs of the truth of theſe 
| obſeryations. | 
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MORVIEDRO. 


THIS city is the famous Saguntum 
deſtroyed by Hannibal, and which fell 
a victim to its fidelity. to the Romans. 
According to Livy, it had acquired im- 
menſe riches * by interior and exterior 
commerce, and by juſt laws and a good 
police ; but the treaſures fell not into 
the hands of the conqueror. The in- 
habitants made a reſiſtance of eight 
months, and, not receiving the ſuccours 
they expected from their allies, fed upon 
the fleſh and blood of their children, 
and afterwards turned their rage againſt 
themſelves; they erected an immenſe 
pile of wood, and, after ſetting fire to 


it, precipitated themſelves, their wo- 


men, ſlaves, and treaſures into the flames; 
ſo that inſtead of a lucrative conqueſt 


* In tantas brevi creverant opes, ſeu maritimis, 
ſeu terreſtribus fructibus, ſeu multitudinis incremento, 
ſeu ſanctitate diſcipline, qua fide ein wins ad 
perniciem ſuam coluerunt. Liv. 


| Han- 
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Hannibal found nothing but a heap of 
aſhes. About the eighth year of the 


punic war the Romans rebuilt Sagun- 
tum, but never could reſtore it to its 
primate aged | OA 
Af hs; ey" of ee is full of; this 
remains of its antiquity; the walls of 
the houſes, the city gates and doors of 
the churches and inns are covered with 
Roman inſcriptions.” The poet Argen- 
ſola toy; lays, | 57 


Con marmoles de nobles inſcripciones, 
Thea tro un liempo y aras en Saguntha, 
F. abrican hoy zabernas y meſones 12 


The moſt curious monuments in Mor- 
viedro are the caſtle and the theatre; 
the former contains heaps of ruins which 
belonged to the monuments of ſeveral 
centuries, and are at preſent upwards of 
a quarter of a league in extent. Moſt 


* Vile public houſes are now built with marble, 
covered with noble inſcriptions, which formerly in 
Saguntum decorated the altar and the theatre. 
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of the towers and edifices, of which the 


remains only are now ſeen, appear to 
have been conſtructed by the Moors 
with' the materials left them by the 
Romans; all the works of the latter, 
except a few arcades in good preſerva- 
tion towards the ſouth of the _ 
wave: totally r N rr 


The caſtle covers almoſt the whole 
top of the mountain upon which it is 
ſituated; it is of an irregular form, and 
conſiſts of five diviſions; that in the 
middle ſtill contains a magnificent ciſtern 
two hundred feet long, and, although 
half filled up with rubbiſh, "eighteen 
feet deep. The roof by which it was 
covered, was ſupported by twenty-one 
pillars ; theſe are compoſed of a cement 


which time has made harder than ſtone. 


At a little diſtance from the ciſtern, 
towards the principal gate of the caſtle, 
leading to the theatre, are three ſteps 
that ſeem to have been at the entrance 


of ſome temple of which the plan ſtill 
remains 
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remains viſible. The temple was ſup- 
ported by enormous pillars ; this appears 
from ſome of their baſes which ſtill 


remain ; the diſtance from one column 
to another was about eight feet. 


This part is ſurrounded with walls 
and towers of Mooriſh conſtruction, and 
which form the ſquare called Saluquian. 
Here, as well as in many other parts of 
the caſtle, are ſeveral inſcriptions, in 
which the names of Emilius, Fabius, 
Acilius, the Calphurnian family, and ſe- 
veral other illuſtrious perſons of ancient 
Rome are mentioned. I ſhall give all theſe 
inſcriptions, and thoſe found in the 
ſtreets and ſquares of Morviedro, ſome of 
which are in unknown characters, at the 
end of this chapter. 


The theatre is ſituated at the foot of 
the mountain upon which the caſtle 
ſtands; from the confuſed remaining 
traces of it, and the mutilated forms it 
preſents, we rather imagine than ſee 
what it muſt once have been. A few 

Vor. II. 8 years 
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years ago government had the good 
ſenſe to forbid the inhabitants of Mor- 
viedro, and the environs, from build- 
ing houſes with the ſtones of this mo- 
nument : had the ſame prohibitory order 
been made, and rigorouſly obſerved, a 
century and a half ſooner, this famous 
theatre would {till have been almoſt en- 
tire; for it has been more deſtroyed by 
men than time, 


Don Emanuel Marti*, dean of Ali- 
cant, and one of the moſt learned men 
in Spain, having given, in a letter to 
the nuncio, Antonio Felix Zondadari, 
at Madrid, -a very exact deſcription of 
the theatre of Saguntum, I ſhall pre- 
ſent the reader with a ſhort abſtract of 
the letter, adding to it ſome reflections 
of my own, ſuggeſted by the remains 81 
the monument. 


* 


* He is the author of twelve volumes of Latin 
letters, which were printed at Madrid, and in 1738 
reprinted at Amſterdam; alſo a treatiſe upon the 
paſhons, left unfiniſhed ; remarks upon Pliny the 
naturaliſt, which are in manuſcript, &c. &c. 


Though 


. 
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Though the theatre is in a valley, 
its ſituation, equally agreeable and 
healthy, is ſufficiently elevated to com- 
mand a view of the ſea, and a part of 
the adjacent country; the environs are 
rural, and watered by a little river. A 
mountain by which it is commanded, 
and, if I may ſo ſpeak, ſurrounded, ſhel- 
ters it from the ſouth and weſt winds ; 
in a word, the ſituation is ſuch as Vi- 
truvius particularly recommends as the 
moſt healthy ; the theatre 1s alſo con- 
ſtructed in ſuch a manner as to render 
it very ſonorous ; a man, placed in the 
concavity of the mountain, eaſily makes 
himſelf heard by perſons at the oppo- 
ſite extremity, and the ſound inſtead of 
diminiſhing ſeems to increaſe. I made this 
experiment ; one of my friends, ſtanding 
upon the place where the ſtage formerly 
was, recited a few verſes from the Am- 
phitrion of Plautus: I was in the moſt 
elevated part of the theatre and heard 
him very diſtinctly. Theſe rocks may 
be ſaid to have a voice, and one five 


times ſtronger than that of a man; 1o 
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much energy does it receive from the 
cavities made by art in the mountain. 


The ſemicircle, which the pcople 
called the Perimetre, is about four hun- 
dred and twenty- five feet in circumfe- 
rence; its height from the orcheſtra to 


the moſt elevated ſeats is an hundred 
feet, and to the end of the wall behind 


them an hundred and ten; the diameter 


of the orcheſtra, from the center of 
which every admeaſurement ſhould be 
taken, is ſeventy-two feet. The word 
orcheſira ſignified, with the Greeks, a 
place for the performance of dances 
and pantomimes; among the Romans it 
had a different uſe and meaning, at leaſt 
after Attilius Seranus and L. Scribonius 
Libo were ædiles curules; they fol- 
lowed the advice of Scipio Africanus, 
and allotted the orcheſtra to be the T 
for the ſenators. 


At firſt there was in the orcheſtra a 
place of diſtinction, a kind of throne 


upon which the prince was ſeated, and 
in 
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in his abſence the prætor; the baſe of 
the throne {till remains. The ſenators 
took their places after the veſtals, pon- 
tiffs and ambaſſadors. in order that 
the laſt rows might not be deprived 
of a ſight of the repreſentation, the 
pavement was gradually and inſenſibly 
elevated from the ſeat of the prætor 
to the laſt benches behind where the 
knights were placed. The entrance 
and departure were facilitated by parti- 
cular paſſages round the perimetre for 
the different claſſes of citizens. Ac- 
| cording to the laws Noſcia and Julia 
made for the regulation of the theatres, 
there were fourteen ſcats allotted for 
the knights, towards the ſeventh were 
two entrances or cavities called Vomitoria, 
and this feat was rather wider than the 
others, in order that the ſpectators might 
get to their places with greater facility. 
The hardneſs of the rock was undoubt- 
edly the reaſon why two entrances were 
not given to the places of the knights; 
but this deficiency was ſupplied by form- 
ing on each ſide of their benches a kind 
: G 3 of 
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of ſtaircaſe, the foot of which is in the 
center of the pit. 


The Præcinctio, which the Greeks called 
Diazona, or girdle, a kind of band, 
longer and wider than that by which 
the other ſeats were bordered, 1s {till vi- 
ſible upon the laſt benches allotted to 
the equeſtrian order; it ſerved to diſ- 
tinguiſh at firſt ſight the different orders 
of the ſtate, patricians, knights and. 
plebeians. It alſo prevented all commu- 
nication between them; the ſeats or 
benches the fartheſt from the orcheſtra, 
the moſt elevated, and twelve in num- 
ber, were called Summa Cavea; theſe 
were for the people ; who had different 
doors to enter at, either by inner arches 
cut in the rock, and which ſtill exiſt, 
or by a portico at the bottom of the 
theatre, which ferved two purpoſes ; 
one of giving the people a place of re- 
treat in caſe of ſudden rain or bad wea- 
ther; the other of ſheltering the ſeats 
from the fall of water or dirt, The por- 
tico contained ſixteen doors, which main- 


tained 
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tained a current of air, by which the 
theatre was kept cool, and the air within 
prevented from becoming corrupt; ſeven 
ftaircaſes terminated at theſe doors. 


On each fide of the portico was a 
ſpace of twenty-eight feet, filled up 
with four rows of ſeats. It is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe theſe were for the lictors, 
public criers and other officers of the 
magiſtrate, that they might always be 
ready to receive his orders, and prevent 
or terminate the quarrels of the people; 
a regulation obſerved in Athens as the 
commentator of the Peace of Ariſto- 
phanes has ſufficiently proved: and - 
what with me ſeems to give more weight 
to the ſuppoſition 1s, that from theſe 
places there were paſſages by ſecret ſtair- 
caſes to the priſons ; one. of which is ſtill 
remaining, where are found the iron 
ring and chains by which the perſons of 
offenders were ſecured. 


Several ranges of ſeats were placed 
over the portico, but it is difficult to 
G 4 ſay 
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ſay for what kind of perſons they were 
intended; if I may be permitted to con- 
jecture, I ſhould think it was from theſe 
the ſlaves, flower girls, and men and wo- 
men of ill-fame ſaw the performance; 
for, according to a law of Auguſtus, per- 
ſons of this deſcription were not per- 
mitted to be preſent at theatrical per- 
formances, except in the moſt elevated 
places. The ſtaircaſe by which theſe 
depraved claſſes got to their places was 
ſupported by the mountain. 


There are ſquare modillions, eight feet 
from each other, all round the xte- 
rior walls. 


The remains on each fide of the the- 
atre atteſt its ancient magnificence. Se- 
veral of the arcades ſtill remain; ſome 
half gone to ruin, others entire. Theſe 
ſerved to ſupport the covering of the 
ſtage; this roof or ceiling i is intirely de- 
ſtroyed, not lo much as a trace of it 18 
to be found, 


If 
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If we allow fourteen inches to each 
place, the theatre might contain ſeven 
thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſix 
perſons, without reckoning the ſeats 
over the portico, or the places of the ſe- 
nators in the orcheſtra; ſo that it may 
be ſaid, without exaggeration, to have 
contained about nine thouſand ſpectators. 


The ſtage was about twenty-one feet 
long from the orcheſtra : nothing now 
remains of it except the baſe of that part 
which in our theatre is the place of the 
foot lights ; this was rather lower than 


the ſtage, as appears by the little wall 
by which they were ſeparated, 


The plan of a ſmall ſemi-circular 
ſpace, in which ſtood a curved wall, and 
which was called Valva Regia, on ac- 
count of its magnificence and the orna- 
ments which ſerved to decorate it, 1s 
ſeen oppoſite to the centre of the or- 
cheſtra. The Greeks, according to Pol- 
lux, called this little incloſed ſpace Ba- 
Aleion, or the royal habitation; this kind 
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| of arch was placed between two doors of 
the ſame form, called Haſpitalia, becauſe 
* they were the places for ſtrangers who 
came to ſee the performance. Some 
|| veſtiges of that on the left ſide yet re- 
| main. Upon the pediments of the doors 
| were placed different paintings ſuitable 
| to the repreſentation, which were varied 
| 


. 2 
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like ſcenic decorations ; for a comedy they 
were public ſquares, ſtreets and houſes; 
for a tragedy porticos, colonades, and 
the ſtatues of heros; for ſatire or 
farce, grottos, fauns, gardens, and other 
rural objects. 


| 
| | The ſcenes and decorations rapidly 
| changed, and with great facility, accord- 
ing as the piece required. Some of the 
m1 walls which ſerved to ſupport the pul- 
1 lies and counterpoiſes, by which the 
machinery was lifted up, have not yet 
quite gone to ruin. The Bronte/on was 
a place behind the ſtage, whence, with 
goat ſkins filled with little pebbles, and 
thaken in the air, an imitation of thun- 
der was produced. To theſe diviſions 
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of the theatre muſt be added the Cho- 
ragia, which muſt have been ſpacious 
for the diſpoſition of the choruſes, and 
keeping the dreſſes, maſks, and different 
inſtruments proper to the ſtage. 


To prevent the waters from injur- 
ing the theatre, two walls were built 
with a canal, ſo diſpoſed as to con- 


tain and convey them to the preci- . 


pices of the mountain; and the rain 
which fell within the theatre ran to 
the centre of the orcheſtra, and thence 
under the foot lights, where it was re- 


ceived into a ciſtern which remains to 
this day, 


The time when the theatre was built, 


and the names of the magiſtrates who 
preſided at the building of it are un- 
known; but on that account it is no 
leſs a proof of the vaſt genius of the 
Romans who never 1n any of their works 
loſt ſight of poſterity. In all of them 
they knew how to join beauty of form 
to extent, ſolidity and elegance, and even 
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in their pleaſures were always great; 
whilſt, in the preſent age, public edi- 
fices reſemble the ſlender and elegant 
decorations with which the heads of 
women are ornamented, and will laſt but 
for a ſeaſon. 


The place upon which the convent 
of the Trinitarians now ſtands, was for- 
merly the ſcite of a temple dedicated to 
Diana. A part of the materials ſerved 
to build the church, and the reſt were 
fold to build San Miguel de los Reyes, 
near Valencia. There are ſeveral ſepul- 
chral ſtones in the exterior walls and 


the cloiſter, on which are the following 
inſcriptions : 


SERGIAE M.F 
PEREGRINAE 
THEOMNESTVS. ET LAIS 
ET DIDYME LIBERTI 


ANTONIAE. L. F. 

SERGILLAE 
VEGETVS 
LIBERT, 
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L. ANTONIO L. F GAL 
NVMIDAE PREFECT 
FABRVM TRIBVNO MILIT. 
LEG. PRIMAE ITALICAE 
L. RVBRIVS POLYBIVS AMICO 


SERGIAE M. F. 
PEREGRINAE 
L. IVLIVS ACTIVS 
ET PORCIA MELE E 


ANTONIAE L. F 
SERGILLAE 
L. TERENTIVS FRATERNUS 
AD FINI 


Theſe five inſcriptions, very well pre- 
ſerved, are inſerted in the wall on each 


ſide of the church door of the Trini— 
tarians. 


The 
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kl! The inſcription following is in the 
1 ö cloiſter. The characters are unknown : 
it I copy them ſuch as they are. 


HAHSOCUL MOS G 
IND NV NPMGS 
ENV NN A 


1 The following are found in the caſtle. 


C. LICINIO 
Q. F. GAL 
CAMPANO 
AEDILI II VIRO 
FLAMINI 
EX DD 
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AVLO AEMILIO 

PAVLI F. PAL 

REGILO XV VI 
SACRIS FACIENDI 
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8 * PREFEC]O VRB. 
| IURI DICUND 
1 QUESTORI 

| TI. CAESARIS AV. 
28 PATRONO 

5 Q. FABIO CN. F. 


GAL GEMINO 
PONTIF SALIO 
DD. 
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DIS MAN 
GEMIN. MYRINES 
ANN XXX 
L. BAEB PARDUS 
OMNI BONO . 
DE SE MERIT .Z 
FECIT 


MCALPVRNIO M. F. 
GAL LVPERCO 
AED II. VIR. PONTIFICI. 
 MANLIA CN. F 


P. BAE BIO L. F. 
GAL MAXIMO. 
IVLIANO AED. FLAM 
POPILIA AVIIA 
EX TESTAMENT O 


C. POPILII CVPITI 
PAT RIS 
M. ACILIO M. FC 
*. FO PRO CVRA. 
CAESARYM CON 
VENTVS TARRACHON 
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The three following are near the great 
church. The characters of the laſt are 
ſimilar to thoſe found in the cloiſter of 
the Trinitarians. 


C. VOCONIO C.F 
GAL. PLACIDO AED 
II. VIRO II. FLAMINI. II. 
QVESTORI 
SALIORUM MAGISTRO 


POPILIAE L.F. 
RECTINAE AN XVI 
C LICINIVSC.F. 
GAL. MARINUS 
VOCONIVS ROMANVS 
VXO RI. 
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The wall adjoining to the city gate is 


covered with fragments of inſcriptions: 
the following are intire. 


D. M. 
BN E BIXAENICE 
FELIX VXO 
DULCISSIM 


FABIA Q.L. HIRVNDO 
AN XXX 


— WF F 
G. GRATTIVS 
HALYS SIBI'E 
GRATTIAE MYRSINI 
VXORI KARISSIM 
AN XXXXVII 


8181 ET SUIS 


Vol. III. H Dpon 
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Upon a column of white marble, to 
the left, on entering the city, we read, 


' DEO 
AVRELI 
ANO 


The moſt curious of all theſe inſcrip- 
tions 1s that found by the fide of the 
houſe door of M. Jean Duclos. 


M. ACILIVS L. F. 
FoONTANvs 

ERIPVIT NOBEIS VNDE VICENSVMVS ANNVS 

INGRESSVM IVENEM MILITIAM CVPIDE 

PARCAE FALLVNTVR FONTANVM QVEA RAPVERVNT 

CVM SIT PERPETVO FAMA FVTVRA VIRI. 


Father Flores, in the ſecond part of his 
Treatiſe on the Coins of the Colonies 
and municipal Cities of Spain, has col- 
lected moſt of thoſe which belonged to 
Saguntum. Three pieces of a battering 
ram are preſerved in Morviedro: I ſaw 
one in the caſtle, which I ſhould have 
ſuſpected to have been the axle-tree of 


ſome 
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ſome enormous carriage made to carry 


the materials employed in that vaſt 


edifice. | | 


Morviedro does not at preſent contain 
more than from three to four thouſand 
inhabitants; the environs are fertile, 
and produce ſilk, wine, oil, hemp and 
corn; theſe productions world ſtill be 
increaſed were not the river Toro dry 
the greateſt part of the year. 
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OF THE KINGDOM OF 
.FALEBNCI1A. | 


THE kingdom of Valencia extends 
from north to ſouth, and is about ſixty 
leagues in length: its greateſt breadth 
does not exceed twenty-five leagues. It 
is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by the 
Mediterranean; on the weſt by New 
Caſtile, and the kingdom of Murcia; 
and on the north by Catalonia and Ar- 
ragon. It was formerly inhabited by the 
Celtiberians, the Turdetani, the Luſoni, 
&c. &c. | 


This kingdom 1s watered by thirty- 
five rivers, all of which run toward the 
eaſt: the principal of theſe are the Se- 
gura, which has its ſource in Andaluſia 
in the Sierra de Segura, whence it takes 
its name; its courſe from the ſouth to 
the north is about forty leagues ; after 
having croſſed Murcia it waſhes the walls 
of Orihuella, and falls into the ſea at 
Guardamar. The Xucar, which riſes 


In 
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in New Caſtile, waters the kingdom of 
Valencia through its whole extent, and 
is loſt in the ſea near Cullera, which gives 
its name to a neighbouring Cape. The 
Guadalaviar, which in Arabic ſignifies | 
clear water, and called by the Romans 
Turias, has its ſource near that of the 
Tagus in Arragon; the mouth of it is 
not far from Valencia. 'This river is not. 
deep, but has an abundance of fiſh, and 
its banks are covered with ſhrubs, flowers 
and verdure. 

Valencia is, in proportion to its extent, 
one of the beſt peopled provinces of Spain; 
it contains ſeven principal cities, ſixty- 
four great towns, and upwards of a thou- 
ſand villages ; it has four ſea-ports, the 
moſt conſiderable of which is that of 
Alicant; the ſoil is extremely fertile, al- 
though divided by mountains. Theſe 
contain mines of ſinopica *, iron and 


* Found in the New Jerſeys alſo, and there called 
by the people blood-ſtone, from the ſtaining the 
hands of a bloody colour, T 


H 3 aallum. 
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allum. There are alſo found quarries 
of marble, jaſper, plaſter, lapis cala- 
minaris, and potters clay, of which dif- 
ferent kinds of earthen veſſels are made. 


Several authors have written of the 
city and kingdom of Valencia; the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of them are Viziana, Beu- 
ter, Eſcolano, and Diago. This ſmall 
province contains eight hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants; it annually produces 
nearly a million weight of ſilk; an hun- 
dred thouſand arrobas“ of hemp, an 
hundred and thirty thouſand arrobas of 
oil, and three million cantaros + of 
wine; ſo that its active commerce with 
France, England, and Holland is conſi- 
derable; it is calculated at ten millions 
of piaſtres per annum, which make 
about forty million of French livres 
(above ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling) This eſtimate, however, appears 
to be rather exaggerated. 


The arroba weighs twenty - five pounds. 
+ A meaſure which contains ſixteen pints, 
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OF THE ENVIRONS OF 
VALENCIA. 


AFTER leaving Morviedro, on our 
way to Segorbe, we perceive to the right 
a kind of circylar boundary which in- 
cloſes a valley in which are a great 
number of villages; the principal are 
Almenera, Benecalaf, Faura, Canet and 
Benediten. 


We afterwards arrive at Torres Torres, 
a ſmall town which ſome writers pretend 


was the ancient Turdeta, the capital of 


Turdetania; if this be true, the hatred 
its inhabitants ſwore againſt thoſe of 
Saguntum, and which was revenged by 
the Romans, may be ſaid ſtill to exiſt in 
all its force, for were they not ſubjects 
to the ſame prince they would be in a 
ſtate of perpetual warfare. Their diſ- 
putes and antipathy ariſe from the wa- 
ters which ſerve to overflow the coun- 
try in dry ſeaſons, and who knows, ſays 


the Abbs Ponz, but their ancient 


quarrels had the ſame foundation ? 
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Farther on upon the road we come to 
a cluſter of mountains, in the boſom of 
which 1s a celebrated chapel, called the 
chapel of Nueſtra Senora de la Cueva 
Santa (our lady of the holy grotto) The 
concourſe of people at this chapel is in- 
credible, eſpecially on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, which is the feſtival. The 
image of the virgin 1s placed at the bot- 
tom of a deep grotto, to which the de- 
vout deſcend by a wide ſtaircaſe. The 
virgin performs many miracles, and if, 
as it is ſaid, the image be of plaſter, | 
and has been preſerved two centuries in 
that damp place, this is a miracle ſuf- 
ficiently remarkable, becauſe figures 
made of the ſame materials are diſſol ved 
there in two days. The duties of the 
chapel are performed by prieſts, who 
live in a large houſe built by the fide 
of the grotto, and which, at the ſame 
time, ſerves for a vicarage and an inn, 


Segorbe is two leagues from this ſoli- 
tary chapel. Some of the hiſtorians 
of Spain infſt, and others deny, that 

Se- 
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Segorbe was the ancient Segobrica: Di- 
ago ſays, with ſome appearance of truth, 
that modern Segorbe was formerly the 
capital of Celtiberia, and that it is the 
city mentioned in inſcriptions and an- 
cient coins, In its preſent ſtate it con- 
. tains not more than from five to fix 


thouſand inhabitants. It is ſurrounded. 


by well cultivated: gardens ; the climate 
is mild, and the country abounds in 
every kind of fruit. 


The Jeſuits had a college in Segorbe; 
their houſe has been converted into an 
epiſcopal ſeminary. The tomb of Peter 
 Miralles, the founder of the college, is 
to the right of the great altar. Miralles 
left Bexis, the place of his birth, when 
he was very young, and after ſerving 
his ſoyereign with much reputation and 
ſucceſs, both in Europe and the Indies, 
returned very rich to his country, with 
the intention of employing an hundred 
and ſixty thouſand piaſtres, about ſix 
hundred and ſome thouſand livres (twen- 
ty-ſix thouſand pounds) in founding a 

col- 
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college, an aſylum for poor orphans, 
and a convent of reformed Auguſtin 
monks: he had at firſt reſolved to make 
theſe foundations in Bexis, but his 
countrymen, for ſome reaſon now un- 
known, oppoſed him in his deſign. His 
ſtatue of ſtucco, as large as life, and in a 
kneeling poſture, is upon the urn which 
contains his aſhes; and round it the 
principal actions of his life are repre- 
ſented in fix bas- reliefs. The whole work 
1s very well executed. 


The greateſt curioſity in Segorbe is 
the fountain ; which even at its ſource 
furniſhes water ſufficient to turn two 
mill-wheels, and water all the neigh- 
bouring country. The water 1s whole- 
ſome, clear, and well taſted ; it does not 
breed either reptiles or flies, and becomes 
not corrupt by being kept; but its moſt 
remarkable property is that of petrify- 
ing the roots and branches of the trees 
which grow by its ſide, and even the 
channels through which it paſſes. It is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the greater or 

leſſer 
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leſſer quantity of the ſtrong ſediment 
it depoſits, which then becomes hard 
and may be compared to the pumice 
ſtone, is in proportion as its courſe is 
more or leſs rapid. Notwithſtanding 
this, the inhabitants of Segorbe are 
not more ſubject to the ſtone and gravel 
than thoſe of any other part of the 
world. . 


* 


Xerica is two leagues from Segorbe, 
and ſituated upon the banks of the 
Palencia, at the foot of a mountain, 
upon which are the remains of a 
caſtle which appears to have been for- 
merly a place of great ſtrength. The 
chief productions of the neighbouring 
country are wine, wheat and indian corn, 
and the ſoil abounds in excellent paſ- 
turage for cattle. This city has been 


the ſubject of many diſputes among an- 


tiquarians ;' ſome aſſerting that it was 
the ancient Ociſerda or Etobeſa ; others 
that it was called Laxata, afterwards Lax- 
eta, which at length became Kerica. 
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There are a few fragments of Roman 
inſcriptions in Xerica and in Vivel, 
which is at the diſtance of half a league, 
but they appeared to be leſs deſerving of 
attention, and not more likely to pleaſe 
the greateſt lovers of antiquity than a 
modeſt inſcription, which is modern and 
found on the bridge over the Palencia, 
between Segorbe and Xerica. - | 


JOANNES A MVNATONES 
EPS. SEGOBRICENSIS VIATO 
RVM PERICVLIS PROS 
PICIENS HVNC PONTEM 
A FVNDAMENTIS EREXIT 
ANNO 1570. 


The road from Xerica to Vivel runs 
by the ſide of gardens delighttully ſhaded. 
The town of Vivel is ſituated on the 
Palencia; it is ſaid to have formerly been 
a city of Celtiberia, called Be- Sinum, and 
afterwards Vivarium, which by corrup- 
tion is now become Vivel: at preſent it 


does not contain more than three hun- 
dred 
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dred inhabitants, who are all employed 
in the cultivation of their lands, which 
are well watered and fertile. *Eſcolano 
and Diago give ſeveral inſcriptions found 
in the town ; ſome of theſe afford reaſon 
to conjecture that different branches of 
the family of Porcia were eſtabliſhed in 
this part of Spain, and that they went 
thither with M. Portius Cato. In others 
we find the names of Agricola, Domi- 


tian, Emilius, and the family of Cor- 
nelia. | 


Two leagues from Vivel we arrive at 
Bexis, a conſiderable town ſituated upon 
a little eminence, and ſurrounded by 
high mountains. 'The country is watered 
by a river called Toro, from the name 
of the village near which it has its 
ſource ; it is the ſame river which falls 


into the ſea near Morviedro; in one 


part of it, for the diſtance of two or 
three leagues, it furniſhes excellent trout. 
Several antiquarians place at Bexis an 
ancient city named Bergis. The preſent 


town 1s the chief place among the towns, 


vil- 
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villages and hamlets belonging to the 
order of Calatrava. 


After leaving Bexis, the road deſcends 
into a deep valley and becomes delightful; 
it lies through the boſom of mountains 
covered with pines, verdure and aromatic 
plants; the vine alſo is cultivated there 
in ſituations properly expoſed to the 
ſun. The Canalen rolls its waters 
through this delightful abode, and the 
road afterwards croſſes the mountains, 
the higheſt of which is called la Vellida. 
From the top of this mountain the eye 
takes in an immenſe country, a vaſt 
extent of ſea, the city of Valencia, and 
the plains by which it is ſurrounded. 
Canales, a little village, where the ice, 
ſo neceſſary to the people of Valencia 
is depoſited, is but at a little diſtance 
from la Vellida. 


The road from Canales deſcends for 
the ſpace of a league, and in a deep bot- 
tom we diſcover Andilla. This town 


mer its celebrity on account of the fine 
paint- 
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paintings contained in its church. The 


great altar is ornamented with ten Co- 
rinthian columns of the moſt juſt pro- 


portions, and between which are ſeveral 


bas-reliefs repreſenting the myſteries of 
the incarnation of Chriſt : the crown is 
compoſed of ſeveral angels, who hold 
the different inſtruments of his death. 
The altar is ſhut in by great doors, 
which are more to be 2dmired than any 
thing contained in the church. They 
were painted by Ribalta, whilſt his great 
abilities retained their full vigour. The 
ſubjects are taken from the ſcriptures, 
and executed in the moſt ſtriking and 
maſterly manner; the correctneſs, co- 


louring and compoſition of theſe paint- 


ings are not to be ſurpaſſed. 


The inhabitants of Andilla have great 
merit in having preſerved theſe precious 
productions inſtead of imitating thoſe 
of ſeveral other villages who, to decorate 
their churches after the modern manner, 
have deſtroyed ſeveral maſter-pieces of 
art. The former, however, are blame- 

able 
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bale for having uſeleſsly expended a ſum 
of money for the purpoſe of building a 
high tower by the ſide of their church ; 
ſince, conſidering the ſituation of their 
village, which is entirely ſurrounded by 
very high mountains, had they raiſed 
their tower to four times the height it 
has, it would never have been ſeen at a 
diſtance, nor could any thing have been 
diſcovered from it ; this luxury is beſides 
ſhameful in two hundred inhabitants at 
the bottom of a deep valley: the money 


might undoubtedly have been better 
employed. ; 


From Andilla the road almoſt conti- 
nually aſcends for two leagues, at the 
end of which we arrive at Alcublas, 
and, after paſſing over a plain of four 
leagues, at Liria. This city was famous 
in antiquity ; it is univerſally allowed 
to have been the ancient Edeta, built by 
the firſt inhabitants of Spain. A ſtone 
with ſome Roman characters was diſco- 
vered in 1759, near the public fountain. 
Don Joſeph Rios, vicar of Cullera, ex- 

plained 


7:7 SRATINE ii; 
plained the characters in the following 
manner, in a diſſertation full of erudition. 


Templum Nympharum 2. S ertorius Eupo- 
riſtus Sertorianus & ſertoria feſta 2 ſolo, ita 
uti ſculptum eft, in honorem edetanorum & 
patronorum ſuorum : 


And lower down, 


Sud pecunid fecerunt. 

Liria is ſituated between two little 
mountains, and contains about ſixteen 
hundred inhabitants, moſt of whom are 
employed in agriculture; the front of 
their church exhibits ſome fine archi- 


tet᷑ture: Martin de Olindo was the ar- 
chitect. | 


— 


The Carthuſian monaſtery of Porta- 
cel; 18 two leagues from Liria, and Va- 
lencia four from the monaſtery. 


Vol. III. 1 . 
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VALENCIA. 


MORE has been written upon 
Valencia than upon any other city in 
the kingdom of Spain ; Eſcolano, Vici- 
ana, Beuter, Eſclapes and Diago, all of 
the kingdom of Valencia, have left an- 


nals and hiſtories of that capital, and I 


am not ſurpriſed at what they have 
done; Valencia was, for a long time, 
the city in which a greater number of 
books were printed than in any other 
in all Spain. 


Its ancient name is unknown; but, 
it is ſaid to have been taken and forti- 
fied by Scipio, deſtroyed by Pompey, 
and rebuilt by Sertorius. It was taken 
from the Romans by the Goths, and 
from the latter by the Moors, who, at 
twice, poſſeſſed it two hundred and thirty- 
nine years ; for it was taken in 1094 by 
the famous Cid-Rui-Diaz de Vivar, and 
bore, during four years, the name of 
Valencia of the Cid. The Moors re- 

took 
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took it, but it was finally conquered in 
1238, by the king Don Jayme, and em- 


belliſhed as well as enlarged by Don 


Pedro IV. king of Arragon. It is about 
half a league in circumference, and the 
walls are built for ornament rather than 
defence: 


Mariana the hiſtorian ſays, that in 


Valencia chearfulneſs enters at the doors 
and windows; the deſcription he gives 
of this city is in many reſpe&s devoid 
of truth, and ſuch that the author proves 
himſelf more a poet than an hiſtorian. 
Several geographers who have had im. 
plicit faith in Mariana, have even exag- 
gerated his account of Valencia, and ſaid, 
the houſes here are all palaces, on which 
account the name of Bella was given to 
the city, an epithet difficult to reconcile, 


with narrow, crooked and unpaved ſtreets, 


impaſſable after rain; and in which 
there are but two or three houſes built 


with taſte; and a few churches diſtin- 


guiſhed by their architecture. In a word, 


it is a city built by the Moors, who, for 


I 2 reaſons 
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reaſons of policy, jealouſy or religion, 
aſſociating but ſeldom with each other, 
and ſhut up with their women, conſi- 
dered {ſtreets as nothing more than ne- 
eeſſary paths, little capable of embelliſh- 
ment, and gave their whole attention 
to the interior of their houſes, which 
were airy and ſpacious, but in general 
inconvenient and badiy diſtributed, Be- 
ſides, the luxury of carriages had not 
yet been introduced. But the Spaniards, 
ſince their conqueſt of the kingdom, 
might eaſily have remedied a defect which 
at preſent is ſo conſiderable, and not 
have followed in their new buildings the 
injudicious plan traced by the Moors, 


Burjaſot, a village a league from Va- 

lencia, ſtands on an eſtate belonging 
to the College of Corpus Chriſti in 
that city. 


Eſcolano derives the name of Burjaſot 
from the Arabic words Borg which ſig- 
nifies Zoxwer, and /ot rendered by wood, 
whence the. word ſoto, which in Caſti- 

| lian 
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Kilian means the ſame thing. In the 
middle of the wood that ſurrounded 
Burjaſot was an oak, which with its 
branches covered as much ground as a 
man with a yoke of oxen could plough 
in a day; the branches, fourteen in 
number, each of which would have 
made a great tree, were eighty paces di- 
ameter. They were ſupported by pillars, 
which gave to the incloſure the appear- 
ance of a rural cloiſter. Eſcolano ſaw 
this tree and gave a deſcription of it. 
In 1670, it was thrown down by light- 
— >; 


Burjaſot ſtill preſents monuments 
much more important, and which the 
city of Valencia takes great care to keep 
in repair; theſe are the public ſubter- 
raneous granaries, conſtructed by the 
Romans, and mentioned by Columella, 
Pliny, Varro, and Suidas, who call 
them Silos, or Siros*; and which in the 

* Va- 

* Sed id genus horrei quod ſcripfimus, niſi fit 


in ſicca poſitione, quamvis granum robuſtiſſimum 
1 8 13 Cor 
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Valencian language are now called Jas 
Sichas or Siches de San Roque. 


The monument of Frances PAdvenant, 
the moſt famous actreſs Spain ever had, 
is in the'old church of Burjaſot. She 
died a few years fince at the age of 
twenty-two, by the exceſs of her de- 
baucheries: her epitaph, written by a 
prieſt, one of her friends, is ſilent upon 
this head. 


O mors, quam amara eft 
memoria tua! 


corrumpit ſitu: qui $i nullus adſit poſſunt etiam de- 
foſſa frumenta ſervari, ſicut tranſmarinis quibuſdam 
provinciis ubi puteorum in modum, quos appellant 
Siros, exhauſta humus, editos a ſe fructus recipit. 
Columel. lib. 1. cap. 6. n“. 15. 

Quidam granaria habent ſub terris, ſpeluncas quas 
vocant Seiros, ut in Cappadocia ac Thracia; alii, 
ut in Hiſpania citeriore puteos, ut in agro Cartha- 
ginenſi & Oſcenſi. Varro de Re Ruſt. lib. 1. cap. 57. 


Suidas, tom. ii. p. 734 and 744. 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 18. cap. 30. 
Quint. Curt. lib. 7. cap. 4. n?. 24, &c, 


A quj 
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. A qui jace | 
| Franciſca 
PAdvenant 
de edad de veinte y dos annos 
y ocho dias, immortal 
por ſu agudiſſimo 
talento, y admi- 
racion unica en 
ſu profeſſion, mu- 
rio en onze de abril 1772, 
dando eſpeciales 
mueſtras de fer- 
voroſa contri- 
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: pulvis E umbra 
ſumus *. 


| cion ; ruegen a Dios {1 
por ella A 
Bom Proceren, " 
i * 5 EE 
primi, | 4 
ſummi lacrymantur 1 
poſt vitam fumus, Li; 


O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thet ! 
Here lies Frances I Advenant aged twenty-two years 
I4 and 
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From Burjaſot the excellent figs, called 
at Marſeilles Figues Bourjaſotes, derive 
their name, and not from Alexander VI. 
of Borgia, archbiſhop of Valencia before 
he was pope, as Menage pretends in his 
Italian etymologies under the word Fico 
Brogiotto: it is true they were tranſ- 
planted to Italy by this luxurious pope, 
and there made known by him to the 

nice palates of that country. 
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A few years ago a ſtone with the fol- 
lowing inſcription was found in the Gua- 
dalaviar, in the environs of Valencia: 


SODALICIUM 
VERNARVM 


COLEN'TES ISID:::: 


and eight days, immortal by her rare talents, and 
the greateſt prodigy of her profeſſion. She died 
= 11 April, 1772, after having ſhewn marks of the 
1 moſt fervent contrition. Pray to God for her. 


Whilſt the great, the rich, the powerful, and the 
> people ſhall regret her loſs and ſhed tears at her fate, 
j | let us not forget, that, after this life, we are but 
! {moke, ſhadows and duſt, 1 4 


It 


OT ITATN' . 
It is placed upon the road not far 
from where it was diſcovered : and has 
above it another ſtone, in the center of 
which is'a crown of laurel, a cornuco- 


pia, and the following characters as a 
legend: 


T 
CO. IV. IT, VALENIA 


After placing the two ſtones, the fol- 
lowing inſcription was put over them— 
Siſte, antiquitatis amator: diu ſocii in 


alveo ſepulti lapides A. D. MDCCLIV. 


inventi, ſequenti in hunc proximiorem 
locum poſiti, dic ubi, dic quando pri- 
mum erecti. 


Moſt of the hiſtorians who have 
written upon Valencia maintain it to 
have been the firſt city in Spain, in which 


the art of printing was known; and in 


the ſuppoſition that it was not introduced 
into that kingdom before the year 1474, 
they mention a Salluſt printed at Valencia 


in 1475, and a Latin dictionary, intitled 


Comprehenſorium, at the end of which is 


read 
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read as follows: Preſens hujus Comprehen« 


feru præclarum opus Valentiæ impreſſum anno 


MCCCCEXXV. Die vero XXIII menſis 


februari finit feliciter. This work is in 


the library of Don Gregory Mayant, Who 
reſides at Valencia, and who has one of 
the moſt valuable collections of books 
in the kingdom. He may be called the 
Neſtor of Spaniſh literature. Although 
eighty years of age, moſt of his time is 
devoted to letters, and thus the laſt mo- 
ments of a life, celebrated by a great 
number of works, are conſecrated to the 
inſtruction of his countrymen. Voltaire 
has juſtly given him the title of famous. 
Dr. Robertſon conſulted him upon his 
hiſtory of America, and he maintains a 
correſpondence with all the learned men 
in Europe. He gives the moſt polite re- 
ception to viſitors, and was pleaſed to 
place me in the number of thoſe whom 
he honours with his friendſhip. I was 
not leſs ſatisfied with his brother Don 
Antonio Mayans, a man well acquainted 
with the antiquities of Spain, and who, 

among 
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among other works, has given the hiſ- 
tory of Elche, formerly Hici. 

During my ſtay at Valencia, I was 
preſent at the celebration of a feaſt 
given by the ſociety de la Real Maęſtranxa, 
on the birthday of Charles III. This 
name is given at Valencia, Granada, Se- 
ville, Zamora, and ſome other cities, to 
a ſociety compoſed of ſome of the firſt 
nobility of the country. The Maeſtrantes, 
in different cities, have a very rich uni- 
form, and enjoy, by grant from his 
majeſty, ſeyeral honourable privileges. 
They march to the field under his ban- 
ners, and are followed by ſeveral com- 
panties compoſed of their vaſſals. This 
preſents an image of the feudal ſyſtem, 
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ROAD FROM VALENCIA TO 


ALICANT. 


I LEFT Valencia about one o'clock 
on the 22d of January, in a Volante *; 
the weather was extremely fine, the ſun 
clear and very warm, and the country 
as beautiful as in the month of April. 
The road at firſt is good, and paſſes 
through ſeveral villages, but afterwards 
becomes ſuch as it probably was at the 
creation ; ſand up to the axletree, and an 
immenſe deſert full of the high thorny 
and ſtrong plant which the people of 
the country call Pita; the aloe of Ame- 
rica, of which the Spaniards make cord- 
age. The Catalans ſpin it ſo finely, that 
the thread 1s uſed in making of blonde. 
Algemiſi is the firſt town upon this 
road. The Spaniſh traveller ſays, the 
facade of the church is in a good taſte, 
the great altar of fine architecture, and 


* A light open carriage, as I may ſay, continually 
blown about by the wind. 
that 
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that in the inſide of the church there 
are ſeveral pieces of ſculpture well exe- 
cuted, and ſome paintings by Ribalta. 
Alcire, two leagues from Algemeſi, is a 
conſiderable town, well ſituated. The 
Moors call it Agecira, which ſignifies 
and; and, in fact, it is one, being ſur- 


paſs over a ſtone bridge. The country 
about Alcire produces rice, fruits, and 
grain: the ſugar cane was formerly cul- 
tivated there with ſome ſucceſs, but ſince 
ſugar has been brought, cheaper and of 
a better quality, from America, this cul- 
tivation has been neglected. 


The road from this town to San Felipe 
is, in general, tolerably good; ſome- 
times commanded by high and barren 
mountains, at others croſſed by different 
ſtreams. | 


Felipe you paſs over the widow's bridge. 


the 


rounded by the river Xucar, which you 
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Three quarters of a league from San 


A mother who had the misfortune to 
loſe her only ſon in the river over which 
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the bridge is built, cauſed it to be 
erected, that the ſame misfortune might 
not happen to any mother in future. 


San Felipe was called Serabis in the 
time of the Romans; and, when in the 
poſſeſſion of the Moors Xativa, a name 
{till given it by the common people; it 
was deſtroyed at the beginning of this 
century for having reſiſted the arms of 


The caſtle was formerly the priſon of 


the duke of Calabria *. 
Between 


* Ferdinand of Arragon, duke of Calabria, eldeſt 
fon of Don Fadrique of Arragon, king of Naples, 
born in Andria in 1488. His father having been de- 
prived of his ſtates by Ferdinand V. called the Ca- 
tholic, and Louis XII. of France; Ferdinand, who 
was his preſumptive heir, ſhut himſelf up with ſome 
troops in Tarenteſia, where, unable to defend him. 
ſelf long, he was obliged to ſurrender to the great 
captain Gonzalo Fernandez, who treated him well 
and ſent him into Spain, whilſt his father, mother 
and brothers were in France. King Ferdinand im- 
priſoned him in the caſtle of Xativa, where he re- 


mained ten years, after which Charles V. gave him 
| his 
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Between San Felipe and Mogente, the 
traveller, in leſs than two hours, twelve 
times croſſes a river called Barranjo de 
Mogente; the laurel roſe, ſo carefully cul- 
tivated in our gardens in France, grows 
naturally upon its banks. He next ar- 


rives at Villena, a ſmall town of new 
Caſtile. 


Not far from Villena is the little vil- 
lage of Biar, called by the Romans 
Apiarium, on account of its excellent 
honey, which was as white as ſnow. It 


is ſtill famous for the ſame valuable pro- 
duction, 


his liberty, and received him at Valladolid, where the 
court then was; he married him to the queen Urſula 
Germaine, widow of his grandfather, daughter to 
the count de Foix, and niece to Louis XII. he after- 
wards named him viceroy of Valencia, Having loſt 
his wife, he married Donna Mencia de Mendoza. 
He died at the age of 66 years and ſome months, and 
was interred by the fide of his firſt wife in the church 
of San Miguel de los Reyes, near Valencia, in a 
monaſtery of Jeronymites, which he had founded, 
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To the left of Villena is Alcoy, a 
handſome little town, ſituated upon the 
river of that name. Iron mines were 
diſcovered in the neighbourhood in 1504 
but it is more remarkable for a fountain 
called by the inhabitants Barchel ; they 
ſay, that it throws up an abundance of 
water during the ſpace of fourteen years; 
that it afterwards becomes exhauſted, and 
that it runs and dries up periodically. 
The mountains in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Contentaina are famous 
from the great quantity of rare and me- 
dicinal plants found upon them. 


Altea, rich in wine, filk, flax, and 
honey, is by the ſea-ſide. 


Denia, an ancient city founded by 
the people of Marſeilles in honour of 
Diana, lies to the north of Altena; it 
was called by the founders Artemiſium, 
from the Greek name of that deity: the 
Romans gave it the appellation of Di- 
aneum, whence the name it now bears. 
Sertorius made an advantageous uſe of 

this 
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this place, and it is not long ſince the 
inhabitants {till called it Atalaya de Ser- 
torio, the obſervatory of Sertorius. It 
ſtands at the foot of Mount Mongon, 
and has a commodious harbour; the ſoil 
is fertile, and abounds in corn, wine and 
almonds, : | | 
Between Denia and Altea, the land 
forms a promontory, called Cape Martin, 
but the inhabitants of the country ſtill 
call it, Artemus. This cape ſeparates 


the Gulph of Valencia from that of 
Alicant. 


Vor. III. 
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ALTCANT 


ALICANT was, for a long time, only 
a ſmall village: Viciana ſays, that in 
1519, there were but ſix houſes upon 
the ground on which the city now 
ſtands; but in 1562 the number amounted 
to upwards of a thouſand. The cir- 
cumſtances which moſt contributed to 
this prodigious increafe, were the means 
made ule of by the inhabitants to ſecure 
themſelves from the enterprizes and ra- 
vages of the corſairs. They employed a 
part of their property in making ſtrong 
fortifications by the ſea- ſide. Several fa- 
mous pirates, ſupported by the Moors, 
then cruized in the Mediterranean ; Dra- 
gut and Barbaroſſa ſpread univerſal ter- 
ror. Alicant, become a place of ſafety, 
and capable of defence, induced the 
merchants of Carthagena and the envi- 
rons to eſtabliſh themſelves there. Theſe 
| were followed by ſeveral other merchants 
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from Milan and Genoa ; and the con- 
courſe of natives and ſtrangers ſoon gave 
1 both fame and proſperity to the city. 

It 
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It is now well built and peopled; the 


bay is ſafe and much frequented; it is 


ſheltered on the eaſt by Cape de la Hu- 
erta, and to the weſt by Cape Saint Paul 
and the Iſland of Tabarca. Veſſels an- 
chor about a mile from the mole in ſix, 
ſeven, eight and ten fathom of water, 
and may enter and go out with any wind. 
The mole is large and commodious, but 
not yet finiſhed, One of the circum- 
ſtances which has moſt contributed to 
the riches and commerce of Alicant, is 


the duties of entry being leſs there than 


at Valencia and Carthagena ; this di- 
miniſhed the commerce of theſe two 
cities in favour of the former, from 
which all the veſſels that carry on 
the trade between Spain and Italy are 
fitted out. : 


The commerce of Alicant conſiſts in 
barilla, antimony, allum, aniſeſeed, 
cummin, and the wine much eſteemed 


in Europe, called Vino tinto (tent wine). 
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Within four leagues of the city there 
is a kind of reſervoir, or ciſtern, between 
two mountains, called E Pantano, in 
which the water that falls from all the 
neighbouring mountains is received ; and 
which, in caſe of a want of ram, ſerves 
to ſupply the whole diſtrict for a year. 
The walls of the baſon are two hundred 
teet high ; and, at the baſe, upwards of 
forty feet thick. 


The ſoil of the whole country between 
Alicant and Guardamar is entirely ſaline. 
Guardamar is ſaid to be the ancient Alone, 
ſo called on account of the great quan- 

tities of ſalt found in the environs. 


Theſe ſalt pits have been famous m 
hiſtory for two thouſand years. The 
Genoeſe and the traders from Piſa and 
the Levant formerly came there to load 
their veſſels, and took great care to in- 
fert in their treaties. of peace, an article 
whereby full liberty was granted them 
to fetch ſalt from Guardamar. 


The 
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The bay of Alicant is faid to have 

formerly been the famous gulph of Iici, 

a Roman colony, now the city of Elche, 

but the declining ſtate of the port of 
Ilici, and the improvement of that of 
Alicant, gave to the bay the name it 

now bears: it begins at Cape St. Martin, 

and terminates at Cape Palos. 


The waters of Bouſſot, a vfllage within 
a few leagues of Alicant, are ſaid to be 
of uſe in obſtructions and venereal caſes ; 
people go to drink them in the month 
of May, but they find there no kind of 
lodging, and the ſick who remain are 
obliged to have ſmall tenements erected 
for their accommodation. The roſe- 
mary plant thrives ſo well in this neigh- 
bourhood, that it frequently grows to 
the height of ſix feet. 


The fituation of Alicant is too fine for 
that part of the coaſt to have been neg- 
lected by ſtrangers who landed in Spain; 
and, it is ſuppoſed, not without ſome 
reaſon, that there was formerly a city, 

K 3 of 
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of which the name is now unknown, in 
the environs of the ſpot on which Alicant 
now ſtands. Several fragments of in- 
ſcriptions, and ruins of columns and ſta- 
tues, found towards that part of the bay 
called La Cala, ſupport this conjecture. 
Some intire inſcriptions, diſcovered in 
the ſame quarter, have been preſerved 
in the neighbouring country-houſes ; 
amongſt others are the following : 


M. VALERIO. SOLANIA 
NO. SEVERO. MVRE 
NAE. F. MAG. 

M. POPILIUS ONYXS 
HIM. AVG. TEMPLVM. PD. s. 
P. R. I. Q. P 


Mario Valerio Solaniano Severo, Muren 
familiæ magiſter, Marcus Popilius Onyrs 
ſertum augur, templum, de ſua pecunia reſ- 
tituit ipſeque poſuit. 


VARRO. ANN XVIII 
H. S. E. S. T. L. 


Varro annorum octodecim hic ſepultus et: 
fit terra levis. 
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DIIS MANIBVS 
PRIAMI GENIA 
SINPONIACA 
AN. XXV. 


A ſeal or ſignet, of the form follow- 
ing, was found near the ſame place : 


[ABASCANTT]| 


It had a ſtrong little handle that it 
might be forcibly preſſed : Abaſcantus is 
ſaid to have been a Roman collector; 
and Beuter quotes an inſcription in 
which mention is made of a perſon of 
that name. | 


Q. SERTORIUS. Q. LIB. 
ABASCANTVS SE VIR AVG. 
D. S. P. F. C. IDEM QVE 
DE DICAVII. 


The inſcriptions and coins, diſcovered 
in this neighbourhood, prove that the 
city or colony exiſted before, and in, the 
time of the emperors. 


K 4 
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of which the name is now unknown, in 
the environs of the ſpot on which Alicant 
now ſtands. Several fragments of in- 
ſcriptions, and ruins of columns and ſta- 
tues, found towards that part of the bay 
called La Cala, ſupport this conjecture, 
Some intire inſcriptions, diſcovered in 
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SINPONIACA 
AN. XXV. 


A ſeal or ſignet, of the form follow- 
ing, was found near the ſame place: 


[ABASCANTTI | 


It had a ſtrong little handle that it 
might be forcibly preſſed : Abaſeantus is 
ſaid to have been a Roman collector; 
and Beuter quotes an inſcription in 
which mention is made of a perſon of 
that name. | 


Q. SERTORIUS. Q. LIB. 
AB ASCANTVS SE VIR AVG. 
D. S. P. F. C. IDEM QVE 
DEDICAVIT. 


The inſcriptions and coins, diſcovered 
in this neighbourhood, prove that the 


city or colony exiſted before, and in, the 


time of the emperors. 
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ROUTE FROM ALICANT 
TO MURCIA. 8 


TWO leagues from Alicant the tra- 
veller finds a foreſt of palm trees; a 
kind of tree which has a noble and 
ſimple, yet, in general, a melancholy ap- 
pearance: however, when they are found 
in ſuch numbers, as in the environs of 
Elche, their effect is very agreeable. I 
imagined myſelf tranſported to the 
plains of Alexandria or Grand Cairo: I 
ſaw, with a pleaſure new to me, the 
golden and tufted grape and the date, 
{uſpended by the ſide of each other; an 
horizon infinitely varied, green valleys 
interſected by a thouſand rivulets, and 
a clear and brilliant ſky, which enli- 
vened the ſcene, and rendered it one of 
the moſt intereſting I had ever beheld. 


Between Alicant and Elche there are 
ſeveral deep and covered ciſterns, the 
water of which 1s excellent. They are 
the precious remains of the religion of 

| the 
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the Moors, who neglected no means of 
facilitating ablutions and the obſervance 
of the ſalutary precepts of their law. 
The ciſterns are now going to ruin, and 
in a few years will be totally filled up. 


Elche, ſay antiquarians, is the ancient 
Tlici, a very famous colony, which had 
the ſurnames of Julia, Caxſariana, and 
Auguſta; but all the remains of its an- 
cient magnificence are a great number 
of ruins, and ſome inſcriptions : one of 


the latter is engraved upon a piece of 


a jaſper column in the convent of Nueſtra 
Senora de la Miſericordia: the words are: 


AUGVSTO DIVI. F. 
DECIVS. CELER 
DEDICAVIT. 


The column was brought from Alcu- 
dia in the environs of Elche; and, by 
the ruins found near that place, it ap- 


pears to have been more conſiderable 
than the latter, 
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The following inſcription is alſo found 
in Elche. 


ba - 
VLP. MARIANAE 
VINIT AN XXX- 
L. CASSIVS. IVNIANVS 
MARITAE * 
KARISSIMAE. 


Elche had formerly a port called 1;- 
citano, from its name Thc; it was ſtill 
reſorted to in 1418, but is, at preſent, 
abandoned, and not even a trace of the 
city, to which it belonged, is now to be 
found. The city was undoubtedly dif- 
tinct from Ilici, becauſe Elche is a league 
from the ſea. There are yet ſome re- 
mains of a road from Carthagena to the 
port of llici, and the natives called it, 
by tradition, the Roman road. 


It is alſo ſaid, that the road made by 
the Grecian Hercules, when after con- 


* 'The 3 Marita, inſtead of Uxor, is fre- 
quently found in Horace and Ovid. 


quering 
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quering Geryon, near Cadiz, he conti- 
nued his way to the Pyrenees to go into 
Gaul and Italy, paſſed through Elche. 


This city was early converted to the 
Chriſtian faith ; the name of the firſt 
biſhop of it was John; there ſtill re- 
mains a letter of compliment, written 
to him by pope Hormiſdas in 517 ; but 
the ſee was deſtroyed by the invaſion of 
the Moors. 


Elche was famous in the time of the 
Arabs: the ſituation was delightful, the 
climate mild, and the environs fertile ; 
it was for them a delightful retreat, in 
which they cultivated arts and letters in 
the midſt of pleaſures. It gave birth to 
{ſeveral celebrated men, among whom. one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed was Iſa Ben 
Mahomed Alabderita, a very pleaſing 


poet; who flouriſhed about the year 913 
of our æra. 


Mahomed Ben Abdalrhaman enjoyed 
the greateſt conſideration amongſt his 


fellow 
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fellow citizens; he deſerved to be cele- 
brated for his knowledge and piety, 
The Spaniards have his annals of Spain, 
and a hiſtory of the illuſtrious men of 
that kingdom; he died in 1213. 


Abu Abdallah Mahomed Ben Mahomed 
Ben Heſcham was ſo wiſe and juſt a 
judge, that the king of Granada, after 
receiving repeated proofs of his know- 
ledge and equity, gave him full power 
to govern in his place: he died in this 
employment in 1304. 


Elche was taken from the Moors by 
Peter the Cruel, in 1363, and has ever 
ſince remained under the dominion of 
the Spaniards ; it belongs to the houſe 
of Arcos. 


Orihuela, four leagnes from Elche, 
is an ancient and well ſituated town, 
| ſurrounded by high mountains, and, 
like all this coaſt, enjoys a perpetual 
ſpring. The country is ſo fertile as to 
have become a proverb: /lueva o no llueva, 

trigo 
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trigo en Oribuela; whether it rains or not 
there is always corn in Orihuela. 


The Romans called it Orcelis, and 
Ptolemy reckons it among the cities in- 
habited by the Baſtetani. 


One of the firſt biſhops of this city 
ſent deputies to the ſecond council of 
Arles, in the fourth century, the time 
of Conſtantine the Great. The ſee was 
afterwards united to that of Carthagena, 


and not ſeparated from it until the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century. 


Orihuela has an univerſity, which was 
founded in 1555. The college, built 
upon a high mountain, has a magnifi- 


cent proſpect, and is in itſelf an object 
of curioſity. 


The cathedral is dark, ſmall, and or- 
namented' in a bad taſte. 


The country, from Orihuela to the 


environs of Murcia, has the appearance 
of a vaſt deſert. | 
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OF THE KINGDOM OF 
MURCIA. 


THIS kingdom is the leaſt of thofe 
which compoſe the monarchy of Spain; 
it 1s but twenty-five leagues in length, 
and about twenty-three in breadth. The 
moſt conſiderable cities are Murcia, the 
capital; Carthagena, and Lorca; Alma- 
caron, ſix leagues from Carthagena, which 
is, properly ſpeaking, no more than a for- 
treſs upon the ſea coaſt, and principally 
diſtinguiſhed on account of great quan- 
tities of allum found in the neighbour- 
hood; Mula, ſituated in a fertile plain; 
Caravaca, famous for a croſs preſented to 
it by angels, and which cures all the 
ſick within ten leagues round; Lorgui, 
Calaſpara, and Cieza, which by ſome is 
thought to be the ancient Carteia. 


The two principal rivers by which 
this kingdom is watered, are the Segura, 
formerly called the Terebus, and the Gua- 
dalentin, which, riſing in the kingdom 

1 of 
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of Granada, waters that of Murcia 
from weſt to eaſt, waſhes the walls of 
Lorca, and falls into the Mediterranean 
near Almacaron. 


The Kingdom of Murcia produces a 
great quantity of ſilk. The Moors, when 
they conquered Spain, are ſaid to have 
brought thither the mulberry-tree, and 
to have taught the Spaniards the man- 
ner of cultivating it, as alſo how to pre- 
pare and weave the ſilk. The ſoil of 
Murcia is ſo favourable to this tree, 
that it more eaſily grows there than in 
any other part of Spain. The little 
kingdom of Murcia is ſaid to contain 
three hundred and fifty-five thouſand 
five hundred mulberry- trees, and to pro- 
duce annually forty thouſand ounces of 
the grain of the ſilk worm, the reſult 
of which is two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds of filk. | 


The lands watered in the kingdom 
of Murcia are divided into ſeventy-three 
thouſand eight hundred and ninety- ſeven 

tahullas. 
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| tahullas. A tabulla is a ſquare, each ſide 


of which is forty varas; and conſe 
quently contains ſixteen hundred ſquare 
varas *, - Every kind of fruit pro- 
duced in Spain is found in Murcia; it 
furniſhes Caſtile, England and France 
with oranges, lemons, figs, &. The 
mountains are covered with ſhrubs, reeds 
and odoriferous and medicinal plants. 


— üid . ———ů—ů— 
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SEVERAL volumes bave been written 
upon the antiquity of this city, In the 
carlieſt ages it is faid to have been called 


- Tadnur, that is, productive of palm 


trees; that, afterwards, rebuilt by the 
Morgetes, it took the name of Murgis, 
and after theſe people was at different 
times called Bigaſtro, Oreola, and Ormelaz 
but Caſcales maintains it had never any 
other name than that of Murcia. Theſe 
diſputes are but of little conſequence; 


its antiquity is ſufficiently proved by in- 


ſcriptions, ſome of which are quoted 


* Thurty-is inches make one Vara. 


by 
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by Appian in his deſcription of Spain, 
and the reſt ſtill remain in Murcia. 


In its origin Murcia was, like every 
other city near Carthagena, only a ſmall 


village. The latter eclipſed them all un- 


til it was conquered by Scipio. The 


Romans no ſooner came to the village 


of Murcia, and obſerved its agreeable ſitu- 


ation, the natural caſcades of the river, 


and the banks covered with myrtle, 
where this ſhrub ſtill flouriſnes more than 
in any other part of Spain, than they 
reſolved to conſecrate it to their Venus 
Myrtia, who delighted in myrtles, wa- 


ters and fountains: they added an a 


only to the name, which was Murce. 


It was in the fields of Murcia that 
Scipio, returned from his conqueſt, ce- 
lebrated the obſequies of his father and 
uncle. The celebration conſiſted in games 


and combats of gladiators, and according 


to Livy they were not ſlaves who were 
forced to combat, but brave champions, 
who voluntarily came to give proofs of 

Vor, III. . their 
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their valour. Murcia remained ſix hun- 
dred and ſixteen years under the domi- 
nion of the Romans. | 


It was taken, diſmantled, and ſacked 
by the Goths, who poſſeſſed it three 
hundred and ten years. 


The Moors, in their turn, came to 
beſiege it, after having conquered Cor- 
| dova, Malaga, Granada, and Jaen ; and 
| the inhabitants went to meet and fight 
| them. The two armies met in a plain 
ſtill called Sangonera, on account of the 
bloody battle that followed, in which the 
| Murcians behaved fo gallantly, that moſt 
of them remained upon the field. In 
this exttemity the governor of the city 

ordered all the women to. be clad in ar- 

mour, and drawn up on the rampart, 

- whilſt, in the character of an ambaſ- 
ſador, he went to the Mooriſh general 
to capitulate. The Moors, believing the 
city to be ſtill ſtrong and full of ſoldiers, 
granted him very advantageous terms; 
but what was their aſtoniſhment, when, 


upon 
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upon entering the gates, they found 
only an army of women! The ſame cir- 
cumſtance is related of the taking of 
Orihuela. At length, after five hundred 
and twenty-ſeven years poſſeſſion, the 
Moors loſt it in 124t, to Don Ferdi- 
nand, fon of Alphonſo the wiſe, and it 


has ever ſince remained under the domi- 
nion of Spain: 


Murcia ſtands in a plain, which from 
welt to. eaſt is twenty-five leagues in 
length, and a league and half in breadth. 
The Segura runs by the ſide of the city. 
This river is decorated with a fine ſtone 
bridge, and has a magnificent quay. 


The principal front of the cathedral 
is beautiful, but overcharged with orna- 
ments. The three principal doors are 
of reddiſh marble, and of the Corin- 
thian order; they are ornamented with 
thirty-two ſtatues as large as life, The 
Arabian ſculpture which ornaments the 
pillars is well executed, and in a good 
taſte. . 

1.2 The 
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The inſide of the cathedral is ſpaci- 
ous ; the pillars by which the roof is 
ſupported have no appearance of go- 
thic lightneſs; but are much more ſtrong 
than elegant. The beauty, lightnefs and 
elegance of gothic architecture are found 
in the chapel of the marquis de los 
Veles, which appears more ancient and 
is higher than the cathedral; the form 
is an hexagon, terminated by a cupola, 
ornamented with all the tafte -of the 
gothic ages, and the exterior of the 
chapel 1s as well finiſhed as the inte- 
rior. 5 


The altar of the cathedral is of maſ- 
ſive ſilver, and the ſteps which lead to 
it are covered with the ſame metal. 


The tomb of Alphonſo X, ſurnamed 
the Wiſe, is in this church. That mo- 
narch, who, in an age of ignorance, 
diftinguiſhed himſelf by his great know- 
ledge of hiſtory and aſtrology, left, at 
his death, his heart and bowels to Mur- 
cia, as an acknowledgment for the 
od 
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good reception given him by that king- 
dom after abdicating the empire he had 
accepted in prejudice to Richard king 
of England. Sancho, his ſon, would 
have excluded him from his ſtates. 


The tower of the cathedral is ſquare, 
and built in imitation of that of Seville, 
but it is larger, and, when finiſhed, will 
be more lofty. 'The aſcent to the ſum- 
mit is ſo eaſy, that a horſe might go up 
it without being much fatigued. In 
the center of this tower, at about half 
way up, is a ſpacious apartment, which 
ſerves as an aſylum to ſuch as from in- 
tereſt, enmity or ſudden anger, have had 
the misfortune to ſtain their hands with 
the blood of their fellow creatures. 
They there live beyond the reach of the 
laws, and have noother inquietude than 
that of their remorſe. 
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The baſe of the tower is ornamented _ . 
with Corinthian Pilaſters, and ſome 
niches not yet filled up; the following . 
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ro THE PRESENT STATE 
inſcription proves it to have been begun 
above two hundred and fifty years ago. 


Anno Dai MCCCCCNXXI die 
XVIIII Octobris 
inceptum eft hoc opus ſub 
Leone N ſummo 
Pontifice, fu = ficaths 
Carolo en cum 
Jyuoanna matre 
regnantibus in Hiſpania 
Matheo ſancti Angeli diacong 
cardi- 
nale E e Carthaginenſe. 
Murcia contains ſix pariſh ch urches, en- 
dowed by Alphonſo the Wiſe, ten convents 
of Monks, and ſix nunneries. Among the 
convents that of the Cordeliers is the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed. It has a good library, 
but ill taken care of, in which are the por- 
traits of ſeveral great men who have ren- 
dered themſelves famous by arms, letters 
and the art of governing. The Mooriſh 
palace ſtood formerly upon the ground 
now 
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now occupied by the convent of wo 
Dominicans. 


Murcia is ſurrounded by charming 
public walks, of which the » Malegon is 
the principal, | 


This city, although conſiderable and 
well peopled, has not one inn; the only 
lodging to be had in it is as wretched 
as thoſe found upon moſt of the great 
roads of Spain in the places called inns, 
generally kept by Gitanos or Gipſies. 


The baths of Archena are four leagues 
from Murcia, upon the road to Madrid, 
and take their name. from a neighbour- 
ing little village : they have their ſource 
in a rock not very high, but which is 
commanded by very lofty mountains. 
Thirty paces from the Segura à canal, 
upon which three kind of baths are con- 
ſtructed, has been made from this ſource 
the firſt bath is for the men, the ſecond 
for the women, and the third for the 
poor. The firſt is within ten or twelye 
L 4 by feet 
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feet of the ſource, and the water is ſo 
hot that it is impoſſible to ſupport the 
heat of it, even with the hand, for 
more than a ſecond ; before it is bathed 
in, it is beaten for a conſiderable length 


of time. This water is of a blueiſh caſt, 


very heavy and bad taſted; the froth 
or ſcum at the ſource takes fire like ſul- 
phur or brandy. Thoſe who drink the 
waters muſt uſe a good deal of exer- 
ciſe to carry them off. They are eſs. 


teemed uſeful in all infirmities proceed- 


ing from the humours, but are preju- 
dicial in venereal caſes. Their great 
effect is a violent and continued tranſ- 
piration, and it ſometimes happens that 


perſons who have bathed in them are 
obliged to change their linen five or ſix 


times in the day. There are about fifty 


{ſmall huts near the baths where lodging 


may be had, but proviſion muſt be car- 


ried thither in Caſe of a few days reſi- 


dence. 


The roads from Murcia to Carthagena 
are horrid, and in the high mountains, 


cover which they paſs, are ſuch as the 
waters have made them. 
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CARTHAGE NA. 


CARTHAGENA is announced at a | 


diſtance by villages, farms, country 
houſes and ſeveral pleaſant walks. The 
principal founders of this city were, we 


are told, Teucer and Aſdrubal; but a 


large city called Contzftla, from the name 
of Teſta, king of Spain, by whom it was 
built, is ſaid to have ſtood upon the 
ſame ground 1412 years before Chriſt. 
The greateſt part of the province alſo 
was called Conigſtania. Teucer came 
next in the reign of Gargoris, and began 
to embelliſh and fortify Carthagena, but 
did not complete his work; till, at 
length, Aſdrubal finding its ſituation 
delightful, made it a magnificent city, 
and the rival of Carthage in Africa. 


Carthagena . in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the deſcendants of Aſdrubal un- 


til the year 208 before Chriſt, when it 
was conquered by Publius Scipio and 
Caius Lælius. It was at that time go- 
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verned by Mago, the laſt Carthaginian 
chick, 


Livy tells us, that at the arrival of 
Scipio in Spain, Carthagena was, after 
Rome, one of the richeſt cities in the 
world; and full of arms and ſoldiers. 
Notwithſtanding all its reſources Scipio 
took it, and delivered it up to. pillage. 
He carried away with him ſixty- four mili- 
tary banners, two hundred and ſeventy- 
tix golden cups, and, eighteen thouſand 
three hundred marks of filver, beſides 
veſſels of the ſame metal; forty thouſand 
meaſures of wheat, and an hundred and 
ſixty thouſand meaſures of oats: in a 
word, he acquired there ſuch immenſe 
riches, that, the hiſtorian ſays, the city 
itlelf was the leaſt thing the Romans 
gained by the expedition. Ut minimum 
omnium inter tantas opes bellicas Carthaga 


i pſa jt aerit, 


It was after this conqueſt that Scipio 
ſet the great example of temperance and 
generoſity, lo much celebrated in that 

and 
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and the preſent age. We learn from 


hiſtory, that ſome ſoldiers having brought 
to him a young female captive of noble 
extraction, whoſe beauty attracted the 


eyes and admiration of the whole camp. 
Scipio being informed that ſne had been 
promiſed in marriage by her parents to 


Lucius, prince of the Celtiberians, and 
that the two lovers had a great affection 
for each other, ſent for the young prince, 


and reſtored to him the lady, forced him 


to take, as a marriage portion, the ſum 
of gold her friends had brought for her 
ranſom, and offered them, at the ſame 
time, the friendſhip of the Roman 


people. 


Carthagena was a long time the Indies 


of the Romans; and there are ſtill ſilver 


mines in the environs. Philip II. had 
ſome of the ſilver melted to eſtimate 
the expence of working, and the pro- 
duce. The lead mines in the village of 


los Alumbres are very rich; amethyſts 


and other precious ſtones are found near 
Cuevas de Porman, and not far from 
Hellin 
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Hellin there is a very conſiderable mine 
of ſulphur. | 


The country round Carthagena was 
formerly called Campo Spartario, and 
the appellation of Spartaria was alſo 
given to the city on account of the great 
quantities of Spartum, or Spaniſh broom, 
found in the plains and mountains. 


Carthagena was totally deſtroyed in 
the wars of Atanagilda with Agila king 
of the Goths in Spain: ſeveral antique 
ſtones with inſcriptions have been found 
among the ruins. One of theſe is now 
in a garden in the town of Eſpinardo, 
near Murcia. It has on one ſide the 
ſtern of a ſhip, and on the other the 
figure of Pallas holding an olive branch ; 
at her feet are a cornucopia, and the 
caduceus of Mercury. Caſcales, for what 
reaſon I know not, attributes this mo- 
nument to Julius Cæſar, and ſuppoſes it 


to have been erected by him at the time 
when he formed the deſign of ſubju- 


gating the world and his country. 
ihe On 
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On hs land fide, Carthagena is de- 
fended by a mountain formed by three 
hills; one of which was formerly called 
Pheſto, another Ale#o, and the third 
Chrono. In the middle of the city is a 
high hill, with a fort, now almoſt in 
ruins: it was anciently called Mercurius 
Theutates,. undoubtedly from a temple 
erected there in honour of that deity, 


The harbour is ſpacious, and ſo deep 
that ſhips may moor cloſe to the land. 
It is a baſon hollowed by Nature, which 
ſeems to have ſheltered it from the winds 
by ſeveral hills placed round it at equal 
diſtances; ſo that from the mole no- 
thing but the entrance of the harbour 
and the baſon are to be ſeen. No port 
in the world can be compared to this 
for ſafety and regularity. Virgil wiſh- 
ing to give, at the landing of Aneas in 
Italy, the deſcription of a port as per- 
fect as art and nature could make it, 
ſeems to have taken for his model the 
harbour of Carthagena. 


Est in feel. longo locus: inſula portum, &c. 
The 
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The entrance is defended by two 
redoubls which are not yet fortified : 
the mole is protected by twelve pieces 


of cannon. 


The arſenal is extremely large, and 
provided with every thing that can fa- 
cilitate the building and fitting out of 
a ſhip. Every requiſite is there in ſuch 
readineſs, that a ſhip of the line may 
be got ready for ſea in three days. At 
the pleaſure of the builder the water 
fills the magnificent baſons which ſerve 
as ſtocks, and the ſhip flides of itſelf 
into the ſea. Each ſhip has in this 
arſenal its particular ſtorehouſe, which 
contains all the rigging neceſſary to it ; 
the proviſion of ſmall timber is conſi- 
derable, but great pieces are ſcarce as 
well as maſts. . It is ſaid, that the king 
of Spain, or his contractors, procuring 
timber and rigging at the third hand, 
pay a fourth more than the value for 
them. There are great numbers of 


workmen, Moors and galley- ſlaves, in 
| the 
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the arſenal; they are divided into com- 
panies, and diſtributed in the docks, 
m gi ee gas . yg. 


ROAD FROM CARTHAGENA 
TO. CKRANADA 


THE country, for about two leagues 
from Carthagena, is very beautiful, but 
ſoon afterwards abounds in mountains, 
which, though not very ſteep, are diffi- 
cult of acceſs. The roads become nar- 
row and ſtony, and continue ſo to Fu- 
ente el Alomo, formerly a conſiderable 
village, but now almoſt in ruins. Ba- 

villa is cultivated in all . theſe diſtricts, 
and at Totana it is the riches of the 
labourer. This village is conſiderable, 
and belongs to the knights of Saint 
Jago. The roads afterwards become 
better, and are ſtill more agreeable as we 
approach Lorca. This city is ſaid to be 
the 
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the ancient Eliocroca of the itinerary of 
Antonine. The Guadalentin runs by the 
walls, and ſeparates it from a large ſu- 
burb. It was very famous in the time 


of the Moors, but at preſent is inhabited 
buy labourers. Near two hundred thou- 


ſand quintals of barilla are annually ga- 
thered in the neighbourhood, upon each 
of which the king has laid a duty of a 
ducat, about two livres fifteen ſols (two 
{hillings and threepence halfpenny); this 
duty is confined to the barilla gathered 
near Lorca. 


The cathedral is built on the higheſt 
cround in the city. It is ſmall and not 
much ornamented, but contains ſome 


excellent paintings. 


Lorca is ſix leagues from the ſea. Col 
menar ſays, the inhabitants are princi- - 
pally new Chriſtians, or converted Moors. 
I do not know that they are new Chriſ- 
tians, but there are in Lorca many of the 
people, called gipſies, who are thieves 

| and 
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and cheats, and employ all their arts to 
rob and injure you. 


The road from Lorca to Lumbreras 
is tolerably good. It was here I ſaw the 
inns of Spain in all their nakedneſs and 
poverty. A Poſada, or Spaniſh inn, me- 
rits a particular deſcription. The firſt 
room in the houſe is often a great ſtable 
full of aſſes and mules, through which 
you muſt make your way if you wiſh to 
aſk for and obtain a lodging. It is with 
conſiderable difficulty that you get to 
the kitchen, which is a round or ſquare 
room, the ceiling of which terminates 
in a point, and is open at the top to 
leave a free "paſſage for the ſmoak. 
Round this great chimney is a broad 
ſtone bench, which, at night, ſerves the 
family for a bed; but in the day time 
offers a commodious ſeat to travellers, 
coachmen, and muleteers, who, ſeated 
without diſt inction with the hoſt and 
hoſteſs, deprive the air of a part of the 
ſmoak by ſwallowing it. The fire, which 
is in the center of this wretched hovel, 

Vol. III. M is 
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is often made with cow dung mixed 
with ſtraw ; and ſerves to cook for each 
perſon in turn, ſuch proviſions as he 
may have taken care to bring with him. 
The whole inventory of the kitchen 
utenſils conſiſts in ſeveral great frying- 
pans, and every thing you eat 1s fried in 
bad oil. It is true, this is not ſpared, 
and abundance is joined to badneſs of 
quality to take away the appetite. The 
corner of the fire- place is generally occu- 
pied by ſome newſmonger, wrapped up 
to his eyes in the cape of his cloak; or 
ſome blind muſician, who ſings through 
his noſe and ſtrums his guittar, and the 
children of the hoſteſs, both boys and 
girls, whoſe only cloathing is a ſhort 
ſhirt or ſhift, although of an age to be 
more modeſtly covered. When you have 
refreſhed and warmed yourſelf, and wiſh 
to retire, you are conducted to a damp 


corner, called a chamber, and fur- 
niſhed with two chairs, commonly very 


high if the table be low, and very low 
if the table be high, becauſe every thing 
here is contrary to all reaſon or propor- 

dion. 
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tion. A mattreſs, a foot ſhorter than it 
- ought to be, is thrown upon the ground: 
the ſheets are not much bigger than 
large napkins, and the counterpane, if 
by chance you find one, ſcarcely covers 
the ſides of the wretched pallet. On 
this bed of voluptuouſneſs is the tra- 


veiler to repoſe after the fatigues of the 


road, to wait agreeable dreams, or form 
new projects of peregrination. The 
worlſt inns are thoſe kept by the Gitanos, 
or gipfies ; you would be ſafer in a wood; 
your eye muſt be kept upon every thing, 
and notwithſtanding all the precaution 
you can take, you ſeldom leave them 
with all your baggage. 


All the inns belong to the lords of 
the ſoil, who ere&t them into farms, 
and take care their number ſhall not be 


great; ſo that the farmer is under the 


neceſſity of fleecing paſſengers to make 


up the enormous rent he is obliged to 


pay. Beſides, by a law for which 
no reaſon can be now given, every inn- 
keeper is forbidden from keeping and 
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ſelling eatables. If bread, meat, oil, or 


wine be wanted, the traveller and the 
innkeeper are obliged to have recourſe 
to the perſon who has the excluſive pri- 
vilege of ſelling them. It muſt indeed be 
acknowledged, that without this law, 
odious as it ſeems, ſeveral villages in the 
inland parts of the country would have 
wanted neceſſaries. The law is at pre- 
ſent, however, almoſt unneceſſary, and 
might be advantageouſly modified, 


At Lumbreras I found the ſpacious 
chimney ſurrounded with muleteers, and 
upon the fire an enormous frying-pan, 
in which rice, ſaffron, long-pepper and 
ſtock-fhſh were boiling up together; I 
was conducted to a chamber open to 
every wind that blows, in which, as the 
weather was cold, ſome lighted coals 
were thrown, without ceremony, upon 
the floor; and by the ſide of theſe a 
kind of mattreſs, without ſheets or co- 
vering. My gipſy hoſt, after wiſhing 
me a good night, aſked, me for ſome- 
thing to drink, 
| The 
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The roads from Lumbreras to veles 


el Rubio are frightful; you travel five 


leagues in a Rambla, or channel of a 
torrent, ſeeing nothing but deſerts, and 
naked rocks, and ſurrounded by high 
mountains, which early in the winter 
are covered with ſnow. Veles el Rubio 
is a conſiderable village ſituated at the 
entrance of the kingdom of Granada. 
It has ſtill ſome remains of Mooriſh for- 
tifications. The road from this village 
is leſs frightful and dangerous; but en- 
tirely compoſed of ſand. The firſt vil- 
lage after Veles el Rubio is Chirivel, 
which has a very wretched appearance. 


Cullar de Baza, a village built at the. 
foot of a mountain, is four leagues from 
Cherivel; the roads are tolerable, but 
the country is uncultivated, and offers 
nothing agreeable to the eye. The ſides 
of the mountain at Cullar de Baza are 
hollowed and full of habitations. Theſe 
are real dens, inherited from the Moors, 
in which three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants of the village now live: the inn is 
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kept by a Frenchman, who does all in 
his power not to deviate from the cuſ- 
toms of the country. 


Upon one of the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cullar there is a gallows, 
ornamented towards the middle with a 
large knife. Theſe are the remains of 
the times, when the lords of the ſoil 
had the power of life and death over 
their vaſſals; a privilege of which the 
kings of Spain have deprived them. Hemp 
is the chief produce of the lands of Cul- 
lar. Some individuals gather more than 
a thouſand arrobas every year. Of this 
harveſt the church takes the tithe, but 
the king alſo claims his ſhare in the fol- 
lowing manner. In every village or dif- 
triẽt there are, according to its extent, 
two or three houſes, that are called 
Caſas excuſadas, or privileged houſes, and 
they are commonly the richeſt in that 
part of the country. Theſe pay the 
tenth to the king, who has the power 
of changing them every year, and re- 


moving 


* 


moving the privilege to. that where the 
crop has been moſt abundant. 


From Cullar to Baza the road lies for 
the moſt part in the boſom of the moun- ö 
tains. The latter town is ſaid to be the We 
Baſti of the itinerary of Antoninus, and 
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al 
is built at the foot of a high mountain, | 
which, during the greater part of winter, il 
is covered with ſnow. Baza was famous il 
in the time of the Moors, and governed il 
by ſeveral'valiant Alcades; moſt of the ll 


houſes and edifices are of Mooriſh con- 
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ſtruction, that is, of brick or a hard ce- 9 ö 
ment. The greateſt curioſities here are | 
nine old iron cannon, which aided Fer- | i 
dinand and Iſabella in conquering the i 

| 


city from the Moors, I was not able 
to judge of their bore, becaule they ſerve 
as pillars to the front of the market- 
houſe. On the firſt of theſe proud co- 
lumns is the following inſcription : Eftos 
tiros ſon los con que los Reyes Dom Ferdinando ; [. 
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Dona Iſabella ganaron efta Cindad ſobre. il j 
los Mauros, anno 1489, en el dia de Sancta | | 
Barbara, patrona de eſta Cindad. Theſe i 
Me | 
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cannons are thoſe with which the ſove· 
reigns Don Ferdinand and Donna Iſa- 
bella conquered this city from the Moors, 
in 1489, on the feſtival of St. Barbara, 
patroneſs of this city.“ 


The road from Baza is a good one, 
but it paſſes' over high mountains and 
an uncultivated ſoil. I croſſed ſeveral fo- 
reſts, moſtly covered with green oak, and 
obſerved many numerous herds of ſwine. 
The fleſh of theſe is, during three-fourths 
of the year, almoſt the only food of the 
inhabitants, on which account they have 
the following proverb: no ha: olla fin 
tocino ni ſermon ſin Auguſtino ; there is no 
good ſoup without lard, nor good ſer- 
mon in which Saint Auguſtin is not 
quoted.“ You deſcend with great dif- 
ficulty to the Venta de Guor, eſpecially 
after rain has fallen; it is ſurrounded 
by high mountains, but as ſoon as you 
have gained the top of thoſe on the 
oppoſite fide, the road is wide and good 
to Guadix, | 


This 
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This city is ancient and was formerly 
called Acc: or Colonia Aeccitana- The 
neighbourhood of the mountains makes 
the air colder there than in the reſt of 
the Kingdom of Granada; ſo that neither 


orange nor olive trees grow in that 
quar ter. 


It is an epiſcopal ſee, and, what ap- 
pears ſingular, the biſhop of Guadix is 
ſuffragan of Seville, which is upwards 
of ſixty leagues from it. 


Guadix was taken from the Moors, 
in 1252, by Alphonſo the Wiſe, who eſ- 
tabliſhed there the Chriſtian religion. 
The Moors got poſſeſfion of it a ſecond. 
time, and it was not until the year 1489 


that they were driven out * Ferdingre 
and Ifabella. | 2 


The village of pellena, the nber t of 
which are for the moſt part in the ſides 
of the hills, is a league from Guadix. 
The roads become exttvntely fatiguing 
and are very duty. One of my carriage 
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wheels breaking, at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from any habitation, I arrived on 
foot, wet and fatigued, at the village 
of Iſnallos, which is five leagues from 
Granada. 


OF THE KINGDOM OF 
GRANADA... 


THE kingdom of Granada made a 
part of the ancient Bætica, and was in- 
habited by tne Baſtuli, the Sexitani, &c. 
It is about ſixty leagues in length and 
| forty in breadth, | 


The principal rivers are: the Genil, 
formerly called Singulis, which has its 
ſource a little above Granada, and enters 
Andaluſia, after having watered the 
country round Loxa; the Guadalentin, 
which riſes in the environs of Guadix, 
and has its ſingular courſe from weſt to 

| — 
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eaſt; the Rio Frio, ſo called from the 
coldneſs of its waters, which riſes in the 
mountains of Alhama, in the middle of 
the kingdom of Granada, and falls into 
the Mediterranean near Puerto de Torres; 
and the Guadalquivirejo, or Little Gua- 
dalquivir, which riſes at Munda and 
falls into the ſea at Malaga. 


The kingdom of Granada is interſected 
in every direction by very high moun- 
tains, which form delightful valleys. 
Among the mountains, thoſe called Al- 
puxarras are ſo lofty that the coaſt of 
Barbary and the cities of Tangier and 
Ceuta are diſcovered from their ſummits; 
they are about ſeventeen leagues in length 
from Veles Malaga to Almeria, and ele- 


ven in breadth, and abound with fruit- 


trees of great beauty and a prodigious 
ſize. In theſe mountains the wretched 
remains of the Moors took refuge, fo 


that they are covered with villages and 


extremely populous. The mountaineers 
ſeem to have preſerved the active and 
induſtrious ſpirit of their anceſtors; they 
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cultivate the vine and almoſt every kind 
of fruit tree, the produce of which 'they 
ſell at Veles Malaga, and on all the 
coaſt. baß D 


Granada is one of the moſt healthy 
and temperate provinces in Spain. It 
contains an abundance of ſprings which 
water the whole country, and cover it 
with flowers and verdure. 


The celebrated baths of Alhama, ex- 
tremely beneficial in diſeaſes proceeding 
from cold humours, are a league' from 
Granada; and four leagues from there 
are thole of Alicun, Which ſeem to be 
of a nature oppoſite to that of the former, 
as they are principally efficacious in 
the cure of diſeaſes proceeding from the 
tharp humours of the blood. 


The water of the Darro is ſaid to cure 
animals which drink of it of all ſorts of 
diſeaſes. The natives call it the Salutary 
Bath of Sheep x. 


* Vulgo autem balneum pecoribus ſalutiferum dicitur, 
eo quod hac aqua omnia morborum genera in animali- 
| bus 
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Whilſt. Granada was in poſſeſſion of 
the Moors it was one of the beſt cultiya- 
ted countries in the world; the number 
of inhabitants was immenſe, and the 
valleys and mountains were covered with 
vines and fruit trees; but its preſent 
ſtate is widely different. Depopulation 
is a terrible ſcourge to every country. In 
many parts of Granada the lands have 
no other ornament than the plants 
with which Nature has covered them. 
It is ſtill, however, one of the moſt fer- 
tile provinces in Spain, and produces 
wine, oil, hemp, flax, ſugar, cinnamon, 
- oranges, almonds, figs, and lemons in 
great abundance. The mulberry tree 
is cultivated there with great ſucceſs, 
and the filk it produces is ſaid to be 
finer than that of the kingdom of Va- 
lencia. 


The mountains of Granada contain ſe- 
veral quarries of fine n e Jaſper, 


bus curat. Deſcrip. of Granada, by George Brpin, 


and Francis Hogenberg, in a work intitled : Civitates 


orbis tes rarum. Cologne, I 576. 
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black, green and red marble, and mines 


of granite, amethyſts and other precious 
ſtones. | 


The principal cities are; Granada, 
the capital; Guadix, Baſſa, Gueſcar, 
Loxa, Santa Fe, Alhama, Antequerra, 


Eſtepa, Veles Malaga, Almeria, and 
Malaga. | 


A ... ———L.— ́ 


GRANADA: 


THIS city 1s ſituated at the foot of 
the Sierra Nevada, or the ſnowy moun- 
tain, and ſtands upon. two hills ſepa- 
rated by the Darro. The Genil runs 
under the walls, and theſe two rivers 
are formed from the melting of the ſnow 
with which the mountain 1s conſtantly 
covered. The Darro is ſaid to carry with 
it ſmall particles of gold, and its name, 
derived from dat aurum, may be alleged 

| a as 


N 
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as a proof of this: the Genil, in like 
manner, rolls with its ſtream little pieces 
of filver. When Charles V. came to 
Granada, in 1526, with the empreſs 
Iſabella, the city preſented him with a 


crown made of gold gathered from the 
Darro. 


Several authors give to Granada the 
title of illuſtrious and famous, and ſome 
aſſert that it is ſtill the greateſt city in 
Spain, The country round it is a ter- 


reſtrial paradiſe, but extremely neg- 
lected. 


The Moors are ſaid to regret nothing 
but Granada, amongſt all the loſſes they 
have ſuſtained in Spain ; they mention 
it in all their evening prayers, and ſup- 
plicate heaven to reſtore it to their poſ- 
ſeſſion. The laſt Mooriſh ambaſſador 
who came into Spain obtained permiſ- 
ſion of the king to ſee Granada; he 


ſhed tears on entering the Alhambra, and 


could not refrain from exclaiming, that 
the folly of his anceſtors had deprived 


them 
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them and their poſter of that defights 
ful country. 


Granada had formerly twenty gates: 
the firſt, that of Elvira, which ſtill re- 
mains; the ſecond, that of Bibalmazar, 
or of conference; becauſe, with the 
Moors, it was a kind of place of reſort 
where they converſed .on affairs; the 
third, Vivarambla, ſo called from its 
leading to a grand ſquare which till 
bears the ſame name; the fourth, Bib 
Racha, or of proviſions; the fifth, Bi- 
bataubin, or the gate of the hermits, 
which led to different ſolitudes, the 
abodes of derviſes; the ſixth, Bibmitre, 
or Biblacha, the firſt gate; the ſeventh, 
the mill gate; the eighth, that of the 
ſun, becauſe it opened to the eaſt; the 
ninth the gate of the Alhambra, 
called by the Moors Bib Luxar; the 
tenth, Bid Adam, or the gate of the 
bones of Adam; the twelfth, Bib Ciedra, 
the gate of the nobles ; the Moors kept 
this gate ſhut for a long time, becauſe 
it Rad been predicted that the enemies, 

which 
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which ſhould one day take the city, 
would enter by that gate; the thirteenth, 
is that of Faxalauza, or of the hill of 
almond trees; the fourteenth, the lion 
gate, in Arabic, Bib Elecei; the fif- 
teenth, the coaſt gate, called by the 
Moors Alacabar; the ſixteenth, Bib 
Albonut, or the gate of the Banners, 
at preſent the magdalen gate; the ſe- 
venteenth; that of the Darro; the eigh- 
teenth, that of the Moſayca; the nine- 
teenth, that called the gate of Ecce Homo; 
the twentieth, that by the ſide of the 
Alhambra. 


The Moors have left more monuments 
in Granada than in any other city in 
Spain. From the great number of in- 
ſcriptions in and about the city, and the 
fine edifices of the Alhambra and the 
Generalif, it might be ſuppoſed theſe 
people intended to make Granada the 
great depoſitory of their religion, man- 
ners, cuſtoms and magnificence. There 
is not a wall which does not bear ſome 
marks of their power ; but, notwith- 

V or, IIL N ſtanding 
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ſtanding this abundance of monuments, 
the reign of the Moors in Spain is till 
buried in confuſion and obſcurity. The 
ignorance of the Spaniards, their ſu- 
perſtition, and the hatred they bore the 
Moors, have much contributed to this 
darkneſs; they have either deſtroyed, or 
ſuffered to be effaced by time, every 
thing which bore the mark of mahome- 
taniſm, inſtead of preſerving the monu- 
ments of antiquity, which at the ſame 
time were thoſe of their own glory; 
and it may be ſaid, that chance alone, 
and the ſolidity of their conſtruction, 
much more than curioſity or a love of 
the arts, has preſerved thoſe which ſtill 
exiſt, although daily going to ruin. What 
information might not hiſtory have de- 
rived from them; and how many fables 
would have been refuted and eraſed from 
our writings ! But we mult here do juſ- 
tice to the corporation of the city of 
Granada, who, many years ago, cauſed 
all the Arabian inſcriptions in that city 
to be faithfully copied, and an authen- 

- tic 
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tic tranſlation to be made, and depoſited 
among the public records. 


I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the monuments 
within the city. The moſt diſtinguiſhed 
is the edifice called the Mint, founded by 
king Abi-Abdallah, as an hoſpital for the 
inſane. Some have thought the Arabian 
inſcription over the gate adi a re- 
ference to a mint, others maintain that 
is was neither a mint nor a houſe for 
the reception of inſane perſons, but an 
hoſpital for the poor. The date of the 
foundation is in the 778th year of the 
Hegira, or the year 1376 of the Chriſtian 
ra. The purpoſe for which it was in- 
tended may be judged of by the follow- 
ing inſcription: 


„ Praiſe be to God. This hoſpital, 


an aſylum of mercy, was built for the 
benefit of poor and ſick Moors, a 


« work, the piety and utility of which, 
no tongue can ſufficiently praiſe. It 
„ ſtands a monument of the faith and 
e charity of the founder, and will be his 
r 66 1e 
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«© recompence when God ſhall inherit the 
a earth, and all that it contains. The 
„founder is the great, the renowned 
* and the virtuous Abi Abdallah Maho- 
% mad, may he proſper in God; the 
e zealous king, the friend and benefactor 
« of his people; who employs his mi- 
6 niſter for the glory of his religion and 
* of God; the courageous prince, the 
e propagator of pious works; the prince 
protected by angels; the pure ſoul, 
e the protector of the laws and of mo- 
„ rality, the worthy emperor of the 
% Moors; may he proſper in God. He 
is the ſon of our Lord, the juſt king, 
[i e the high and powerful, the conqueror, 
x &« the fortunate, the pious governor of 
| « the Moors. Abialhageg, who bears wit- 
8 « neſs to the law, fon of the renowned, 
« of the ſublime Abi Algualid, the de- 
„ ſtroyer of thoſe by whom compa- 
„ nions are given to God; ſon of Nazar 
« the privileged, happy in his works, 
and in every thing which is reſolved 
#3 ein the decrees of God for his ſervice 
1 „and with him; he projected this 
a e edifice 
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6 edifice from the moment the Mooriſh 
* nation became ſovereign of this city, 
„ and thus made a proviſion of merit, 
« He filled his arch with charity and 
good works, and his whole intention 
«© was directed in the preſence of God. 
„ God is he who inſpires good thoughts 
* and who communicated to him his 
„light, that it might be communicated 
« to thoſe who ſhould come after him; 
and for the day when riches and an- 
e ceſtors will avail us nothing, and when 
“ nought will remain to us but that 
which God in his mercy ſhall have 
„given us, The plan of this hoſpital 
« was drawn in the ten days of the mid- 
„dle of the month Moharram, in the 
6 year 777, and finiſhed in the ten days 
* in the middle of Xaguet, in the year 
«© 778, May God preſerve the pious = 
work of the founders, and never leave,  *' 
*« without recompence, the meritorious : Þ 
« labours of theſe illuſtrious princes. | ( 
“God be with Mahomet and his adhe- 
ff rents for ever.“ 
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This houſe is at preſent inhabited by 
an individual. In the firſt court there 
is a fine reſervoir, and two lions, rudely 
ſculptured in marble, through which 
the water runs into the reſervoir. The 
edifice is not remarkable except from 
the long and pompous inicription juſt 
given. 


The architect of the cathedral was a 
perſon of the name of Silo, who died 
before the building was finiſhed. The 
principal front is noble and ſimple. The 
date of the building and dedication are 
placed over the little door, which opens 
to the ſtreet of the priſon ; and above 
are two well executed figures repreſent- 
ing Faith and Juſtice, with the follow- 
ing infcription: 


Paſt ſeptingentos, Mauris dominantibus, annos 
Catholicis dedimus populbs hos regibus, ambæ 
Corpora condidimus hoc templo, animaſque locamus 
Ia cælis, quia juſtitiam coluere fidemque. 
Pontificem dedimus Ferdinandum nomine primum, 
Doftrine, morum, viteque exemplar honeſt. 


The 
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The archite& in building the cathe- 
dral is ſaid to have taken the human 
body for his model: the great chapel. is 
the head, the breaſt and ſtomach are 
repreſented by the nave, the two col- 
lateral naves are the arms, and the reſt 
of the choir form the feet. Iconfeſs, 
that in examining this magnificent build- 
ing, I could not perceive theſe reſem- 
blances. The dome over the great altar 
is ſupported by twenty-two Corinthian 
columns, in great and majeſtic propor- 
tions. Gilt coloſſal ſtatnes of the twelve 
apoſtles are placed upon the architrave, 
and, between the columns of the ſecond 
order, are ſeveral paintings which re- 
preſent the life of the Virgin Mary. In 
a word, the whole of this dome is mag- | 
nificent : it is an hundred and ſixty feet 
high, and eighty in diameter, the choir 
is as many in length and about fifty 
in breadth. The moſt ſenſible defect of 
this edifice is the breadth not being pro- 
portioned to the length, which ariſes 
from the royal chapel and the pariſh 
church, or Sagrario, having been taken 

N 4 into 
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into the cathedral ; by which means 
three churches have been made inta 
one. The length of the whole is four 
hundred and twenty-five feet; the 
breadth only two hundred and forty- 
nine: it has five naves, divided by twenty 
detached pillars; thoſe of the principal 
nave are twelve feet in diameter, the 
others but eleven. | 


The chancery, or court of juſtice, has 

a front equally elegant and majeſtic ; it 

were to be wiſhed the inſide correſponded 

ty with this fine exterior. The 1nſcription 

upon the pediment is by the famous 

| Ambroſe Morales, hiſtoriographer to 
„ Philip Il. 
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Ut rerum quæ hic gerun- 
tur magnitudini non om- 
nino impar eſſet tribuna- 
lis majgſtas, Philippi IT re- 
gis providentia | 
Regiam hanc litibus diju» 
dicandis amplificandam 
& hoc digno cultu exore 
nandam cenſuit, anno 
M D. LXXVVII. Domino Fer- ä 
nando Nino de Guevara 
præſide. 


Martin Diaz Navarro and Alonſo Her- 
nandez, were the architects of this front; 
to which was added, in 1762, a ſecond 
body of building which accords but little 
with the firſt. 


There are but two chanceries in Spain, 
before which, in caſe of appeal, come 
all the cauſes that are judged in the 
kingdom; from theſe, in caſes foreſeen 
by the law, they are carried before the 
council of Caſtile. One of the chance- 


ries 
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ries is at Valladolid and the other at 
Granada. * 


The gate of the Alhambra is near 
the court of juſtice, and leads to a de- 
lightful walk in which there is a foun- 
tain, built in the reign of Charles V. 
It is ornamented with imperial eagles, 
and bears a ſimple inſeription in the Ro- 
man ſtyle and taſte. CAE SARI 
IMPERATORI CAROLO V. 
HISPANIARVM REGI. Four 
bas reliefs, half deſtroyed by time, ac- 
company the inſcription; one reprefents 
Hercules in the moment of his killing 
the hydra, and has this motto: nom mo- 
merabitur ultra; another the rape of Eu- 
ropa, with the words: imago myſticæ ho- 
noris; the third, Apollo purſuing Daphne, 
with the following legend: d /ole fugante 
ſugit; the fourth, Alexander on horſe- 
back compleatly armed, and theſe words; 


non ſufficit orbis. In a few years nothing 
of theſe bas reliefs will remain. 


The 
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The principal entrance of the caſtle 
of the Alhambra 1s a few paces from the 
fountain ; this gate, now called that of 
the Guard, on account of a few inva- 
lids poſted there, is a ſtrong tower, built 
by the king Joſeph Abulhaggehg, as the 
Arabian inſcription indicates. 


„This gate, called the gate of the 
„Judgment or Tribunal, (may God 
„ cauſe it to promote the happineſs of 
„ the Mooriſh people, and perpetuate 
« jt to the end of nations) was built by 
„% our lord the emperor and king of the 
«© Moors, Joſeph Abulhaggehg, ſon of 
the juſt and warlike Abigualed, ſon 
f Nazar; God give a happy end to 
his works for the good of the Muſſul- 
% man nation, and proſper the edifice 
{+ built for its defence. It was finiſhed 
«© in the month of Maulen Almnadam, 
in the year ſeven hundred and forty- 
nine. God render it laſting upon its 
foundation, and perpetuate, in the me- 
% mory of men, the epocha of its com- 
5 pletion.“ 


The 
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The year 749 of the Hegira, and the 
month Maulen Almnadam, correſponded 
with the 4th of April, 1338, of our zra, 
This gate was built to ſerve as a tribu- 
nal, according to the cuſtom of the 
Arabs and the Hebrews, who erected 
their tribunals at the gates of their 
Cities ; and from this ancient cuſtom in 
Aſia, the court of the grand ſeignor is 
called the Porte (or gate) by way of diſ- 
tinction. 


On each ſide of the inſcription is a 
piece of marble, upon which are the 
following ſentences in Arabic. 


„% Praiſe be to God. There is no 
other God but God, and Mahomet is 
„his prophet. There is no ſtrength 
& but from God.” 


A key and an open hand are placed 
over the inſcription ; theſe are the two 
great ſymbols of the Mahometan reli- 
gion. 'lhe Alcoran continually ſpeaks 
of the almighty hand of God which 

con- 


conducted the faithful in the way of 
righteouſneſs: and of the key of God, 
which opened to them the gates of the 
world and of religion. 


The key among the Muſſulmen is 
nearly what the croſs is with Chriſ- 
tians : the chief ſign of the faith. Among 
the Arabians it had much the ſame 
functions and power as the keys of Saint 
Peter with us; the power of binding 
and looſening, and of opening and ſhut- 
ting the gates of heaven. We read in 
the Alcoran : Is not God almighty 
and merciful in favour of men who 
believe in him and write? Did not he 
give to his legate the power of heaven 
&« which is above, and of fire which is be- 
„ neath? With the key, did not he give to 
«© himthetitle and power of a porter, that 
©« he may open to thoſe whom he ſhall 
% havechoſen ?” The key was, beſides, 
the armorial enſign of the Andaluſian 
Moors. As ſoon as they entered Spain, 
they bore it on their ſtandards and Ghib- 
/altath, now Gibraltar, the name given 


it 
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it by the Moors, and which ſignifies the 


mountain of the entry, was thus named, 


| becauſe it was looked upon as the key 


of the ſtrait through which the ocean 
enters into the Mediterranean ; and for 
the Moors, it was the gate alſo through 
which they found an entry into Spain. 


Therefore the key over the gate of the 


Alhambra may be taken in ſeveral accep- 


| tations, either as a ſymbol of the Ma- 


hometan faith, or as a ſimple armorial 
enſign. 


The hand near the key had, among 
the Moors, three myſterious ſignifica— 
tions. It was a deſignation of Providence, 
and the prototype or rather abridgment 
of the law. The hand is compoſed of 
four fingers and a thumb, and each 
finger has three joints ; the thumb but 
two; but all are combined in the unity 
of the hand, which ſerves as the foun- 
dation. The law of the Mahometans 
contains five fundamental precepts : the 
firſt 1s, ** 70 believe in God and in his pro- 
phet; the ſecond, 10 pray; the third, 10 

give 
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give alms; the fourth, 7 faſt during the 
month of Rahmadan ; the fifth, to vifit the 
temple of Mecca and that of Medina.” Each 
of theſe dogmas or precepts have three 
modifications, except the firſt which 
has but two, and anſwers to the thumb; 
theſe are the heart and works, Words 
are uſeleſs in the law of Mahomet ; all 
its doctrines and their derivatory. pre- 
cepts are founded on the profeſſion of 
their faith in the unity of God, which 
the Muſſulmen have continually in their 
mouths, La allah ilah allah; ** there is 
no God but God;” and conſequently the 
whole of Mahometaniſm may be con- 
fined within the hand, the five fingers, 
and the fourteen joints. 


The third ſignification is purely ſu- 
perſtitious. The Arabs ſtill believe, that 
the hand, by its form, being an abridge- 
ment of their religion, became a power- 
ful defence againſt the enemies of the 
law, and might operate miracles by 
knowing how to give it certain figures, 
and changing them according to the 

courſe 
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courſe of the ſtars, planets, and conſtel- 
lations. Repreſented open, like that over 
the gate of the Alhambra, it had, ſaid 
they, the power of weakening the 
ſtrength of the enemy. 


The hand was honoured with equal 
reſpe& amongſt us, during the ages of 
ignorant credulity : it has been made 
the foundation of the idle dreams of 
fortune-tellers. The profeſſors of chi- 
romancy have pretended, that every man 
carries in his hand the marks of his 
deſtiny. The lineaments Nature has 
traced there, and others occaſioned by ac- 
cident, have furniſhed a ſubje& for many 
learned volumes. The Spaniſh women 
ſtill put round the necks of their chil- 
dren a kind of collar, made with little 
hands, of box, ebony or ivory, to pre- 
ſerve them from enchantments; a ſuper- 
ſtition which they have received from 
the Moors. 
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The firſt edifice within the walls of 
the Alhambra is the famous palace of 
Charles 
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Charles V. The architect, by whom 
the plan was formed and the building 
begun, was the celebrated Alphonſo Ber- 
ruguete, born in the village of Paredes 
de Navas, near Valladolid. It was con- 
tinued by - Machuca, another Spaniard, 
pupil to Raphael, who, in his turn, left 
the undertaking to Siloe, the architect 
of the cathedral, a Spaniard like his pre- 
deceſſors, and born at Burgos, This 
palace was built with the money the 
emperor had the art to obtain from the 
Moors, under the pretence of allowing 
them liberty of conſcience. They ad- 
vanced at two payments ſixteen hundred 
thouſand ducats, for which they received 
nothing but promiſes; for in the end 
they were ruined, converted and perſe- 
cuted *. SEND 
This 

* The means employed by the Spaniards, to con- 
vert the Moors of Granada, may be judged of by a 
letter, which ſtill remains, of the famous Aben 
Humeya; in which he conjures his ſubjects, his 
brethren, to perſevere in their religion, and to wait 


for more happy days. We might imagine we hear 
Vor. III. O Saint 
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This palace was abandoned at the 
death of Charles V. It is a perfect 


ſquare 


Saint Paul, or the fathers of the primitive church, ex- 
horting the faithful, and ſupporting them under per- 
ſecutions, ſo much do the paths of error reſemble 
thoſe of truth. The letter cannot be diſpleaſing, 1 
have therefore tranſlated it intirely. | 
„% The unhappy the ſorrowful Moleſma, defpoiled 
/ «© of the kingdom which belonged to him, as the 
« only remaining branch of the race of the kings, 
« the defenders of the nation and the law, Moleſma, 
© who took pleaſure in the labours of a ſovereign, 
{+ without loſing fight of juſtice and religion, Aben 
„ Humeya, ſon of Thali, and deſcendant af the 
„high, mighty and faithful Muley Hacen, to the 
* honorable and zealous Muſſulmen his brethren 

© of Granada, health and benediction, 


„We weep and ſhed bitter tears at the diſgrace 
© and misfortunes which the faithful Muſſulman Ab 
+ Hami has ſeen fall upon you, and we rejoice to 
« learn with what firmneſs you reſiſt the importu- 
„ nate intreaties, and cruel threats and perſecutions 
of thoſe. who wiſh to make you renounce the 
truth, wretched men that they are, If the voices 
« of two or three of the Chriſtian Imams be a tar- 
ment to us, what muſt you ſuffer who are expoſed 
to fo great a number of their Imams, who daily 
« preach to, ſurround you, and even enter your 

© houſes? 
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ſquare of two hundred and twenty feet. 
No greater extent was given it, that the 


« houſes? We know that the moſt ſevere among 
* them. are they. who, with their profane moſque, 
are placed in a collected body in the midſt of you. 
«© Theſe are the perſons who moſt defame our pa- 
«© tience and courageous fidelity. We congratulate 
«© ourſelves upon the means you employ to keep them 
« at, a diſtance, and eſpecially to prevent their de- 
66 ſtructive poiſon from infecting the tender minds 
of your feeble children. Fear nothing ; arm your- 
« ſelves with new ſtrength ; power will manifeſt it- 
6 ſelf to deſtroy this race of infidels ; and we ſhall 
„one day poſſeſs this power, He who, with a 
6 ſteady. eye, watches over us and our works is Al- 
„mighty; he will multiply his faithful and zealous 
„ ſervants like the ſtars of heaven and the ſand of 
the ſea. In the midſt of all the evils with which 
you are ſurrounded, you are happy, fince you 
have before your eyes that ſplendid city and the 
« flowery fields, which were the native country of our 
i forefathers ; may they enjoy peace and receive the 
„ benediQion of heaven. Time preſſes; negle& not 
the education of your children, that throughout 
their lives they may know the truth, We are be- 
come opprobrious in the eyes of our neighbours, 
the ſlaves and objects of mockery to thoſe by 
« whom we are abhorred. Be firm, and hope for 
every thing from time and from God; he is mer- 
** ciful and almighty.” 
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Mooriſh palace might be preſerved, 
which was deſigned for a ſummer reſi- 
dence. | | 

The principal gate is of grey marble, 
and of the doric order. The frieze is 
ornamented with this ſimple inſcription : 


IMPERATORI CES. KA- 
ROL. V. HISP. REG. 


Near the houſe called that of the Con- 
tador (the receiver) not far from the 
palace, is an ancient elm, which, if 
tradition be believed, ſerved as a throne 
to the chief of the Mahometan religion, 
to give audiences, and to interpret ob- 
ſcure points of the law: thus, among 
the Jews, we find the tribunal of De- 
borah under a palm tree. 


The firſt court of the Mooriſh palace, 
called the Caſtle of Alhambra, and which 
is adjoining to the palace of Charles V. 
was called the Meſuar: the Spaniards 
now call it Los Array Fanes. It is paved 

wa | „ with 
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with great ſquares of white marble, that 


are now broken and covered with graſs 


and moſs. In the middle is a kind of 
baſon, narrow and almoſt as long as the 
court; at the two extremities are four 
gothic columns, which ſupport a charm- 
ing gallery. The whole extent is deco- 


rated with ornaments, ſerving to join 
ſeveral Arabic letters, which, united, 


form different inſcriptions. Some of thoſe 


the moſt frequently repeated are, 


« God is the ſovereign good, the uni- 
“ verſal ſupport; he is full of goodneſs 
* and mercy for compaſſionate hearts.“ 


God only is the conqueror.” 
„Honour and happineſs to our lord 
Abd-Allah.” 

Above the two principal cornices are 
ſeveral feſtoons, well finiſhed, with Ara- 


bic characters forming the following in- 


ſcription, which occupies the greateſt 
part of the wall at the entrance of the 
tower of , 10nd c216lt 
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Mooriſh palace might be preſerved, 
which was deſigned for a ſummer reſi 
dence. 
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The principal gate is of grey marble, 
and of the doric order. The frieze is 
ornamented with this ſimple inſcription 5 


IMPERATORI CES. KA- 
ROL. V. HISP. REG. 


Near the houſe called that of the Con- 
tador (the receiver) not far from the 
palace, is an ancient elm, which, if 
tradition be believed, ſerved as a throne 
to the chief of the Mahometan religion, 
to give audiences, and to interpret ob- 
ſcure points of the law: thus, among 
the Jews, we find the tribunal of De- 
borah under a palm tre. 


The firſt court of the Mooriſh palace, 
called the Caſtle of Alhambra, and which 
is adjoining to the palace of Charles V. 
was called the Meſuar: the Spaniards 
now call it Los "my Janos. It is paved 

= with 
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with great ſquares of white marble, that 


are now broken and covered with graſs 


and moſs. In the middle is a kind of 
baſon, narrow and almoſt as long as the 
court; at the two extremities are four 
gothic columns, which ſupport a charm- 
ing gallery. The whole extent is deco- 


rated with ornaments, ſerving to join 
ſeveral Arabic letters, which, united, 
form different inſcriptions. Some of thoſe 
the moſt frequently repeated are, 


« God is the {ſovereign good, the uni- 
6 verſal ſupport; he is full of goodneſs 
* and mercy for compaſſionate hearts.“ 


„God only is the conqueror.” 


Honour and happineſs to our lord 
Abd-Allah.” 


Above the two principal cornices are 
ſeveral feſtoons, well finiſhed, with Ara- 
bic characters forming the following in- 
ſcription, which occupies the greateſt 
part of the wall at the entrance of the 
tower of Comares. f 
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© Let God be extolled ; he has given 
to the nation a governor who has 
brought it to the higheſt degree of 


* glory and renown. Oh! from how 
many and from what hereſies has he 


% delivered the people! He has affec- 
* tionately conducted them to their in- 
* heritances ; but they who have ſhut 
& their eyes againſt his light have been 


* reduced to ſlavery, and made ufeful 


« to: the welfare of the kingdom. With 

* his ſword and invincible courage has 
„ he reduced nations to obedience, and 
* conquered provinces. Thou, Nazar, 
{© haſt atchieved heroic deeds before un- 
heard of. Thou diſt enter and con- 


quer twenty renowned cities; thou 


didſt return crowned with victory and 
© 1mmenſe riches, with which thou 
© haſt rewarded thy brethren, and peo- 
„ ple. If they know how to direct 
their prayers, when their ſoul be- 
comes elevated, they will aſk of the 
great, the ſublime, and the only God 


length of days for thee, and for thy 


+ ſtates duration and proſperity. O Na- 
| zals 
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ti zar, although born in the midſt of 
6c greatneſs, thou ſhineſt by thine own 

c luſtre like the ſtar of heaven; thou 

art our fortreſs, our ſupport, and our 

« arm of vengeance; thou guideſt us 

{© like a flambeau, which diſſipates dark- 
© neſs from before us. The ſtars fear 

* thee in their courſe, the great ſtar 

of heaven lights thee with reſpect, 

„and the higheſt tree which can bend 

„gains by thy ſide,” 


Over the door of the fame apartment, 
but on the outſide, is a circle filled by 
the following inſcription : 


If thou admireſt my beauty with- 
* out thinking of God, who is the au- 
« thor of all things, I warn thee that 
it is a folly, becauſe thou mighteſt 
make thy admiration turn to thy pro- 
fit, and God may bring thee to death. 
O ye, who look upon this marble of 
* perfect workmanſhip and beauty, 
„% watch over its defence, and that it 

04 «* may 
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„may be laſting, protect it with your 
2 hive fingers and your hand * * 

This inſcription ſeems to indicate that 
there was formerly a ſtatue, bas relief, 


or ſome precious marble over the gate. 


The tower of Comares took its name 
from the Mooriſh architect by whom it 
was built. But Marmol and Pedraza, 
who have written the hiſtory of Gra- 
nada, ſay that Comares is derived from 
Commarragia, the proper name of the 
Perſian ornament with which the prin- 
cipal hall is embelliſned. The architect, 
whoever he was, after building his tower, 
made an experiment upon it; he mea- 


„ See what has been ſaid upon the fingers and 
the hand, and the opinion of the Moors on this 
ſubject. The manner of employing the hand as 


a defence againſt faſcination, as ſtill received in Spain, 


is to ſhut it, and paſs the thumb in the form of a 
croſs between the middle and the fore fingers. In 
this manner a young and handſome woman imagines 
ſhe ſkreens herſelf and preſeryes her children from 
the malicious looks of an old pne. 


ſured 
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ſured the height as ſoon as the building 

was finiſhed, and having meaſured it a 
ſecond time the year after, found the 
tower to have ſunk three feet. It is 


the higheſt and moſt magnificent tower 
of the Alhambra. 


The door of the great hall is an arch, 
in a good taſte, embelliſhed with feſ- 
toons, which are in ſtucco. On each 
ſide of the door are two little niches, 
in which perſons who entered left 
their ſandals. This hall 1s worthy the 
attention of the curious by its heighth, 
the boldneſs of its arched roof, and the 
ornaments and inſcriptions it contains. 


The walls and cornice are covered 
with - feſtoons and Arabic characters; 
thoſe of the cornice are a repetition of 
the following words: ** Celeſtial cheer- 
„ fulneſs, caſe of heart, and eternal de- 
« lights to all believers.” The cornices 
were, undoubtedly, caſt in a mould, in 
which the words were.engraved ; whence 
it comes that moſt of the borders of the 

dcors 
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doors and windows are but a continued 
repetition of the ſame phraſe, 


The inſcription round the cabinet, to 
the left on entering, 1s as follows : 


e Obſerve, that all the kings who 
& have been and now are in this palace 
render juſtice to Abu Nazar, and take 
& pride in him; he is endowed with 
% ſuch majeſty, that, placed in the hea- 
© yens, he would have obſcured the 
« planets and the ſigns of the zodiac. 
& His looks ſtrike terror into the minds 
* of kings; but, without violence, he 
« attracts them to him, and protects 
„them by his own glory, for to his ter- 
e rible look he always joins greatneſs 
4 of mind and benevolence; he ſerved 
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This Abu Nazar is, undoubtedly, the 


famous Miramolin who reigned in Africa, 
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and in whoſe name * conqueſt of Spain 
was made. | 


The other cabinet has alſo an inſcrip- 


tion, which is longer, more elegant, and 
better written. 


Glory of the kings who have diſ- 
% appeared from the earth, honour of 
„ thole by whom thou ſhalt be ſuc- 
e ceeded, wert thou compared to the 
« ſtars they would be humbled; were 
„ ſplendour and nobility wanting to thy 
% dignity thy perſon would give it ſuffi- 
« cient luſtre. Thou art the depoſitory 
*© of the books which have purified the 
« ſect *, and which will be ſuch evi- 


& dence 


* When the famous Ximenez de Ciſneros came 
to Granada to co-operate with the firſt archbiſhop 
of that city, Fernando de Talavera, in the con- 
verſion of the infidels, it is faid, they collected a 
million and twenty-five thouſand copies of the Al- 
coran, which were burnt in the public ſquare; ſe- 
yetal works of taſte and erudition, worthy of de- 
ſcending to poſterity, were confounded with the law 

: of 
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* dence as none. ſhall ever contradi&. 
How many former nations, how many 
of thoſe which now exiſt, have been 
„ ſaved by thy zeal! Thou concealeſt 
«© ſublime ideas, and thy virtues are ſo 
&« neceſſary that thy end ought never to 
* come; they have all choſen an aſylum 
© in thy breaſt ; but eſpecially clemency 
and oblivion of injuries.” A 


The following inſcription is upon the 
window in the middle of the hall. 


Oh, God! haſten to my aſſiſtance. 
May he who fones the demon + be with 
| Ma- 


of the prophet, and partook its fate : the preſs, 
upon which this inſcription is written, probably con- 
tained the Alcoran, | 


+ This expreſſion originates from a tale told by 
Mahomet to the inhabitants of Mecca. He per- £ 
ſuaded them that a mountain in the neighbourhood — 
of the city, called Hed Hud Ar Aram, was the 
Mount Moriah to which Abraham led his ſon to 
ſacrifice him, and that the demon, jealous of the 
progrels of true religion, came every night to haunt 
the mountain, and do ſome evil to the real believers; 

but 
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4 Mahomet and his generation, let him 
e keep us from the wrath and ſnares of 
the evil ſpirit, that we may make war 
« with hell; may he deliver me from 
the adverſities which are followed by 
e misfortune *, and may he avert the 
« evil which the envious is about to do 
me in the moment of his envy. 
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1 + There exiſts no other divinity than bl 
| * N : 1 
; e that of God. Praiſe be to the father i 1 

« of all ages and of the world; eternal 1 
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o « praiſe.” . 


but that the angel Gabriel had taught Abraham cer- 
tain words, by repeating which, walking ſeven times 
round the mountain, and throwing ſtones at the devil, 
the evil ſpirit would run not only from that place, but 
from every other where the ſame religious a& ſhould 
be performed. Hence aroſe the cuſtom of the pil- 
grims to Mecca; who never fail to roll a ſtone every 
night round the mountain, and to ſtone the devil: 
many indulgences are attached to this nocturnal ce- 
remony, and the power of ſtoning the demon is in 
an eſpecial manner attributed to God. 
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*The explanation of this idea is found in the 
ſecond volume of the letters of M. Guis, upon 
Greece, in which he comments upon the Greek pro- 
verb which is ſo philoſophical : O misfortune, if 
thou comeſt. alone, thou art welcome ! 
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Over the window to the right is 
written ; Fw 


„J am like unto the 3 exhalation 
« of plants, which ſatisfies, captivates, 
« and enchants thy ſenſes. Behold the 
« vaſe I ſupport, and, in its purity, 
« thou wilt ſee the truth of my words. 
T7: If thou ſhouldſt deſire to give me one 
cc like it, thou canſt find it no where 
« but in the Moon when at the full; 
« and Nazar, who is my maſter, is the 
„ ftar which communicates to me its 


„light: as long as he watches over me, 
„ ſhall never be eclipſed.” 


This inſcription is undoubtedly an 
eulogium on the court and baſon upon 
which the window opens. 


- 


The following is over the Winden to 
the left in the hall: 


«« Well may a ſublime name be given 

« to me, for I am fortunate and magni- 
+ ficent, This tranſparent and liquid re- 
60 ſervoir 
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10 fer voir which preſents itſelf to thy 
66 view, will, if thou pleaſeſt, quench 
« thy thirſt ; but were the water to ſtop 
« jn its courſe, and never more to fill 
« up theſe fortunate banks, it would 
5 not leſs teſtify the praiſes of Nazar, 
« the man, liberal beyond meaſure, 
c whom no one leaves with the want 


f « which brought him into his preſence,” 
; The little cornice above the window 
: is not without its inſcription ; ; It has 
: the following words: 

: e Praiſes to God, to the Prophet, to 
5 „Nazar who gave empires and to our 
i & king Abi-Abd-Allah, peace, Os 
7 ** and happineſs +.” 

% + This inſcription proves that Nazar, who is men- 
i tioned in the preceding inſcriptions, is the ſame with 
b Miramolin Jacob Almanzor, whom ſeveral hiſto- 
j | rians eall Nazar, a name of greatneſs and dignity, 
like Augiſtus among the Romans, and Pharaoh with 
F the Egyptians, | 
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The frame of the Pr W con- 
tains the following nun: 7 4 


414141 , 5 


pe By the on and. its ſplendour; by 
66 the moon which partakes of it, by 
« the day when he preſents himſelf with 
« all his pomp, by the night by which 
« we are. deprived; of him, by, heaven 
and him by whom it was created, by 
the earth and him from whom it re- 
« ceived its extent, by the ſoul and him 
* by whom it was predeſtined, there is 
* no other God than God x. 1 


On each ſide of the entrance there is 
a ſhort inſcription : that on the right. is 
as follows : | 


- * 


My peace is with God; to him have 
* I attached myſelf ; I have put my truſt 
under his protection.“ 


* Theſe Arabic verſes are taken from the begin- 
ning of the ninety-firſt ſura of the Alcoran, the title 
of which is the /n. This ſura is one of the moſt 
elegant and poetical of the whole book. The inſcrip- 


tion n quoted contains ſeven verſes. 
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And to the left: | | 


«© There is no real grandeur but in 
„God, the great being and the ata 
66 * of Juſtice.” 3 N 

The little niches alſo, in which the 
ſandals were placed, have their maxims. 


* 
«God i is our ſtrength in iribulation: 
ce the nouriſhmenticontained i in our food 
„% comes to: us from God.“ | 
And round the niches are theſe words: | 


* 
- 


+ 4 34; 


by « Vigour and length of days: to our 
6s lord Abulgaghegh, king of the Moors; 
may God Supe! a ſteps and give ey 
„to his empire.“ | 


And over them, Praiſe be to One” | 


is three times repeated *. 
| Abi- 


*The reigns of Abulgaghegh and of Abi-Abd- 
Allah are diſtin and ſeparate, ſo that it may be 
conjectured from the eulogiums of theſe kings tranſ- 
mitted to us by the inſcriptions, that the edifice was 
begun by one and finiſhed by the other: or that 

Vor. III. P Abi- 
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In examining this abode of magnifi- 
cence,, the obſerver 1s every moment aſ- 


toniſhed at the new and intereſting mix- 


ture of architecture and poetry. The pa- 
lace of the Alhambra may be called a 
collection of fugitive pieces; and what- 
ever duration theſe may have, time, with 
which every thing paſſes away, has too 
much contributed to confirm to them 
that title. If the ſimplicity of early 
ages, ideas frequently ſublime, although 
expreſſed with emphaſis, and manners 
not our on, and marked with the ſtamp 
of ſeveral centuries, can excite the curi- 
oſity of thoſe by whom my book may be 
read, they will not blame me for Raving 
tranſmitted to them the minuteſt details 
of this kind; they will regret with me 


my inability to preſerve the full blown 


flowers of the imagination of a valiant 


Abi-Abd-Allah, who reigned after the former, had 


a great affection for Abulgaghegh, whoſe reign had 
been glorious, and wiſhed. to partake of the eulo- 
giums given him, as all his predegeſſors had partaken 
of thoſe beſtowed on Nazar. 
and 
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and voluptuous people, with all their 
freſhneſs and natural elegance. 


8 the window to the left, on the 
outſide of the hall, we read: 


* Pralle be to God: becauſe my beauty 
4e yivifies this palace, and I attain from 
« the circle with which I am crowned, 
e the elevation of the higheſt plants. 
«© My boſom contains ſprings of pure 
« water. I embelliſh theſe ſcenes, pleaſ- 
„ ing of themſelves. They who inhabit 
« me are powerful, and God protects 
* me. I have preſerved the remembrance 
« of the great actions of men who be- 
& lieve in God, and whom he calls to 
« himſelf. The liberal hand of Abulg- 
« haghegh has ornamented my outlines ; 
« it is a moon in its full, the clearneſs 
e of which diſfipates the darkneſs 
of heaven, and, at the ſame time, 
% acts upon the whole extent of the 
10 earth. 10 
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The characters in the inſide. of the 
ſame window ſignify : _ 


% Praiſe to God only, who by his five 
% powerful fingers puts away every 
40 thing that might do harm to Joſeph 5 
„ and ſay with me, that God protects 
«© us from the effects of his anger. Praiſe 
be to God. Let us return thanks to 
„% God.” © 


Over the other window is written : 


„ Praiſe be to God: my architect has 
« elevated me to the height of glory. 


I ſurpaſs in beauty the bed of the 


„ bridegroom, and am ſufficient to give 
« a juſt idea of ſymmetry and conjugal 
„love. He who comes to me with the 
„ complaint of an injury finds in me 
% an immediate avenger. I yield my- 
&« ſelf to ſuch as defire my table. I re- 
% ſemble the bow in the heavens, and, 
de like it, am decorated with the colours 
« of beauty. My light is Abulghaghegh, 
+ who, in the paths of the world, con- 

* tinually 
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& tinually watches over the temple of 


* God, encourages pilgrims and loads 
% them with gifts *.“ | 


The inſide of the window is filled up 
with the following words: 


« Praiſe be to God: praiſe him by 
A hom Joſeph was delivered from pe- 
„ ril with the five precepts, and God 
thus delivered me from his wrath, 
* praiſe be to God +.” 


* The expreſſion, 7 ſurpaſs in beauty the bed of the 
bridezroom, alludes to the cuſtom of the great among 
the Moors, of being married in preſence of the king. 
In all the royal manſions there 'was a hall deſtined 
to this ceremony, The poet, to celebrate the beauty 
of the hall of Comares, compares it to the bed of a 
bridegroom, ornamented with flowers and garlands. WI 


1 

+ The Joſeph here mentioned is the patriarch to | 1 
whom Mahomet gives a diſtinguiſhed part in his 9 
Alcoran, We are told in this book, that Jo- 1 
ſeph being upon the point of committing a ſin, Wl 
God revealed to him five words, by means of which | W- 
he acquired ſtrength ſufficient to reſiſt the mo 1 


tation. 
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A modern little ſtaircaſe leads from 
the hall of Comares; the old one, which 
correſponded to the beauty of the edi. 
fice, having been deſtroyed. At the top 
of the ſtaircaſe is a gallery, a part of 
which 1s incloſed with an iron railing : 
this kind of cage is called the priſon of 
the queen. It was here the wife of the 
laſt king of Granada was impriſoned. 
The Gomels and Legris, two families of 
diſtinction, bore falſe witneſs againſt her 
virtue, and occaſioned the deſtruction 
of the greateſt part of the Abencerrages, 
another powerful and numerous family 
of Granada of whom they were jealous, 
As the whole of this hiſtory is intereſt- 
ing, I ſhall preſent it to my reader : it is 
indeed neceſſary to the underſtanding of 
ſeveral facts relative to the Alhambra, 


In the year 1491, Abdali, ſurnamed 
the Little, ſtill reigned in Granada; but 


this city was upon the brink of ruin, 


for the principal families were divided 
againſt each other. The Moors had 
carried their arms againſt Jaen, and had 

been 
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been bravely repulſed. Abdali was con- 
foling himſelf in one of his pleaſure 
houſes for the ill ſucceſs of his enter- 
prize, when- the Zegris, who long had 
been the ſecret enemies of the Abencer- 
rages, took the opportunity of this de- 
feat to repreſent them to the king as re- 
bellious ſubjects, who employed their 
immenſe riches to gain the favour of the 
people and dethrone their ſovereign. 
They accuſed Albin Hamet, the moſt rich 
and powerful among them, of having 
an adulterous commerce with the queen, 
and produced witneſſes who aſſerted 
they had on a certain feſtival ſeen, at 
Generalif, under a bower of roſe trees, 
Albin Hamet in the arms of that princeſs. 
The fury of Abdali may eaſily be ima- 
gined; he ſwore the deſtruction of the 
Abencerrages. But the Zegris, too 
prudent to let his anger break forth, 
adviſed him to diſſimulate, and not to 
ſuffer it to be known to that numerous 
and powerful family that he was in- 
formed of their perfidy. It will be better, 
ſaid they, to entice them into the ſnare, 
£5377 * P 4 * and 5 
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and, before they can unite and put them- 
ſelves into a ſtate of defence, revenge 
upon their heads the inſult offered to 
the crown. This advice was followed: 
Abdali went to the Alhambra, having 
ordered thirty of his guards to arm 
themſelves, and the executioner to at- 
tend, The Abencerrages were ſent for 
one by one, and beheaded as ſoon as 
they entered the hall of the lions, where 
there is ſtill a large vaſe of Alabaſter, 
which was quickly filled with blood and 
the heads of expiring bodies. Thirty- 
five heads had already been ſtruck off, 
and all the Abencerrages would have 
died in the ſame manner, had not a page, 
who bad followed his maſter, and re- 
mained unperceived in the hurry of the 
execution, taken an opportunity of with- 
drawing and giving information to the 
reſt of the unhappy family of what had 
paſſed. Theſe immediately aſſembled 
their friends in arms, crying out through 
the city of Granada, Treaſon ! Treaſon ! 
Let the king die! He unjuſtly puts to 
dcath the Abencerrages! The people, 
with 
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with whom they were favourites, did 
not heſitate in aſſiſting them: fourteen 
thouſand men were ſoon found in arms, 
and immediately proceeded towards the 
Alhambra, ſhouting all the way, Let 
the king die! Abdali, ſurpriſed his ſe- 


cret ſnould have been ſo ſoon diſcovered, 


and ſeverely repenting of having fol- 
lowed the pernicious councils he had 
received, ordered the caſtle gates to be 
ſnut; but they were preſently ſet on 
fire. Muley Hacen, who had been forced 
to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
ſon, hearing the tumult of the people, 
had one gate opened, and preſented 
himſelf to appeaſe the rage of the ci- 
tizens ; but he no ſooner appeared than 
he was lifted up by the multitude neareſt 
the gate, who cried out: Behold our 
king, we will have no other, long live 


Muley Hacen ; and leaving him ſur- 


rounded by a ſtrong guard, the Aben- 


cerrages, and other nables, entered the 


caſtle, accompanied by upwards of an 
hundred ſoldiers. But they found the 
queen only, with her women, and in 

| 2 .the 
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the utmoſt conſternation at the fudden 
revolution of which ſhe knew not the 
cauſe. They aſked for the king, and 
being informed he was in the hall of 
the lions, entered it furiouſly, and found 
him defended by the Zegris and the 
Gomels, and, in leſs than two hours 
killed upwards of two hundred of them. 
Abdali had the good fortune to eſcape. 
The bodies of the beheaded Abencerrages 
were laid upon black cloth, and car- 
ried to the city. Muza, brother to Ab- 
dali, and who, by his great actions, 
had gained the favour of the people, 
ſeeing the Abencerrages were revenged, 
found means to appeaſe them; and hav. 
ing learned that the king had taken 
refuge in a moſque near the mountain 
now called Saint Helena, went and 
brought him back to the caſtle of the 
Alhambra. For ſeveral days nothing 
but ſighs and groans were heard through · 
out the city. Abdali ſhut himſelf up 
in the caſtle, and refuſed to ſee the 
queen. Thoſe who had accuſed her of 
adultery, however, perſiſted in their 
_ falſe 
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falſe accuſation ,and ſaid, they would main- 
tain, with. arms in their hands, againſt 
all who ſnould contradict them, that the 
queen was gwlty. The unhappy prin- 
ceſs was impriſoned, and the day arriv- 
ing on which ſhe was to periſh by the 
hands of the executioner, when nont 
among the Moors offering to defend her, 
ſhe was adviſed to commit her cauſe to 
ſome Chriſtian knights, who preſented 
themſelves at the time appointed, and 
conquered her falſe accuſers, ſo that ſhe 
was immediately ſet at liberty. The 
taking of Granada ſoon followed this 
combat; Muza and the Abencerrages 
having, it is ſaid, facilitated the con- 
queſt of it by Ferdinand and Iſabella. 


To the account I have given of the 
death of the Abencerrages, I ſhall add 
the following tranſlation of an Arabic 
manuſcript of the year 1492, by which 
they are juſtified from the accuſation 
brought againſt them. The manuſcript 


1s curious for its plenty of compoſi- 
tion. 
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In the name of God who is merciful 

« and inſpires mercy. Praiſe to the moſt 
„ high: there is no other God than 
„God; he will exalt the good, he pro- 
0 tects them; he will purſue the im- 
% pious: he abhors falſehood and the 
evil man does to his fellow creature. 
% Good proceeds from God, evil origi- 
„ nates from the tempter: he infuſes 
his ſuggeſtions into the heart of man, 
* who ſuffers himſelf to be ſeduced by 
„ them, and then does the work of the 
% demon, who operates in him, and has 
« his will in the will of man; ſuch a 
„man is man in his external figure only. 
God gave wiſdom to his creature, and 
„ endowed him with a ſpirit of upright- 
* neſs; and if man be not blinded by 
„pride and envy he will know the 
„ truth. The demon put envy into the 
heart of Zulem Zegri, becauſe he ſaw 
e the virtue of Mahomed Aben Zurrah 
% exalted in the eyes of his maſter. He 
*« ſaw with an eye of hatred the deſcen- 
„ dants of Aben Zurrah, who were be- 
+ neficent, rich and powerful, and whoſe 
dd 
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« virtue ſhone. forth like the ſtars in a 
&« fine night in ſummer. Aben Zurrah 
& was conſtantly in the preſence of our 
lord the king; the queen called him 
her council, and had the greateſt con- 
& fdence in his words, becauſe his lips 
© never departed from truth. Zulem 
„ Zegri and Hacem Gomel came to the 
king, and ſaid to him; O king, knoweſt 
„ thou not that the queen diſhonours 
„thy bed with Mahomed Aben Zurrah, 
and that he conſpires againſt thy 
* throne ? Put away therefore the queen 
jf thou wouldſt not be deprived both 
« of thy crown and thy life. The king 
«© ſpoke not of this to the queen, but 
„called Mahomed Aben Zurrah, with 
e thoſe of his kindred, and in one day. 
* beheaded eighty- ſix of them; and not 
„ne would have been left alive had 
6 not God protected the innocent. The 
queen entruſted her defence to the 
“ hands of Chriſtians, and the moſt noble 
« and valiant Chriſtian knights came and 
« fought before the king and the queen, 
66 and before us and the people. They 


by fought 
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« of the queen, 'they fought for truth, 

and God inſpited their ſouls with 
„courage, and gave ſtrength to their 
© arms. Each overcatie the accuſer 
« with whom he combated, atid” the 
« yanquiſhed, ready to render up their 
« jhiquitous breath, deſired to be carried 
« near to the Eing and the queen, to 
ce whom they diſcovered tlie truth, de- 
e daring, that by reaſon of envy which 
« empoifoned their minds, they had in- 
« yented and ſupported falſhood': they 
« teſtified truth of the family of Aben 
% Zurrah and expired The Chriſtians 
« were in danger of being taken, but 
& od delivered them; and the king, 
« ſhedding tears of repentance, ap- 
proached the queen, and beſought 
* Her to reſtore him to her affection; 

*« but this ſhe refuſed and ſeparated 
„from him. We were deſirous that 
« theſe events ſhould not be forgotten, 
for which reaſon we have related theſe 
« particulars, we. who have here ſub- 
« ſcribed our names Adalid Muſach. 


« Selim Hazem Gozul, Mahbamuth. Aben 


c Amar.” 
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The iren railing of the queen's orifan 
and the coridor appears modern com- 
pared to the reſt of the palace, and 
ſeemed to me to have been of the time 
of Charles V. The gallery leads to four 
apartments, built under the ſame em- 
pexor, on a baſe of Mooriſh. conſtruction. 
The following initial le are often 
repeated. ee 


L CK. V. H. R. A. P. F. L which dpi) 
Imperator Ceſar Karolus V. Hiſpaniarum 
11 aue, Pius, Feling Invithus. 


7 fuperb cabinet, called the Gp 's 
Toilet, joins theſe empty apartments. It 
is a room ſix feet ſquare, having a 
proſpect on every ſide, and ſurrounded 
by a terrace three feet wide: the floor 
of the cabinet and that of the gallery, 
by which it is ſurrounded, are flagged 
with red marble, and the terrace is ſup- 
ported by white marble pillars. In one 
of the corners of the cabinet there is a 
targ e ge piece of marble perforated in ſe- 
veral places, which is ſaid to have ſerved 
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as a perfuming pan; through the ſmall 
apertures in it iſſued the ſweet exhalations 
with which the ſultana was perfumed*. 
However, thoſe who are ſkilled in the 
Arabic, from the inſcriptions which de- 
corate this charming receſs, ſay, it was in- 
tended for prayer, or, in a word, for the 
oratory of the palace. Another proof of 
which is, that the principal proſpect from 
the cabinet is toward the eaſt. The in- 
ſcription upon the cornice is as follows: 


In the name of God who is merciful - 
„God be with our prophet Mahomet. 
„Salvation and health to his friends. 
God is the light of heaven and earth, 
* and his light is like himſelf ; it is a lu- 
„ minary of ſeveral branches and many 


„ lights, but which produce but one 


„only brightneſs: it is the lamp of 
lamps, a brilliant conſtellation fed 
„with eternal oil. This conſtellation is 


* It is certain that this cabinet ſerved for the 
toilet of the empreſs, wife to Charles V. and fince 
that time was made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe by 
the queen Iſabella. | 


« neither 
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& neither to the eaſt nor to the weſt; 
ce once lighted up it gives light for ever, 
without being renewed, and God with 
this light conducts him whom he 
loves; and he gives proverbs to na- 
« tions. God 1s wile in all his works *.“ 


The court moſt to be admired of the 
Alhambra, is that called the Court of the 
Lions; it is ornamented with ſixty elegant 
columns of an architecture which bears 
not the leaſt reſemblance to any of the 
known orders, and might be called the 
Arabian order +. The court is paved 
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* The expreſſion, he is a luminary of ſeveral 
branches, &c. has induced ſome tranſlators to think 
the paſſage alluded to the Trinity: yet Mahomet has 
ſaid, in his Alcoran, O ye followers of the ſcriptures, 
ſay not three. The fimile of light ſeems to me more 
applicable to the attributes of the Divinity. 


+ Architecture, like all other arts, owes its ori- 
gin to Nature. The Goths, a northern people, in- 
habited caves. The Arabs and Saracens, ſpread over 
the country, lived under tents : hence that difference 
in the architecture of theſe nations. The Goths had 
flat ceilings ; thoſe of the Arabs were terminated in a 

point, as is ſeen in moſt of the apartments of the 
Alhambra.“ 
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with white marble, and at the extremi- 
ties are two fine Moſaic cupolas, painted 
in gold colour and azure, and ſupported 
by ſeveral groups of columns. Portraits 
of ſeveral of the Mooriſh kings are pre- 
ſerved, under a kind of vaulted ceiling, 
at one end of the court. The Cicerone 
of the Alhambra ſays, they are the hiſ- 
tory of the king Chico, or the Little, 
when he impriſoned the queen accuſed 
of adultery. Near this place is a croſs 
painted upon the wall to indicate the 
place where the firſt maſs was ſung in 
the caſtle of the Alhambra, after it was 
taken by Ferdinand. 


This magnificent court is ſurrounded 
by baſons of white marble, which form 
a kind of caſcade, ornamented with 
jets d'eau; but its principal monument, 
and that from which it took its name, is. 
an alabaſter cup, fix feet in diameter, ſup- 
ported by twelve lions, which is ſaid to 
have been made in imitation of the brazen 
ſea of Solomon's temple. The cup is 
of one ſingle piece, ornamented with 
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Arabian figures, and bears an inſcription 
compoſed of twenty-four verſes in that 
language. | 


« O thou who examineſt theſe lions; 
« fixed in their places, conſider they 
« want nothing but life to be perfect; 
„ and thou who inheriteſt this king- 
e dom and this palace, receive them from 
the hands of the nobles without em- 
% ploying violence. May God fave thee 
„ by the new work with which thou 
„ haſt embelliſhed me, and may thine 
& enemy never be revenged of thee: 
% may the moſt deſirable praiſe fall from 
the lips of him by whom thou art 
& bleſſed, O Mahomad; our king, for 
thy mind is ornamented with the moſt 


„ amiable virtues ! God forbid, that this 


* charming orchard, the image of thy 
% amiable qualities, ſhould be ſurpaſſed 
or equalled by any other in the world. 
+ But it is I who embelliſh it; it is the 
te clear water which ſhines in my boſom, 


„% and bubbles like melted ſilver. The 


« whiteneſs of the ſtone, and that of 
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e the water it contains, are unequalled. 
«© Examine well this cup, if thou wilt 
& diſtinguiſh the water which runs from 
&« jt; for it will farſt ſeem to thee, either 
e that both run together, or that they 
& remain immoveable. Like one of 
„ Love's captives whoſe face is bathed 
« with the tears which the envious have 
* cauſed him to ſhed, ſo the water ſeems 
« jealous of the ſtone by which it is 
contained, and the cup, in its turn, 
<« appears to be jealous of the limpid 
* ſtream. Nothing but the generous 
hand of Mahomad can be compared 
* to that which ruſhes from my boſom 
and flies impetuouſly into the air. A 


lion is not ſo ſtrong and courageous 
& 15 Mahomad is liberal.” 


The walls of the court bear ſeveral 
ſhort inſcriptions frequently repeated, 
which may be called the Litanies of Ma- 
hometaniſm t, ſuch as There is no 

* other 


+ The name of Litany ſeems applicable to certain 
prayers of the Arabians. One cries aloud, ** There 
| is 
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ce other conqueror than God. I hope 
« in God: Praiſe be to God for the 
good of the ſect.“ &c. 


The hall called Las dos Hermanas, or 
the two ſiſters, and that of the Abencer- 
rages, with a third leſs remarkable, are 
in the ſame court. Upon the edge of 
the wall towards the north of the firſt, 
you read : © A laſting reign, the eſteem 
and aid of God to my maſter.” 


At the entrance is the following po- 
etical inſcription : ; 


„The garden which thou ſeeſt gives 
<« thee life. The harmony which pro- 
*« ceeds from theſe ſhrubs joins with 
c the perfume of the flowers to enchant 


the ſoul. And thou, charming vaſe 
„which embelliſheſt it, thou ſhalt be 


ig no other God than God” ; the reſt anſwer, 
« Praiſe be to God”; the former adds, He is great”; 
and the anſwer is always, Praiſe be to God”, In 
this manner they repeat all the attributes of the 
Divinity. | 
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compared to a king decorated with 


„golden chains and crowns.” 

This inſcription 1s the eulogium of 
the garden called E:nudaraxa, upon which 
the windows of the hall open ; but by 
being neglected, it has loſt its greateſt 
beauties. 


* 


In the two circles to the right, as you 
enter the ſame hall, is the following in- 
ſcription, full of elegance, taſte and 
poetry. 


J am the orchard of pleaſure, an 
& aſſemblage of charms and graces. 
„ There is no work can be compared to 
me for beauty; a ſingle glance is ſuf- 
% ficient to diſcover the delights I afford. 
„The tranquil heart can find no freſh- 
* neſs ſweeter than mine; I contain a 
* precious alcove of which the purpoſe 
and the principles are pure. The ſign 
of Gemini alone can give an idea of 
the perfect ſymmetry of my work man- 
** ſhip, The moon in the firmament em- 
belliſhes 
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c belliſhes me with luſtre, and by her 
* influence the moſt lovely of the ſex 
& are attracted unto me. Should the 
ce ſtar of the day ſtop his courſe to enjoy 
& the ſight of my charms, it would not 
+ be to be wondered at. Simple apart- 
* ment as I am, every thing that is beau- 
c tiful may receive from me new at- 
& tractions, and he who contemplates 
* me may do it without fatigue: for I 
ce offer him a ſeat of voluptuouſneſs. I 
F am ornamented with white and pre- 
e cious pillars of the moſt elegant and 
delicate form; the ſhadow they put 
F forth may be compared to the light, 
and they are covered with daiſies not 
„to be equalled. He who erected me 
% cannot find his equal; his glory and 
% magnificence have exalted him above 
the reſt of mankind. If the ſun at 
„ ſetting ſpreads over me his rays, you 
„ ſee me covered with diamonds, of 
e which the ſplendour and form are 
„ found no where but in me. But ſtill 
“more delicious is my abode from the 
** zeal of the faithful which reſpires in 
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my boſom, and in this conſiſt all my 
„ charms.” | 


And between the two circles : 


«© The perfection and beauty in me 
proceed from Mahomad, my lord: 
© he ſurpaſſes in virtue beings who 
„have diſappeared and others who 


„ come. In five ſtars there are three 


* which may yield to him the ſuperi- 
« ority. If the air be condenſed, it 
„may obtain lightneſs from my maſter. 
«© The ſtars of heaven die with love of 
& him, and he can communicate to them 
&« the agreeable odour of plants and yir- 
„ tues: they would come to him were 
„ they not afraid of ſuſpending their 


functions, which is to enlighten the 


% horizon. The ſtones, at his command, 


receive a ſublime baſe: by his influ- 


« ence they are embelliſhed with delicate 
*© workmanſhip; and by his virtue re- 
„main immoveable. The marble is ſof- 
„ tened at his voice; and the light re- 
„ flected from his eyes diſſipates dark- 
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e neſs. Where can a more lovely garden 


e be found? it ſurpaſſes in verdure and 


« perfume all that exiſt, and ſpreads its 
e freſhneſs to the center of this palace.” 


The alcove of the ſame hall is not 
without its inſcription. 


Thou ſurpaſſeſt in beauty the beds 
* of the moſt voluptuous ; thou haſt ſo 
“many attractions that ſeveral might 
& be borrowed from thee without dimi- 
„ niſhing thy powers: and the moon, 
«© when ſhe penetrates where thou art, 
* knows ſhe has nothing that can equal 
e thee, - 


From over the window, the hall itſelf 
ſeems to ſpeak in its turn: 


J am not alone, I join to an orchard, 
« which to me is a field of light. It 
* communicates this to me ſo inceſſantly 
„that ſhade is never permitted to ap- 
_ * proach me. All this admirable work 
++ proclaims the praiſe of Nazar, who 
* & has 
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“has continually gained friends to the 
* prophet and to the Alcoran,” 


The two windows by the ſide of the 
great door have their little pieces of 
poetry. That of the largeſt runs thus: 


* The freſhneſs of the air, embalmed 
* with perfumes, penetrates this enclo- 
% ſure, and, with its delicious odour, 
- * inſpires health.“ ' 


This orchard, by the pleaſures it af- 
&« fords, announces itſelf to be the work 
of a juſt, liberal, and magnificent 
* maſter.” 5 


— — 


p And upon the other window : 
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* Obſerve the beauty of this glaſs, 2 
and behold how it colours and ſurpaſſes 
s clearneſs; with what perfection it 
<« repreſents the figures and their attrac- | 
« tions. At ſight of it you would y 
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„ ſay, that light and colour were the 
„ {ame thing.“ 
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The hall of the Abencerrages is thug 
called from the unhappy incidents al- 
ready related of that family. 


The inſcriptions which cover the walls 
are ſhort ſentences and eulogiums al- 
ready recited. 


The ſhut door, which is ſeen in the 
hall, communicates with the habitation 
of the vicar of the' Alhambra. He is 
lodged in a kind of fortreſs, of which 
ſurpriſing things are related, 
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The hall of the Baths is preceded by 
a coridor; the cabinet has alſo an 
inſcription trivial enough 1n itſelf, but 
as it relates to an amuſing circum- 
ſtance in the hiſtory of Mahomet, I ſhall 
here give it a place: it is repeated upon 
each of the walls ; 


«© He who puts his confidence in God 
„will have a good iſſue to his under- 
« takings; there is neither ſtrength nor 


e breath in creatures which proceed not 
. e 
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from God, the moſt high, the great, 
* he who covers the juſt with Ver- 
% dure *.“ 


* To underſtand the laſt expreſſion, it is firſt 
neceſſary to know, that by the zu/t the Mahome- 
tans underſtand Mahomet; and afterwards to read 
the following paſſage, tranſlated from the life of the 
prophet by Japhi Abu Ibrabim: 


4 Cottada has ſaid, Aburram has ſaid, Abu Hor- 
reira has ſaid: we have ſeen him with our own eyes 
the favoured of God; the quantity of his food was 
ſuch as would have been more than ſufficient for 
three men, and his drink the ſame. And God gave 
him ſo quick and eaſy a digeſtion, that he was obliged 
to give courſe to the refuſe of his body every three 
hours. And, he ſaid, we being preſent, I will ſatisfy 
the calls of Nature ; and he found no ſecret place be- 
cauſe he was in a plain and open field; but as he 
ſought about he found a tree, to which he ſaid, 
« come with me”: the tree inſtantly left its place 
and followed him: he ſoon afterwards found a ſe- 
cond tree, and ſaid again, * follow me”: the tree 
obeyed and followed the other. At length, ſtanding 
ſtill, the two trees joined their trunks, and covered 
him with their verdure, whilſt he ſatisfied the wants 
of Nature. Afterwards he commanded the trees to 
return to their places: they obeyed his voice and 
went and ſtood where they were before.“ 


From 
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From this hall of the Baths a gallery 
leads to that of the Nymphs, ſo called 
from two female figures of white marble, 
ſculptured with much art and exactneſs. 
The ſubterraneous chamber, in which 
they were placed, contains ſeveral large 
urns that formerly contained the trea- 
ſures of the Mooriſh kings. The arch- 
biſhop of Granada has lately forbidden 
theſe ſtatues to be ſeen, leaſt their fine 
proportions and nakedneſs ſhould be per- 
nicious to good morals: he has taken 
away the key of the caſe in which they 
are. Opinions are divided concerning 
the ſculptor; ſome think them remains 
of Roman antiquities, but they are ge- 


erally ſuppoſed to be the production 
3 an Arabian artiſt *, 


Before 

* Two Engliſhmen, who were at Granada in 

1775, wrote on the wall, near the hall of the nymphs, 

ſix verſes, which, though not very good, are ſuffi- 

ciently expteſſive of the enthuſiaſm with which the 

palace had inſpired them. Woe to their religion had 
they in that moment been offered the Turban. 


fa O moſt 
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Before I take leave of the Alhambra; 
I muſt beſtow ſome notice on the moz 
numents of which tradition and the zeal 
of the curious have preſerved the re- 
membrance. The convent of the Fran- 
ciſcans, near the palace of Charles V. is 
built upon Mooriſh ruins ; it was erect- 
ed when Philip V. and the queen Iſa- 
bella Farneſe, his wife, came to Gra- 
nada. The Monks, without any reſpe& 
for the noble marble which atteſted the 
ancient magnificence of their maſters, 
have confounded it with the vile mate- 
rials by which a voluptuous palace was 


transformed into a number of indolent 
cells; 
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O moſt indulgent prophet to mankind, 

If ſuch on earth thy paradiſe we find, 

What muſt in heaven thy promiſed raptures prove, 
Where black-eyed Houris breathe eternal love? 
Thy faith; thy doctrine ſure were moſt divine; 
And though much water, yet a little wine; 


„ His regum, heu: mimis infelicium, deliciis mæſtum 
vale dixerunt. 
T. G. H. 8. Angli, 
Kal. jan. 177 3, die 1 capta urbe Granata « triumphali. 


Among 
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Among the inſcriptions, which were 


buried or mutilated, the two following 


are worthy of being preſerved : 


God be with my king Abulgagegh, 
e and with thee Joſeph my king, my 
guardian and maſter ; partake of the 
* eulogiums which the beauty, grace, 
* and perfection of my work inſpire. 
In former times I ſerved as a place of 
„ pleaſure to thy noble anceſtors; and 
6 ſhall I be leſs delightful in thy eyes? 
My fame and my charms are increaſed, 
and I am embelliſhed with new orna- 
„ ments. Thou haſt put fear away 
& from me, thou haſt made me a ram- 
« part by which I am protected; thy 
glory daily increnſes, time more deeply 
„ engraves thy illuſtrious deeds; thou 
art called the great the triumphant; 
© kings and potentates ſtrive to pleaſe 
« thee, and each ſhelters himſelf under 
e the wing of thy poſterity; and I more 
« than they all. I ſmile at the projects 
& thou formeſt to embellith me, becauſe 
4“ become a witneſs of thy magnifi- 
5 cence. 
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„ cence. It was thou, O Joſeph, who 
«© kneweſt how to embelliſh me; the 
e treaſures of thy imagination were 


* poured upon me, and thou haſt ren- 


„ dered me the object of general eulo- 
„ gium. Thy clemency and thy bounty 


*« conſtitute my glory: from my foun- 


e tain ruſhes pure and odorous water; 
« it ſeems to fly up into the air, and its 
% murmur is a ſoft and tender melody 
e its fall is an humiliation for thee, the 
„ ſhiverings I feel are ſigns of reſpect; 
„ they mark to thee my fear, but it is 
* not to fly from thee. Joſeph is my 
„ ſupport, he is my defender: in every 
„ thing I ſay to my honour, reaſon is 
* my guide. I pleaſe them by whom I 
am ſeen, and the ſight of me is to 
„them a recompence. O ye nobles, 
grant me your admiration! and ye, 
brave and valiant knights, be not leſs 
&« zealous to give me praiſe whilſt you 
* behold me. Let my eulogium be ſub- 
„lime, becauſe every thing I contain is 


„ ſublime. O- Joleph, my lord and my 


Wan. the l image of the prophet, 


«© thou 
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« thou haſt accompliſhed with me thy 
ce promiſes, and haſt ſhewn me all thy 
46 affection.” 


The ſecond runs thus: 


« T am the place of delight, and am 
% pleaſed with places which reſemble 


me; they would excite my envy were 


te they as perfect as I am. Obſerve 
* that reſervoir which embelliſhes me, 
„and thou wilt there ſee more luſtre 
« than in the poliſhed | and enamelled 
&© ſteel. To my beauty are joined the 
« fayours of Joſeph; his affection ſpreads 
round me that pure and cheering air 
& which thou reſpireſt. This bafon re- 
ſembles a handſome cup, finiſhed by 
ce the hands of art, whence the mouth 
t of beauty draws the liquor by which 
& jt is refreſhed and embelliſhed ; but 
„the water riſes with a ſpring, and 
“ ſpreads in undulated ſheets ; the bril- 
5 liant drops preſs each other and con- 
&« ceal a myſterious heart, which con- 
66 tains wonderful ſecrets: and thou, 
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% cence. It was thou, O Joſeph, who 
© kneweſt how to embelliſh me; the 
« treaſures of thy imagination were 
* poured upon me, and thou haſt ren- 
e dered me the object of general eulo- 
„ gium. Thy clemency and thy bounty 
% conſtitute my glory: from my foun- 
e tain ruſhes pure and odorous water; 
« it ſeems to fly up into the air, and its 
% murmur is a ſoft and tender melody; 
<« its fall is an humiliation for thee, the 
„ ſhiverings I feel are ſigns of reſpect ; 
„ they mark to thee my fear, but it is 
% not to fly from thee. Joſeph is my 
„ ſupport, he is my defender: in every 
„ thing I ſay to my honour, reaſon is 
my guide. I pleaſe them by whom I 
4 am ſeen, and the ſight of me is to 
„them a recompence. O ye nobles, 
grant me your admiration! and ye, 
brave and valiant knights, be not leſs 
<« zealous to give me praiſe whilſt you 
* behold me. Let my eulogium be ſub- 
« lime, becauſe every thing I contain is 
* ſublime. O Joſeph, my lord and my 
« king, the living image of the prophet, 
thou 
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te thou haſt accompliſhed with me thy 
ce promiſes, and haſt Miewn me all thy 
an affection. 


The ſecond runs thus: 


« am the place of delight, and am 
„ pleaſed with places which reſemble 


teme; they would excite my envy were 


ce they as perfect as I am. Obſerve 
6 that reſervoir which embelliſhes me, 
and thou wilt there ſee more luſtre 
« than in the poliſhed | and enamelled 
e ſteel. To my beauty are joined the 
« favours of Joſeph ; his affection ſpreads 
* round me that pure and cheering air 
& which thou reſpireſt. This baſon re- 
„ ſembles a handſome cup, finiſhed by 
„the hands of art, whence the mouth 


i of beauty draws the liquor by which 


&« jt is refreſhed and embelliſhed ; but 
* the water riſes with a ſpring, and 
„ ſpreads in undulated ſheets ; the bril- 
5 liant drops preſs each other and con- 
e ceal a myſterious heart, which con- 
66 tains wonderful ſecrets: and thou, 
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«« Joſeph, purifier of the ſect and of the 
„faith of believers; thou, the ſublime 
* point around which every kind of 
„glory is aſſembled ; thou, who liveſt 
& like the beſt of kings; as the ſetting 
“ ſun haſtens towards the horizon, and 
e afterwards riſes again in the heavens 
with renewing fire, ſo thy name, which 
% was declining, has regained its luſtre 
« in this garden. All nations have 
„come to admire my magnificence, 
c which for ever ſhall laſt, O Joſeph! 
« O my maſter! thou art the file of 
<« the law, and the aſylum of ſuch as 
& obſerve it; thou art a fertile orchard, 
„which, with its abundant juices, 
„ nouriſhes and gives life to plants 
a and flowers: thou art a tuft of 
% aromatic herbs: thou giveſt the en- 
« joyment of life and happineſs.“ 


The Arabs never loſt an opportunity 
of beſtowing a eulogium upon water ; 


there are baſons and caſcades in moſt of 


the halls of the Alhambra, ſo that, du- 
| | 5h 
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ting the ſummer, it muſt have been a 
delightful abode, Water by its clearneſs 
and purity is always taken in the Alcoran 
for the ſymbol of a ſincere and docile: 
heart. In the Sura, of the cow it is ſaid, 
„I gave you a heart, which like water 
might refle& my revelation and receive 
the words of my meſſenger; and it is from 
this compariſon of the heart with water, 
which we meet with alſo in holy writ, 
and in the writings of the Rabbins, that 
in drinking water out of a glaſs. of which 
another perſon has juſt drank, you are 
faid to know his ſecrets. 1 


The church of the Franciſcans was 


formerly a moſque: as appears from a 


marble on the ancient walls of the 
convent which contained the following 
Arabic inſcription. 


« Say, there is no other God than 
« God: let theſe words be in thy mouth 
« as well as in thy heart, God, in thy 
4 favour, and at the prayer of his 
R 2 . $6 prophet, 

) 
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„ prophet, abridged the number#; di. 
* miniſh it not, pardon is in the place 
„of prayer.“ 

From the Alhambra you enter the 
Generalif by a low gate, which favour- 
ed the eſcape of Abdali, when Ferdi- 
nand took Granada. Generalif ſignifies, 
as I am told, in Arabic, the houſe of 
love, of dance and pleaſure. It was 
built by a prince of the name of Omar, 
who was ſo fond of muſic that he re- 
tired to this palace, entirely to give him- 
ſelf up to that amuſement. The Ge» 


* In the Sura, journey by night, Mahomet relates to 
his followers his extatic viſions in heaven, and tells 
them that God delivered to him as a precept, that 
true believers thould pray an hundred times a day; 
but that he, by the advice of Moſes, made ſeveral 


repreſentations to God, to prevail upon him to 


diminiſh this great number of ſupplications; till at 
length God was pleaſed to reduce them to four, 
of which the appointed times are at ſun riſe, noon, 
ſun ſet, and midnight. To this the expreſſion in 
the inſcription relates; and the meaning is, fince 
the number of prayers has been diminiſhed, let 
Muſſulmen be exact and faithful in the performance 
of thoſe which are preſcribed. | 
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neralif is the moſt pleaſing ſituation in 
the environs of Granada, It is built up- 
on a very high mountain whence waters 
ruſh from every ſide, which eſcape in 
torrents, and fall in beautiful caſcades 
in the courts, gardens, and halls of that 
ancient palace. The gardens form an 
amphitheatre, and are full of trees, 
venerable from their antiquity, I fat 
down at the feet of two cypreſſes of 
which the height and whiteneſs at- 
teſted the number of centuries they had 
ſtood there: they are ſtill called the 
Cypreſſes of the Queen, becauſe it was 
near them the perfidious Gomel im- 
peached the virtue of that princeſs, and 
the honour of the Abencerrages. I ad- 
mired them with a ſentiment not to be i 
inſpired by monuments of ſtone. The 
writers of romances have never ima- 
gined a ſcene equal to this. How | 
much did I regret ſo beautiful a ſitua- | 
tion ſhould be inhabited by inſenſible | | 
proprietors! I ſighed to behold the | 
ſuperb and natural terraces of | theſe 9 
inchanting gardens laid out in apart- | | 

R 3 ments; | 
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ments; and this place, formerly the cen- 
ter or Aſiatic luxury, reduced to ſimple 
reeds and the ſteril retreat of a cloiſter 
of capuchins. The pure air of Generalif, 
the ſimple and Mooriſh ſtructure of the 
edifice, and the clearneſs and abundance 
of the waters, called to my recollection 
the time when Granada was one of the 
fineſt cities in the world. At preſent it is 
melancholy and deſerted; a defeat, dif- 
ferent manners and another government 
have annihilated its glory. 


In the Corridor, or covered gallery, 
which in the palace leads to the apart- 
ments, is this long inſcription : 


God be my aid againſt the devil 


« the tempter : God is great and wiſe, 


4 


* 


powerful and a lover of juſtice. He 


« will torment both men and women 


„ who multiply God and render him 
« deformed; he will throw them into 
the abyſs and there leave them for 
&« ever. Believe in God and in his 
« meſſenger, he 1s ſent that you may 

„ praiſe 


* 


. 
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t praiſe and honour him day and night. 


40 Sing his praiſes. To them by whom 
« you ſhall be ſaluted render ſalutation, 
« and in the name of God touch your 


„ heard *, and let it be with affection; 


« and may the tranquillity of him whoſe 
« .defire ſhall be to diſturb yours be alſo 
« diſturbed: and he who ſhall add to 
4e the duties preſcribed to him by God 
«© ſhall receive a great reward.” 


In the firſt hall there are two in- 
ſcriptions over the window; the follow- 
ing 1s on the right: 


% Iſmael is the major, the great, the 
5 privileged. God gave him a reputa- 


e tion and an eſtabliſhment; if thou 


% contribute to his grandeur thou ſhalt 


*The cuſtom of touching the beard in ſaluting 
is very ancient amongſt the eaſtern nations. Joab, 
general of David, when he killed Amaſa, the ge- 
neral of Abſalom, approached him, and touched 
his beard with his right hand ſaying, God ſave 
thee, my brother, while with the left he run him 


through with his ſword. This fact is thus related 


in the ſegond book of Samuel, chap. xx. | 
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* be honoured like all the kings de- 
e ſcended from him. He gives life to 
„ ſuch as are thirſty, he unites and 
&* ſupports the ſect *.“ 


«© The window at the entrance of this 
« delightful palace is deſtined to the 
* pleaſures of the nobility. The charm- 
&« ing view from it inchants the eye 
& and elevates the mind. Let us return 
thanks to God. That fountain diſ- 
covered from the window is pleaſed 
* when looked upon by its king and 
t thereby ſeems to be embelliſhed.” 


4 


* 


A 


The Arcades in the court, called the 
Court of the Pond, are ornamented 
with one of the beſt inſcriptions in its 
kind. 

«© Charming palace, thou preſenteſt 
© thyſelf with majeſty; thy ſplendour 
« equals thy greatneſs, and thy light 


* The thirſt Iſmael ſuffered when a child is 


well known: the Arabs believe themſelves de- 
ſcended from him. 


© ſhines 
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ſhines upon every thing by which 
thou art ſurrounded, Thou art wor- 
thy of every eulogium, for thy orna- 
ments have in them ſomething divine. 
“ Thy garden is embelliſhed with flow- 
4 ers which repoſe upon their ftalks, 

and exhale the ſweeteſt perfumes: 
“ freſh air agitates the orange tree and 
4 ſpreads afar the ſweet odour of its 


«6 


c 


_ 


& bloſſoms. I hear volumptuous muſic 


c joined to the ruſtling of the leaves of 
e thy groves. Every thing around 
“ me is harmonious, green, and flowry. 
% Abulgali; the beſt of kings, pro- 
te tector of believers and of the law, 
e thou art the object of my eſteem. 
“God ſave thee and confirm thy noble 
cc hopes; thou knoweſt how to en- 
“noble the leaſt of thy works. This 
apartment, which is dedicated tothee, 
poſſeſſes ſuch perfection and ſolidity 
that its duration may be compared 
to that of the faith itſelf: it is a 
“ triumph, a prodigy of art.” 
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The Moors had academies and a 
univerſity in Granada which produced 
ſeveral good phyſicians, famous aſtrolo- 
gers, celebrated botaniſts, accurate ma- 
thematicians, excellent painters and 
able ſculptors; but the ſcience in which 
the Arabs made the greateſt progreſs 
was theology, becauſe that requires no- 
thing but imagination. 


I have detained the reader too long 
on the ſubje& of the magnificence and 
luxury of the Moors, and the wild flights 
of the Arabian poets; a more reſpectable 
object now claims his attention, and 
invites him to go with me over the 
tombs of the firſt martyrs of Spain. 


The road which leads to the ſacred 
mount is delightful ; it runs by the fide 
of high mountains covered with houſes, 
fountains and verdure. Some of theſe 
heaps of earth, plants and rocks are 
ſkilfully dug, and ſerve as a reſidence 
and ſhelter to the gardeners who culti- 
vate them to their tops; they are, if I 

may 
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may uſe ſo bold a figure, animated 
pyramids. The Darro runs in the val- 
ley; the banks of this river are equally 
varied and agreeable, and form, with 
the mountains, one of the moſt enchant- 
ing proſpects I ever beheld. 


After having paſſed the ſacred wood, 
on which ſeveral croſſes announce the 
chapel, you approach, by a ſteep aſ- 
cent, a conſiderable edifice. But it will 
here be neceſſary to go a little back into 
the hiſtory of paſt times. Aſtronomers, 
and amongſt others the famous Johan- 
nes Regiomontanus had predicted that 
the year 1588 wonld be remarkable 
throughout the world. They ſaid it was 
the climacterical year of the univerſe ; 


and during the courſe of it a pro- 


digious number of extraordinary events 
came to paſs, Five new ſtars were diſ- 
covered in the heavens, and the ſun 
was obſcured in the middle of a fine day 
of the month of June. The famous 


Roman obeliſks were found, and in 
Granada the foundation of the tower, 
N called 
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called Turpiana, were diſcovered. Don 
Juan Mendes de Salvatierra was then 


archbiſhop of that city. The work- 


men employed in digging in the foun- 
dation diſcovered a long and ſquare caſe 
of lead, which was taken out and 
opened. It was varniſhed within and 
without. This kind of bier contained 
a bone, a piece of white linen of a tri- 
angular form, and a great ſcroll of parch- 
ment filled with characters of different 
languages. The tower exiſted long be- 
fore the Romans came to Granada ; for 
as long ago as the ſecond year of the 
reign of Nero, we find it ſtiled a very 
ancient tower. 


The name of Turpiana was not known 
till the plates of lead in the ſacred 
mount were found. A ſtatue of a Ro- 
man {ſoldier upon its baſe was alſo diſ- 
covered at a little village, called Peligros. 
On the baſe was a long inſcription, which 


began with theſe words: Caro Antiſtio 


Turpioni. This Turpio having repaired 
the tower, or defended, or taken it, might 
pro- 
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probably have given it his name; but 
the form and materials of the remains 
of the edifice ſeem to leave no doubt 
that it was originally a work of the 
Phcenicians, 


The parchment having been examined 


by the moſt able antiquarians, was de- 


clared to be extremely ancient, and that: 
it was neither made of the ſkin of a ſheep, 
goat, or that of any other known animal 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe. At the top 


was a croſs, formed by five little croſles ; 


after which was a long writing, in the 
Arabic language, on the ſubject of which 
the pope, under pain of excommunica- 


tion, commanded the moſt rigorous ſi- 


lence. Under the writing was a long 
figure formed of ſeveral ſquares, in each 
of which was a Roman character, the 
reſt were Greek. But what appears ſtill 
more ſingular is, that when the Roman 
characters were united, they formed a 
prophecy, in Spaniſh, concerning the end 
of the world; and the Janguage was as 


pure 
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pure as that now ſpoken at court. Each 
of the Greek letters was follawed by two 
Arabian characters; but the ſignification 
of theſe is a myſtery which cannot be 
revealed. Afterwards came the ſigna- 
ture of Saint Cecil, Cecilio Obiſpo de Gar- 
nata. Saint Cecil and his brother Saint 
Teſiphon were Arabians. The firſt, after 
his converſion, was called Ceicelleyab, 
which means zhe preacher, and from which 
Cecilius has been formed. The parch- 
ment concludes with the declaration of 
Patricins the prieſt, as follows: 


„The ſervant of God, Cecil, being 
< in Iberia, and ſeeing the end of his 
« days approach, ſaid to me in ſecret, 
<« that he was aſſured of his martyrdom, 
«© But as he was extremely fond of his 
cc treaſure of relics, he recommended it 
* to me, and beſought me to conceal 
it, that it might not fall into the 
« hands of infidels; he obſerved, that he 
{© had travelled both by ſea and land to 
* procure it, and that this treaſure would 
remain hidden until it ſhould pleaſe 
6 God 
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« God to make it manifeſt; and 1, to 
« do what I thought was beſt, con- 
e cealed it in the place where it is de- 
* poſited, having ſupplicated God to 
e take it under his protection. The 
& relics are: A prophecy of Saint John 
« the Evangeliſt concerning the end of 
„ the world; the half of the linen with 
„which the Virgin Mary wiped away 
her tears at the paſſion of her ſon: 
+ and a bone of Saint Stephen, the firſt 
© martyr. Let us return thanks to 
„God.“ 


The bone and the linen are preſerved 
in the cathedral of Granada, and upon 
certain days of the year are expoſed to 
the veneration of the pious. Philip II. 
wiſhed to ſee theſe ſacred rarities. The 
city of Granada deputed to him a canon, 
and the king having accidentally fallen 
ill, neglected not ſo excellent an op- 
portunity to obtain a cure; he applied 


the linen to the part affected, and find- 


ing it a ſovereign remedy, ſtole from it 
8 0 | a 


-> 


a 
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a ſhread, which he had enſhrined, and 
placed, Oy 2 relics of the Ef. 
curial. „ U 8 


But t to return to the ſacred mount: 

three men went to this mountain with 
intent to dig in ſearch of a- treaſure; 
but not having diſcovered any thing, 
after three days fatigue, they were upon 
the point of abandoning the undertak- 
ing, when the principal among them 
going to the church of our Lady to 
pray, heard a voice within, which ſaid 
to him, ** Sebaſtian, go not away, but 
return again to the mountain and 
5 continue to dig.“ He communicated 
this revelation to his aſſociates, 'who, 
animated with new' courage, continued 
their ſearch,' and at the end of two days 
found a piece of lead, eighteen inches 
long, and two inches wide, covered with 
characters, which after having exerciſed 
the patience of antiquarians, were at 
length he rien in the Wenn 


manner: 


64 The 
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oc The burned body of Saint Meſiton ; 
« who ſuffered martyrdom ! in the reign. 
00 of the n 85 ero.“ 


The work was i and three 


pieces of the ſame metal were found, of | 
like dimenſions, and inſcribed with cha- 


racters ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt. The 
latter mentioned the martyrdom of Saint 
Cecil, Saint Teſiphon his Oy" and 
ſeveral other lamits. 70 


It may be ſuppoſed the archbiſhop 
then interfered. The bodies of the mar- 
tyrs were found 'in a calcined maſs; ex- 
cept that of Saint Mefiton, which was 
only half burned. They were taken 
away by the prieſts, and a provincial 
aſſembly was ſummoned, at which the 
moſt able divines of Spain and ſeveral 
biſhops were preſent; the relics were 
declared genuine, and worthy of venera- 
tion, by a judgment pronounced after 
high n on the W of April * 
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On the ſacred mount the maſſes in 
honour of the firſt diſciples of Saint 
James are till celebrated; the diſciples 
were ſeven in number, and burned in 
the grottos, which are now converted 


into chapels, and called the ſacred 
furnaces. 


A valuable diſcovery was made in theſe 
furnaces or grottos of ſeveral Arabian 
manuſcripts, engraved on plates of lead, 
concealed in hollow ſtones, cloſed up by 
a very hard cement. 


During the excavations made in the 
grottos, one of the ſtones rolled down, 
broke in pieces, and diſcovered its con- 
tents; ſo that every other ſtone which 
reſembled this was carefully. examined. 
There were found twenty-one manu- 
ſcripts of a round figure and compoſed of 
ſeveral leaves of lead. They are all writ- 
ten in Arabic, except one, of which the 
language cannot be diſcovered, becauſe 
the characters are unknown; but this is 
ſup- 
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ſuppoſed to be Arabic alſo, and that it will 
one day be decyphered. The largeft of 
theſe manuſcripts 1s but ſeven inches in 
diameter. The bull of pope Innocent XT. 
permits no more to be ſaid of them; for 
it muſt be obſerved, that all the manu- 
ſcripts were carried to Rome, and his 
holineſs forbade, under pain of excom- 
munication, all perſons from ſpeaking 
of what paſſed at the time of the diſ- 
covery until he ſhould have decided what 


might be ſaid concerning it. But as this 


deciſion” has not yet been pronounced, 
the canons or prieſts of the ſacred mount, 
with whom I converſed for a conſidera- 


ble time, communicate their conjectures 


with much reſerve. b hs 


The reader wal un loubesdly b be cu- 


rious to know the titles of the manu- 
ſcripts. The firſt is the hiſtory of the 
eſtabliſnment of the church; the ſecond 
treats of the eſſence of God, and is ſaid 
to have been written by Saint Teſiphon; 
the ſubje& of the third is the ordina- 
tion of Saint James, ſon of the apoſtle 

$2 Ze- 
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Zebedee; the fourth, is an apology or 
harangue, written by the ſame Saint 
James; the fifth, treats on the preaching 
of the apoſtles; and the ſixth of the 
tears and repentance of the apoſtle Peter 
the vicar. The reader will excuſe me 
if I expreſs myſelf with the ſimplicity of 
the times in which the titles of Saint 
and Pope were unknown, and accord- 
ing to the titles of the manuſcripts of 
which I am ſpeaking. The ſeventh, 
contains the life, acts and miracles, 
of our Saviour; the eighth, treats of 
the certifying of the glorious book of 
Evangeliſts; the ninth, of the rewards 
promiſed to thoſe by whom the cettify- 
ing of the Evangeliſts is believed; the 
tenth, of occult myſteries, though, in 
fact, I know no myſteries which are not 
occult. This is the ſhorteſt of tlie ma- 
nuſcripts, and is full of ſeals and a kind 
of hieroglyphics. The eleventh, is a re- 
lation of the great myſteries ſeen by 
Jacob or James on the holy mount. The 
twelfth,. the ſoliloquy of the Holy Vir- 
gin; this is a kind of apocalypſe. The 

thir⸗- 
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thirteenth, a book of maxims concern- 
ing the law, and the moral condu& of 
life, by means of which may'be obtained 
ſecurity, and the gift of peace. The 
fourteenth, the hiſtory of the famous 
ſeal of Solomon, concerning which the 
reader may refer to what has been writ- 
ten on it by Kircher. The fifteenth and 


ſixteenth, treat of Divine Providence. 


The ſeventeeth, of the nature of Angels 
and their power. The eighteenth, has 
for its title, Of the Houſe of Paradiſe 
„% and of Hell.” The nineteenth and 
twentieth, contain the life of the apoſtle 
James: The twenty-firſt, is called zhe 
Mute; it is hoped that ſome time it will 
be made to ſpeak. I could give a 
long catalogue of theſe manuſcripts, but 
the bull obliges me to be filent. They 
were all declared apocryphal, becauſe 
they were found to contain ſeveral ex- 
preflions from the Alcoran : ſuch as, 
“jf one of the virgins who are in Para- 
4 diſe ſhould ſpit but once into the ſea, 
e the ſweetneſs of her ſaliva would be 
« ſufficient to ſweeten the whters.”” Six 

8 8 3 per- 
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perſons, the moſt famous for their know. 
ledge of the oriental languages, were 
appointed to examine theſe books of 
lead: they were the celebrated Athana- 

ſius, Kircher, and John Jatino, je- 
ſuits; father Pectorano, Anthony de 
Aguila, father Philip Guadagnolo, and 
the illuſtrious Abraham Eccelenſis. Louis 
Maracero was the fiſcal or advocate ge- 
neral of this little council. They each 
made a tranſlation ſeparately ; and, after 
having compared them, choſe one which 
they all ſigned as the beſt and moſt faith- 
ful. This occaſioned many diſputes, be- 
cauſe each pretended to the preference. 
At length, pope Innocent XI. declared, 
that on report of the arbitrators named, 
he condemned the twenty-one manu- 
icripts ; but, what is aſtoniſhing, the 
relics diſcovered near theſe books re- 
ceived the approbation of his holineſs. 


The church of Nueſtra Senora de las 
Anguſtias, or our Lady of Sorrows, at 
Granada, is famous, not on account of 
the architecture, but of the altar which 

18 
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is admirable, and the'chape) of the Vir- Wil ill 
gin which contains immenſe riches ; pre- 1 
cious marble, gold and ſilver, are there 1 
accumulated in great abundance. (2:9 11 


23 


The church was formerly : a ſimple 
hermitage. In the environs is a pleaſant 
walk on the banks of the Genil, where, 
a few years ago, ſtood an ancient elm 
which the axe ſhould have reſpected : 
they who ordered the deſtruction of it 
were deſtitute of every finer ſentiment 
or veneration for antiquity ; this tree 
was till alive, and might have ſerved as 
a monument, ſince it was at the foot of 
it that maſs was celebrated on the 2d 
of January, 1492, the day of 9 taking 
of Granada. 


The Field of Martyrs is ſo called, 
becauſe Ferdinand the Catholic, who 
there received the keys of the Alham- 
bra, dedicated' it to the Chriſtians who 
died for the faith in the Maſmorras, or 
ſubterraneous caverns of that field, 
Which, as I have already obſerved, I do 

S 4 not 
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not believe were intended for dungeons. 
The bare-footed Carmelites petitioned for 
a ſmall encloſure, near the field, to build 
a chapel, of which they have made a 
conſiderable convent. In their capitu- 
| lary hall there is a painting done at the 
time, which repreſents the capitulation 
of the caſtle of the Alhambra, and the 
ſurrender of the keys to Ferdinand; An 
inſcription, at the bottom of the paint- 
ing, relates the circumſtances. 


The monks of Saint Jerome have a 
magnificent convent in Granada, founded 
by Ferdinand Gonſalves, ſurnamed the 
Great Captain. The following inſcrip- 
tion is found on the walls of the church: 
Gonzales Fernando a Corduba, magno Hif- 
paniarum duct, Gallorum ac Turcarum terrori. 
„ To Gonzales Fernand de Cordova, the 
Great Captain of Spain, the terror of 
„ the French and the Turks.” He is 
interred in the church, and on his 


tomb is his ſtatue in a kneeling Poke 
ture, 
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The Curtheftene have alſo a ſuperb 
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which are famous for the very old and 
excellent wine n contain. 
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-Qrinada was r called Iliberia, 
and founded, if we will believe ſome 
writers, by Liberia, a great grand-daugh- 
ter of Hercules, daughter of Hiſpan, and 
wife to Heſperus, a Grecian prince, and 
brother to Atalanta. Others who ſup- 
port their aſſertions by proofs, to the 
full as ſatisfactory, maintain that it was 
founded by Iberus, grandſon of Tubal, 
and that it took the name of Granada, 
or Garnata, from Nata the daughter of 


Gar, which, in the language of the 
time, ſignified grotto, and Naza, that is, 
the grotto of Nata, becauſe that prin- 
ceſs ſtudied aſtrology and natural hiſ- 
tory, and delighted in the country. It 
is certain that ſuch a perſon as Nata, 
or Natayde, exiſted in the firſt ages of 
the foundation of Granada, and that 
in the * where the Alhambra now 

* ſtands, 
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ſtands, there was a temple dedicated to 
Nativala. The date of the foundation 
of Granada is ſaid to be 2808 years be- 
fore Chriſt. We know that in tlie 
time of the Romans it. was a municipal 
colony. 


A deſcription in Latin of Granada, 
ſuch as it was, in 1560, written by a 
merchant at Antwerp, named- George 
Hoſnahel, who travelled into Spain, is to 
be found in the work, entitled Civitates 
orbis terrarum, printed at Cologne in 1576. 
This book alſo contains a good . of 

the city of Granada. | 
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ROUTE FROM. GRANADA TO 
CADIZ, BY ANT EQUERA 
AND MALAGA. 


AFTER leaving . we ens 
the famous Yega, or flat country. This 
is a plain eight leagues wide, twenty- 
ſeven in circumference, and ſurrounded 
by high mountains which ſerve it as 
ramparts. It is watered by the Genil, 
the Darro, the Monachil, the Vagro, the 
Dilar and thirty-ſix fountains. There 
are few plains in the world upon which 
more human blood has been ſhed, ſince 
it was, during ſeveral centuries, the 
great theatre of the obſtinate wars be- 
tween the Spaniards and FRE Moors, 


There is a proverb in Granada which 


ſays, a quien Dios le quiſo bien, en Grenada 
le dio de comer*, which may be ſaid to 
be true, as far as reſpects the beauty of 


* In Granada God gives all the neceſſaries of 
life to thoſe "Y whom he is beloved. 
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the country, the temperature of the cli. 
mate, and the charming ſituations of 
which nature has there been prodigal. 


Santa Fe, built by Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, is two leagues from Granada, 
Whilſt the Spaniards beſieged that city, 
their camp having taken fire, they reſoly- 
ed to form another more durable and not 
liable to the ſame accident. The new 
camp has become a little city, which 
contains only two long ſtreets. The 
road is agreeablepedged with great trees, 
and encloſed by green and pleaſant hills, 


Loxa, a conſiderable town built upon 
the banks of the Genil, and at the foot 
of a mountain, is one day's journey from 
the capital. Loxa, like all the towns 
built by the Moors, has a good appear- 
ance from without; it is in a ſtrong ſitua- 
tion and ſurrounded by inacceſlible rocks. 
We ſtill ſee the remains of a caſtle which 
ſerved for its defence, and is now be- 
come the peaceful abode of a hermit. 


The Moors did not foreſee that moſt of 
their 
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day ſerve as retreats to Chriſtian Ce- 
nobites : ſuch, however, has been the 
fate of the edifices they have left; the 
caſtles of Morviedro, Saint Philip, Gra- 


1 nn &c. are inhabited * monks 


4 


The oy of Loxa are very fer- 
tile, and produce excellent fruits; the 


mountains are covered with r 
and cattle. 


After leaving Loxa, you crofs Mount 


Oroſpeda; and in the neighbourhood of 
Archidona, a city built in the midſt of 
rocks, you diſcover the Pena de /os Ena+ 
morados: a rock which has been 'ren» 
dered famous by two lovers. 

A young and handſomeFrench knight 
was made priſoner by the Moors at the 
time they ſtill poſſeſſed Granada: IIis 
fine perſon and politeneſs made ſuch an 


he granted him his y. and, for ſomo 
time, 


impreſſion on the Mooriſh ſovereign that 
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time, retained him near his perſon that 
he might enjoy the pleaſures of the 
court. The king had a daughter, why 
could not ſee the youthful ſtranger 
without feeling for him the moſt violent 
paſſion He perceived the impreſſion he 
had made upon her, and the charms 
of the young princeſs equally acted 
upon his heart. They found ſeveral 
opportunities of meeting and declaring 
the love they had for each other; but 
their happineſs was not laſting, their 
mutual affection was diſcovered, and 
fearing to become victims to the rage of 
the Mooriſh monarch, they reſolved to 
eſcape the ſame night, and go to be 
united among the Chriſtians. They 
left the palace together, and were ſoon 
purſued; having no time to loſe, they 
climbed up a rock extremely high, but 
the people ſent in purſuit of them pre- 
fently came up to the place and ſurround- 
ed it. The young couple, ſeeing no hope 
of eſcaping, fell into each others arms, 
and threw themſelves from the top of 
the rock, Which 15 ſtill called the Lovers 
Rock. 


After 
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After travelling four leagues over 
mountains and along a very bad road we 
arrive at Antequera, a very ancient and 
conſiderable city, ſituated half in the 


plain and half upon a mountain. The 


ſtreets are large and the houſes well 
built. 


1 


* 


 Antequera was I HEAR, by the Moors 
on the ruins of the ancient Singilia; the 
neceſlity they were under of fortifying 
themſelves againſt the enemies by which 
they were ſurrounded, and of always 
chuſing ſituations where art might eaſily 
ſecond nature, induced them to build at 
the extremity of this city a caſtle which 
they ſtrengthened as much as they 
could by means of ſeveral; towers and 
iron barriers. _ Several kinds of antique 
arms collected by the Moors are ſtill 
preſerved in this caſtle; there are alſo 
helmets, ſuits of armour, and iron 
ſhields of excellent workmanſhip: ſome 
of them are trebly covered with leather. 
There are alſo a great number of eilen 
javelins, and bows and arrows. 


In 
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In the firſt church I entered at Ante- 
quera I heard from every part of it the 
ſinging of birds. I endeavoured to diſ- 
cover the habitation they had been able 
to provide themſelves in this holy and 
frequented place, when I perceived 
ſeveral cages, ſuſpended in the different 
chapels, in which larks, and em- 
birds 1 praiſes t to the Lord. 


The vvindeipal urch oft the city has 
nothing remarkable but a bad figure 
repreſenting Chriſt in the mount of 
olives; it would be difficult to aſcertain 
the number of hearts, arms, feet and 
thaghs of ſilver Mp or near "Re ſtatue. 


| Antequera is famous bn hav- 
ing been a long time the reſidence of 
Solano, a ſimple, honeſt, and ignorant 
man, but who by the obſervations he 
had made upon the pulſe; had acquired 
knowledge ſufficient not only to predict 
the criſis of a diſeaſe, but to determine 
the nature of it, and the hour when it 
was to be expected, Oils ond 


Solano | 
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Solano was born in the year 1685, 
at Montilla, a ſmall town of Andaluſia, 
ſix leagues from Cordova; he ſtudied 
phyſic in Granada, whence he went to 
gain practical knowledge to IIlora, 
where he married at twenty ſeven years 
of age. His fame having reached An- 
tequera he ſettled there as a honorary 
phyſician of the city; a place he held 
until his death, which happened on 
the 31ſt of March, 1738. Solano had 
fifteen children, ſeven of whom were 
males; he publiſhed his obſervations. 
upon the pulſe, in one volume in folio, 
entituled Apollonis Lapis Lydos, or the 
Touch-ſtone of Apollo. This work 
long remained unknown in Spain, un- 
til falling into the hands of M. Nihell, 
an Engliſh phyſician, who reſided at 
Cadiz, he conceived ſuch an eſteem for 
the author that he: made a journey to 
Antequera on purpoſe to ſee him; he 
ſtayed there two months, ſaw Solano's 
practice according to the new theory, 
which was the intent of his obſerva- 
tions, aud was aſtoniſhed, as he him- 
Vor. III. TS ſelf 
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ſelf declares in the Engliſh tranſlation 
he gave of the work, at the truth of 
his prognoſtics and the admirable cures 
he daily. performed, . ſolely from the 
knowledge he had - acquired of the 
-pulſe. He knew the criſis of every diſ- 
order, the hour it would happen, of 
what nature it was to be, and the 
peculiar mode of treatment it required. 


A relation of theſe facts may be found 

4 in the work of M. Nihell, and in the 

1 letters of Feijoo. The work of Solano 

1 became a new zra in the hiſtory of 

1 phyſic, and prepared the way for the 

uſeful reſearches of M. Bordeu, Cox, 

Flemings, and Fouquet. Some phyſi- 

cians however have ſtill their doubts 

as to the infallibility of Solano's method, 

„ but the importance of the ſubject cer- 

tiainly requires that all who profeſs the 

1 art of healing ſhould take the trouble 
to examine its merits,  . 


Antequera was: taken from the Moors 
by the Infant Don Ferdinand, and at 
| the 
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the ſiege of it he employed gun powder, 
or thunder, as it is called by the ancient 
| hiſtorians. It is ſaid, that the Moors, 
after all ſupplies of water had been cut 
off from them, digging in a fountain 
in the city, found written upon the firſt 
ſtone to which they came, quando eta 
piedra ſe quitara, entonces ſe ganara Ante- 
gurrra de Chriſtianos, when this ſtone 
is diſcovered Antequera ſhall be con- 
quered by the Chriſtians,” After the 
capitulation two thouſand eight hun- 


dred and fifteen perſons were all who 


went out of the city. 


Two leagues from Antequera there 
1s a fountain, the water of which has 
the property of curing ſeveral diſorders, 
particularly the gravel: the following 


inſcription diſcovered near the place, 


proves that the virtue of the water was 
known in antiquity. 
FONTI DIVINO ARAM 


L POSTVMIVS. STATVLIVS, 


EX VOTO D. D. D. 
It is now called, /a Fuente de la Piedra, 
the fountain of the ſtone. | 
1 . 
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The road from Antequera to Malaga 
lies principally over high mountains 
which preſent nothing agreeable to the 
eye, and after travelling four leagues 
upon the back of a mule, for there is 
no carriage road, you arrive at an Inn. 
The country now becomes agreeable, 
leſs mountainous, and more cultivated. 
The next ſtage from the venta, or inn, 
is Malaga. 


This is a ſmall but a very ancient 
city. The Phæœnicians built it ſeveral 
centuries before Chriſt, and called; it 
Malacha*, on account of the great 
quantities of ſalt fiſh ſold there. Pto- 
lomy and Pliny give it the name of 
Malaca, and the latter adds that it be- 
longed to the allies of the Romans, 
Malaca cum flavio federatorum. Antoninus 
in his Itinerary deſcribes a road from 
Caſtelon to Malaca, and another from 
Malaca to Gades, or Cadiz. 


* MD (Malach) Salt. 


Strabo 
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Strabo ſpeaks of it as a Carthaginian 


colony, very commercial and famous 
for its ſalted proviſions. 


It is at preſent a handſome city, at 


the foot of a high mountain: the port 


is ſafe, and the mole ſtately ſupported 
by a magnificient quay, The commerce 
of Malaga is at preſent confined to the 
wines made in the country, and known 


and eſteemed throughout Europe, the 
fruits of the ſoil, and brandies. 


It is the ſeat of a very ancient biſhop- 
ric, ſuffragan to Granada. The firſt 
biſhop known of it was Patricius, who 
in the year 300, aſſiſted at the council 
of Iliberis; he had ſucceſſors until the 
Moors conquered Malaga. They kept 
poſſeſſion of the city until the year 
1487, when it was taken from them 
by Ferdinand Y, who reduced it by 
famine. 


The Cathedral is ſpacious, well built, 
and elegant, but the figures of the 


f T3 apoſtles, 
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apoſtles, in the kind of dome which 


covers the/great —_— are in a very bad 


The facade, which is moſtly of blue 
and red marble, would be tolerably 
handſome were not it diſhonored by a 
ſhabby baſs relief of white marble. 


The inhabitants of Malaga are ex» 
tremely affable. 


After leaving this city you are obliged 


to return to Antequera, and to croſs 


the immenſe plains you had already 
paſſed. Stern is right in ſaying, that a 
traveller knows not what to do with a 


plain, but it is uſeful to a labourer. 


It is true he reaps the fruit of his in- 
duſtry, and under this point of view 
it becomes intereſting to a man of 


n 


A few leagues from Antequera you 
arrive at Roda, a little village well ſitua- 
ted, and afterwards at Pedrera a con- 

ſiderable 
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fiderable town. The road is even and 
agreeable, and the country well culti- 
vated as far as Oſſuna. I never ſaw trees 
with ſuch pleaſure as the firſt T met 
with after paſſing through Pedrera, ſo 
melancholy had I become in the © dreary 
PR of Antequera.” | | 


Oſſuna is a en and has not the 
title of a city; it is, however, very an- 
cient, and well peopled. It is ſaid to 
have been formerly ſtrong, leſs by its 
ramparts than by a fountain in the mid- 
dle of it, which furniſhes water to the 
inhabitants, whilſt the whole country, 
for eight miles round, is totally de- 
prived of that neceſlary article. Cæſar 
beſieged Oſſuna, and was obliged to 
bring his proviſions, water in particular, 
from a great diſtance. 


From Oſſuna to Puebla de Cazalla, no- 
thing is to be ſeen but uncultivated and 
marſhy plains. The road is a league 

wide, which gives the traveller a great a 
T4 choice 
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choice. of ground. The ſituation of the 
Puebla is charming. 


From Puebla the road is but little 
raiſed, and lies through marſhy plains, 
in which there is not ſo much as a 
cottage, and the eye meets with nothing 
to repoſe on except dirt and thiſtles, 
until you arrive at El Harrahal, a ſmall 
town tolerably well built. Utrera, a 
conſiderable and well peopled town, is 
four leagues from El Harrahal; and the 


road, like that from Puebla to the latter, 


lies through an uncultivated country, 
The road to its calvary is delightful ; 
ſhaded on one ſide by an alley of great 
trees, planted: without order, and on the 
other adorned by a bank of flowers and 
verdure. I paſſed an hour in it, ſtop- 
ping at each croſs to gratify my ſenſe of 
ſmelling with the perfumes which were 
ſhed upon the ſacred road. I afterwards 
went to ſee the principal church, de- 
dicated to Saint James; it ſtands upon 
a kind of hill, ſurrounded by a terrace, 
agreeable from its ſituation; but it is 
Or- 
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ornamented in an abſurd manner, ſuch 
as with death heads and menacing in- 
ſcriptions againſt ſinners. In truth, I 
know not what to think of certain 
hypochondriacal enthuſiaſts; life is a 
cup full of bitterneſs, and they fear, 
leaſt it- ſhould not have a ſufficient 
e of e ort 


/ 


0 he common church is very ordi- 
nary; but contains ſeveral chapels richly 
decorated, and, among others, that of 
the Santiſſimo Chrifto, the altar of which 
is of ſilver. I ſaw many people proſtrate 
before this chapel; to. ſuch a degree 
does a ſilver altar inſpire devotion. 


Utrera has a magnificent ſquare, ſur- 
rounded with elegant houſes, all the 


windows of which have iron balconies. 


The ſame plains continue from Utrera 


to Las Cabezas : but become much more 


dangerous, eſpecially in winter, by the 
"7 marihes with which they are co- 


vere e 
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Cabexas is a conſiderable village, built 
on a hill at the beginning of a chain 
of mountains. It contains ſeveral ruins, 

which ſufficiently prove it muſt have 
been formerly a great city. The device 
of the village is: non ſe hace nada nel con- 
ſejo del rey ſenza Cabezas: nothing is done 
in the king's council without good 
heads; a motto alluding to the name of 
the village, Cabezas, or heads, but not 
always true. A little farther on is the 
Venta of Alcantarilla, near a village 
whence it takes its name. Not far from 
this inn the Romans built a bridge, 
which is ſtill remaining, to paſs the 
marſhes formed by the Guadalquivir. 
It was ſhut in at each end by a gate, 
over which were two high towers. This 
bridge is ſaid to have been formerly or- 
namented with magnificent columns of 
green jaſper, which at preſent decorate 
the great altar on the cathedral of Se- 
ville. 8 
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Two leagues from Alcantarilla the 
marſhes diſappear, and the road to Xeres 
a 06 
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de la Frontera lies through a fertile and 
well cultivated country. Xeres is a con- 
ſiderable city, ſituated upon the bank of 
the Guadalete, contains about fifteen 
thouſand inhabitants, and is in general 
well built. Antiquarians ſay, it was the 
ancient Aſta Regia; but it ſeems more 
probable that it was built upon the ruins 
of that "ge e 


* 


8 The country is extremely fertile and 
famous for its white wine, much eſteemed 
throughout Europe, and of which a 


great quantity is ſent to the Indies. In 


the city there are a great number of 
nobility, and ſeveral very eminent com- 
' mercial houſes. Near Xeres, in 712, 
the famous battle which decided the 
fate of Spain, was fought and loſt, by 
Roderic, the laſt king of the Gothic 
race. The battle was ſo deciſive, that 
it occaſioned the total ruin of that 
People, and left Spain, during ſeveral 
centuries, in ane of the con- 
eee, 
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Two leagues from Xeres is Port Saint 
Mary, a town fituated in a very pleaſant 
plain, at the mouth of the river Gua- 
dalete. It is a large, rich, and popu- 
lous. place, but without - any kind of 
fortification ; the ſtreets are wide and 
contain many elegant houſes. It may 
be ſaid to be one of the handſomeſt 
towns in Spain. The principal church 
is a beautiful building, adorned with 
ſeveral ſtatues of bronze, finely ſculp- 
tured, The environs are extremely plea- 
fant, and perfumed. by the fragrance of 


the orange groves. The walk, called 


the Alanceda, is planted with trees im- 
penetrable to the rays of the ſun, and 


embelliſhed with ſeveral fountains. The 


ſprings of port Saint Mary are excellent, 


and furniſh ſupplies to the city of Cadiz, 
of which the water is ſo brackiſh it is 


unfit to drink. The freſh. water of 
Saint Mary is ſent to Cadiz in boats, and 
when the north wind prevents theſe 


from venturing out, that city is deprived 
of one of the principal neceſſaries of 
life, | 


Port 


0/0824 1'8;: 2% 

Port Saint Mary is ſituated oppoſite 
Cadiz, and from the mole the town and 
the bay may be diſtinctly ſeen, as the 
diſtance is only about two leagues. Boats, 
however, are frequently loſt in paſſing; 
and the ſailors never fail, when they 
reach the bar, to pray the ſouls in pur- 
gatory to intercede for them, which 


prayer 1s always followed by a collec- 
tion, | 


The mole of Saint Mary is large. It 
is a magnificent terrace of wood, near 
a hundred feet ſquare, projecting into 
the ſea, and ſurrounded by a baluſtrade, 
and commodious ſeats. You deſcend to 
the water by three large ſteps, and here 
embark for Cadiz, after having been 
ſearched; which ſearching is repeated 
when the boat or veſſel has gotten ſome 


hundred paces out to ſea; notwithſtand- 


ing which, the traveller is again ſearched 
on entering the bay, and again, for the 
fourth time, on his arrival at the gate 
of Cadiz, This vexatious practice is no 
where more frequent than in Spain, 
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and eſpecially at Cadiz. Government 
keeps in pay a number of wretched mer- 
cenaries, who, for the value of half a 
crown, would ſuffer all the ſmugglers on 
earth topaſs them unnoticed, while they 
are ſcrupulouſly careful to empty the 
pockets of every honeſt man. In all the 
towns in Spain this tax is impoſed on 
delicacy, both on entering and leaving 
them. The traveller muſt not refuſe a 
preſent to the guards of the cuſtom- 
houſe, if he wiſhes to avoid being 
ſearched, inſulted, and delayed. The 
moſt inſolent among theſe greedy re- 
tainers to the revenue are thoſe of Ca- 
diz; they have the impudence, if you 
only paſs the gate of the city to go to 
the pier, to aſk you for ſomething to 
drink, in a tone and manner which very 
plainly ſignifies, give, or we will ſearch 
you.“ The government ought to pay at- 
tention to this petty tyranny and ex- 
tortion, which is the more offenſive 
ſince it is exerciſed by the very dregs 
of the nation. 
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CADIZ, was not leſs famous in an- 
. tiquity than after it became the general 

ſtaple of commerce from Spain to the 
Indies. 


The Pheœnicians had no ſooner landed 
in Spain than they founded a city, 
which they named Gadex, (or encloſure) 
upon that tongue of land which the 
Greeks believed to be the weſtern ex- 
tremity of the world. 1 


This place became very powerful un- 
der the empire of the Romans. They 
embelliſhed it with ſeveral temples, and, 
if the ancients may be believed, the ce- 
remonies and dogmas of religion had 
there a more ſublime meaning than in 
the reſt of the world: altars were dedi- 
cated to the year, the months, to in- 
quſtry, the divinity of commerce, and, 


what. is ſtill more ſurpriſing, in a city 
by founded 
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founded by the love of gain, Gades 
contained the ſtatue and temple of po- 
verty. The temple of Hercules, built 
by the Phcenicians, was the moſt fa. 
mous ; it was there he vanquiſhed the 


triple Geryon. The great antiquity of 


the temple gave riſe to fabulous tales. 
Among the numerous columns with 
which it was decorated there were two 
of braſs, upon which unknown cha- 
racers were engraved. Some authors 
aſſert, that theſe characters only re- 
corded the ſum of money expended in 
building the temple. According to the 
Roman hiſtorians, it was near the ſame 
place that Julius Cæſar found that ſta- 
tue of Alexander, which inſpired his 
ambition with ſuch bitter complaints. 
No facrifice of animals was made in this 
temple ; nothing but incenſe was burned 
within the walls: and by an inſtitution, 
not remarkable for politeneſs and diffi 
cult to be explained, women and ſwine 
were forbidden to enter it. The prieſt, 
who offered up the ſacrifice, was to be 
chaſte, to have his head ſhaved, his 
feet 


OF SPAIN, 
feet bare, and his robe tucked yp. Some 


authors pretend that there was no ſtatue 
in the temple, not even that of the Di- 
- vinity, to which it was dedicated. By 
Hercules the Phoenicians meaned to in- 


dicate the almighty power of the Su- 
Pre Being “. 


* 

The ſmall peninſula on which Cadiz 
is ſituated, embraces a very conſiderable 
extent of the ſea, and with its two ex- 
treme points, called Los Puntales, forms 
a noble bay, the work of Nature, which 
is about three leagues long and two 
broad. Its entrance is in breadth a ſhort 
league, or, according to father Labal, 
only five hundred toiſes. The two 


points appear contrived expreſsly to do» 
fend the bay, 


The town of Cadiz occupies the nor- 


thern part of this projection of land, 


* Sed nulla effigies fimulacraque nota dearum, 
Majeſtate locum et ſacra implevere timore. 
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and is at preſent much larger and hand- 
ſomer than when father Labal ſaw it. 
He compares it to Bayonne for ſize, but 
for populouſneſs it cannot enter into 
compariſon with this latter city. Its 
form is nearly ſquare, and Nature ſeems 
particularly to have deſigned it for a 
place of ſtrength. On the ſouth ſide 
it is rendered inacceſſible by the ſea, 
from the heighth and ſteepneſs of the 
ſhore: on the land ſide it is defended by 
two ſtrong baſtions; and to the north, 
by ſeveral ſand banks and very dan- 
gerous rocks. The point which runs 
out toward the weſt, and which was 
called the World's End, is defended by 
a fort, named Saint Sebaſtian, which 
covers the entrance of the bay; and on 

the eaſt ſide it is protected by the caſtle 

of Saint Philip. . 


The ſtreets of Cadiz are broad, ſtraight, 
and at preſent almoſt all paved with a 
large white and ſmooth ſtone, which 
care has been taken to cut in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent the horſes and 

mules 
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mules from ſlipping. The houſes are 


large, commodious, cool, and well con- 

trived; and the number of merchants, 

of the moſt extenſive connexions and 

immenſe property, who reſide there, 

can ſcarcely be imagined; in fact, the 
whole city is engaged in trade. 


Cadiz contains ſeveral regular ſquares; 


the largeſt is that of Saint Antonio 
but what is, perhaps, equally remark- 
able, is the church of that name, which 
formerly was only a ſimple hermitage. 
But during the plague of 1648, the ſta- 


tue of the ſaint having frequently been 


at the trouble of leaving his niche to 
go and heal the ſick in the city, the 
grateful inhabitants thought they could 


do no leſs than build him a handſome 


church, which is now become the church 
of one of the pariſhes. | 


The Franciſcans, or Recollets, ſettled 
themſelves at Cadiz in the year 1608. 
They had at firſt only a very ſmall houſe 
in the ſquare de la Verde Cruz, (or of the 
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green croſs) but they havenow given their 
name to the ſtreet which they inhabit, 
Their preſent flouriſhing ſtate is to be 
aſcribed to the Holy Virgin and a French 
merchant, named Peter Iſaac, who en- 
tered into partnerſhip with the queen 
of heaven for the management of a bu- 
ſineſs by which he gained fourteen thou- 
ſand ducats. Iſaac was honeſt enough to 
carry to'the Franciſcans the ſhare due to 
the Virgin, and afterward made them a 
preſent of his own part of the profits, 
for the pleaſure of being buried in the 
church of theſe good fathers, who thus 
obtained the whole ſum. 
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TITLES: 


THE ancient name of this city was 
 Hifpalis, which name was preſerved to 
it by the Latins. The Goths from Hiſ- 
palis made Hipalia; but the Arabians, 
who came-after them, not pronouncing 
the p, called it Zxb///a, of which the Caſ- 
talians have made Sevilla. Arias Montano 
derives the name Hiſpalis from the Phœ- 
nician word Spala or Spila, which in that 


language ſignifies plain or field of ver- 


dure, whence the ſeveral names Hiſpal, 
Tjpalis, Spalis, and Spalenſis, given to Se- 
ville, are derived. The Romans granted 
it the privileges of a Roman colony, and 
called it Julia Romula, or little Rome. 


Hercules is ſaid to have been the 
founder of Seville, and the opinion is 
ſo general, that it is current among the 
common people by long tradition; it is 
even inſcribed on the gates of the city: 
it is true Cæſar is given to Hercules as a 
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companion. Over the gate called the 


Carne, becauſe it leads to the. ſhambles, 
is the following inſcription : 


Condidit Alcides, renovavit Julius urbem, 
Reſtituit Chriſto Fernandus tertius heros, 


Theſe two Latin verſes are paraphraſed 
in the Caſtilian tongue, over the gate 
of Xeres. 


Hercules me edifico, | 
Jiulio-Cęſar me cerco 
de muro y torres altas 
y el rey ſanto me gano 
con 1 Perex de V. x *. 


Over an ancient painting of Seville 
were theſe words : Re. 


Ab H. 2225 et Caſare 
nobilitas, 
A /e ipſa fidelitas. 


Hercules founded me. Julius Cæſar ſurrounded 
me with walls and high towers. The holy king 
conquered me with Garci Perez te Vargas, 


There 
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There ſtill remain in Seville ſeveral 
ſtatues of Hercules and Cæſar, beſides 
that ſupported by two antique columns 
at the Alameda. Of the forty- three 
Hercules, mentioned in hiſtory or fable, 
two came into Spain; one was a Lybian, 
the other from Thebes. The latter 
came to Cadiz with the Argonauts, 
and went thence to Gibraltar, where he 
founded a city, which he called Heraclea. 
This Hercules came about a thouſand 
years after the other, ſo famous for his 
twelve labours, his ſtrength and courage. 
It remains to be known which of the 
two founded Seville. 
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5 11 E city of Cordoua is very anci. 


ent: it was illuſtrious in the time of 
the Romans, and known by the name 
of Corduba and Colonia Patricia; the name 
of Patricia only was frequently given to 
it, as appears from- ſeveral coins, atid 
from an inſcription on an antique mar- 
ble, now a holy water pot in _ church 
of Saint Marina. 


D. M. 8. 
M. LVCRETIVS. VERNA. PATRI 
CIENSIS. ANN. LV. 
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This city has preſerved nothing of its 
ancient grandeur, except a vaſt enclo- 
ſure filled with houſes half in ruins; 
and the famous moſque, built by Abdal- 
rahman in the eighth century. This 
monument is really worthy of the atten- 


tion of the curious. After the conqueſt 


of Cordoua it was converted into a ca- 
thedral, 


r SPVIEN % 
thedral, and not more than half of it 
now exiſts; but ſuch as it is, nothing 
would equal its magnificence were the 
height proportioned to the extent. 


As IJ was walking in the cathedral, 1 


obſerved a grave newly dug, which was 
not thore than a foot and a half deep. 
I was curious to know for whom it was 
intended, and ſoon heard the ſinging of 
prieſts, and perceived a few lights, and 


a long caſe covered with a black cloth. 


The bier was opened, and within it I 
ſaw a corpſe covered with rags, and the 
feet in a pair of torn ſhoes: in this ſtate 
it was put into the grave. I was aſto- 
niſhed that a perſon apparently in ſuch 
wretched circumſtances ſhould be in- 
terred in the cathedral, and ſtill more 
ſo, that in a climate ſo warm as that 
of Cordoua, the body ſhould be laid no 
deeper than a foot and a half from the 
ſurface of the earth. With reſpect to 
his poverty, I was told that he died at 
the hoſpital ; but, being of the confra- 
ternity of ſouls, he had a right to be 

| interred 
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THE city of Cordoua is very anci- 


ent: it was illuſtrious in the time of 
the Romans, and known by the name 
of Corduba and Colonia Patricia; the name 
of Patricia only was frequently given to 
it, as appears from- ſeveral coins, atid 
from an inſcription on an antique mar- 
ble, now a holy water pot in _ church 
of Saint Marina. 


D. M. S. 

M. LVCRETIVS. VERNA. PATRI 
' CIENSIS. ANN. LV. | 
PIVS. IN SVOS. H. E. S. SIT. T. T. 
LEVIS. 


This city has preſerved nothing of its 
ancient grandeur, except a vaſt enclo- 
ſure filled with houſes half in ruins; 
and the famous moſque, built by Abdal- 
rahman in the eighth century. This 
monument is really worthy of the atten- 
tion of the curious. After the conqueſt 
of Cordoua it was converted into a ca- 

thedral, 
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thedral, and not more than half of it 
now exiſts; but ſuch as it is, nothing 
would equal its magnificence were the 
height proportioned to the extent. 


As I was walking in the cathedral, 1 


obſerved a grave newly dug, which was 
not thore than a foot and a half deep. 
I was curious to know for whom it was 
intended, and ſoon heard the ſinging of 
prieſts, and perceived a few lights, and 
a long caſe covered with a black cloth. 


The bier was opened, and within it I 


ſaw a corpſe covered with rags, and the 
feet-in a pair of torn ſhoes: 1n this ſtate 
it was put into the grave. I was aſto- 
niſhed that a perſon apparently in ſuch 
wretched circumſtances ſhould be in- 
terred in the cathedral, and ſtill more 
ſo, that in a climate ſo warm as that 
of Cordoua, the body ſhould be laid no 
deeper than a foot and a half from the 
ſurface of the earth. With reſpect to 
his poverty, I was told that he died at 
the hoſpital; but, being of the confra- 
ternity of ſouls, he had a right to be 


in terred 
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interred in that place; and as to the 
ſhallowneſs of the grave, it was the 
cuſtom. 


The ancient palace of the Moors has 
been converted into ſtables, in which 
an hundred Andaluſian horſes are uſu- 
ally kept. Their genealogy is carefully 
preſerved; the name and age of each is 
written over the place 'in which he 
ſtands, and, as the horſes are very ſpi- 
rited, their hinder feet are faſtened down 
to iron rings fixed to a ſtaple in the 
ground ; but notwithſtanding this con- 
finement they ſhew all their vivacity. 
The mares are kept in the environs of 
Cordoua, and, in the proper ſeaſon, the 
horſes are taken to them; the foal al- 

ways receives the name of the dam. 
Among the Andaluſian ' horſes, thoſe of 
the kingdom of Jaen, and eſpecially 


the environs of Baeza are moſt eſ- 
teemed. The horſes of Andaluſia are 
naturally chaſte, and there is nothing to 
fear in putting them near mares; but 
after they haye once known them, they 

| are 
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are very difficult to reduce to obe- 
dience. 


All who have written on Cordoua 
have called it the mother of men of 
genius. In the firſt ages after the foun- 
dation of this city, it poſſeſſed a univer- 
fity, in which all the ſciences were cul- 
tivated; Strabo ſays, the ancient books 
of the Turdetani, their poetry and their 
laws, written in verſe, were here pre- 
ſerved. | 


Under the Shad this univerſity was 
not leſs celebrated for philoſophy, mo- 
rality, and the art of oratory : it had 
alſo a Greek profeſſorſhip. The elder 
Seneca, who wrote the art of perſuaſion ; 
Lucius Annzus Seneca, preceptor to Ne- 
ro; Gallio, a famous orator; Acilius Luca- 
nus, celebrated for his eloquence, grand- 
a father to the poet Lucan; Portius La- 
dro, whoſe art of rhetoric rendered him 


as famous in Rome as in Cordoua, and 


of whoſe works there remains to us only 
one harangue; ManeJus;. maſter of the 


elder 
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elder Seneca; Lucan, well known by 
his Pharſalia; Seneca, ſurnamed the 
tragedian, to diſtinguiſh him from the 
philoſopher ; and Seneca, the hiſtorian, 
who wrote the abridgement of the Ro- 


man hiſtory, known by the name of the 


Epitome of Florus, all ſtudied there. 
Cicero, in his oration for the poet Ar- 
chia, mentions ſeveral famous poets of 
Cordoua who went to Rome, and among 


others Sextilius Henna, of whoſe writ- 


ings there remains but one elegy, in 
which he laments the death of the Ro- 


man orator. 


The Moors preſerved to the univerſity 
of Cordoua the reputation it had ac- 
quired; Avempace and Algazel, philo- 
ſophers, of whom Saint Thomas makes 
mention, profeſſed morality there. Ali- 


albohacen and Aliaben-Ragel, men of 


profound erudition among the Arabians, 
were brought up in it. Abenzual, ſur- 


named the Wiſe, a great aſtrologer, 


philoſopher and phyſician, took leſſons 
there, and it was within the ſame walls 
| that 
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that the thirty philoſophers and phyſi- 
cians, who compoſed and put in order 
the works known under the name of 
Avicenna, were formed: this is con- 
firmed by Garalai, by which prince they 
were ſuppoſed to have been written, 
becauſe they were dedicated to him, 
Amongſt the learned Moors, to whom 
Cordoua gave birth, were Albermarcar, 
Abramo and Meſalco, phyſicians, aſtro- 
logers and philoſophers: Raſhez Al- 
manzor, known by a number of curious 
medical works, and the hiſtory he wrote 
of the conqueſt of Spain; Averroes, 
called, by way of eminence, the Com- 
mentator; and Aben Regid, who wrote 
the work, intitled, Of the divifion and 
conqueſt of Spain, 
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LA MANCHA. 


THE firſt village in this country 
famous for the amours and adventures 
of Don Quixote, is El Vizo. The firſt 
women I {aw there appeared to me hand- 
ſome and well made, and I obſerved that 
the dreſs and manners, which Cervantes 
has ſo well deſcribed in his inimitable 


work, are ſtill to be found in that diſ- 


trict. There is no labourer nor young 
female peaſant who is not well ac- 
quainted with Don Quixote and Sancho; 
and in the Venta of QAueſada, there is a 
well which ſtill bears his name, that 
being the place where, the. valorous 
knight is ſuppoſed to have paſſed the 
whole night under arms. Such 1s the 
fate and reward of men of genius: their 
works acquire fame, and have their mo- 


numents even in the country of the 
authors. 


El 
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El Viſo is a conſiderable village. The 
young women are employed in ſpinning 
the fineſt wool of the country, and, after 
getting the yarn died of ſeveral colours, 
make it into garters extremely well 
wrought, and ornamented with witty 
devices. Val de Penas, four leagues from 
Viſo, is another conſiderable village fa- 
mous for its red wine, which is the beſt 
and moſt wholeſome in Spain: it is 
much eſteemed in Madrid, and ſerved 
at the king's table. The environs of 
this village are well cultivated, and the 
road is good and even to Manzanares, 
a little village, in which I remarked the 
livelineſs for which 1 Mancha is ſo 
celebrated. 


This is the moſt chearful country in 
Spain ; the inhabitants are affable, and 
great lovers of muſic and dancing: the 
women are tall, well made, and have 
handſome features. A player upon the 
guittar, and a ſinger of ſeguidillas are 


perſons in great requeſt in this part of 


the country. The girls, young men, 
eg, and 
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and married women aſſemble at the firſt 
ſound of the inſtrument ; the concourſe 
is generally at the Poſada, as the moſt 
convenient and extenſive place; the beſt 
voices fing ſeguidillas, and the blind 
accompany them upon their inſtruments, 
The ſtranger is aſtoniſhed at ſeeing a 
lahourer in the -dreſs of Sancho, and 
wearing a broad leathern girdle, become 
an agreeable dancer, and perform all his 
ſteps with grace, preciſion and meaſure. 
The women beſides. have a Meneo, as it 
is called, or a certain rapid movement, a 
flexibility, a yielding attitude, ſuch vo- 
luptuous poſtures and ſteps ſo languiſh- 
ing, graceful, varied and juſt, that 
while ſeeing a pretty woman dance, a 
philoſopher would find his wiſdom trou- 
bleſome, | 
* 5 


La Mancha is the province of Spain 

in which the inhabitants ſing and dance 
the moſt: their ſongs and ſeguidillas 
are peculiar to that part of the king - 
dom; and it is to be remarked, that to 
finging and dancing the Manchegas add 
ä the 
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the merit of poetry. The Seguidillas 
compoſed in French are in much eſ- 
teem throughout all Spain. Moſt of 
them are voluptuous, and turn on the 
ſubject of love or abſence. Some are 
fatirical. The ſentiments of ſeveral 
which I have heard repeated were deli- 
cate and poetically expreſſed, ' | 


| 
| 
| 


The cinnabar mine of Almaden; which; 
according to Mr. Bowles, is the richeſt 
of the kind yet found, the moſt curious 
for its properties, and one of the moſt 
ancient that has ever been worked, is 
in La Mancha. The church, and a great 
part of the village of Almaden; which 
contains upwards of three hundred 
houſes, were built from the produce 
of the cinnabar, and all the inhabitants 
ſubſiſt by the mine. The exhalations 
of the mercury are not dangerous to 
men, animals, or plants, as has been 
ſuppoſed; the galley. ſlaves ſent to 
work the mine, are robuſt and healthy; 
though ſeveral among them are wicked 
enough to feign being ill of the palſey. 
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Each of theſe coſts the ſtate twenty- 


pence a day, and there is not a labourer 
in Almaden who has not offered to do 
more work for half the price. 


* 


The direction of the mountain is from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt. M. de Juſſier 
has given a very good deſcription of the 
furnaces uſed to extract the mercury; 
which is inſerted in the Memoirs of the 


Academy of Sciences for the year 1719. 


The invention of theſe furnaces is due to 
2 Spaniard, Don Juan Alfonſo de Buſta- 
mante, and they are at preſent uſed in 
Hungary. Five or fix thouſand quintals 
of mercury are annually produced from 
the mine of Almaden, a part of which 
is uſed in extracting ſilver from the 


mines of Mexico. 'The Spaniards firſt 


diſcovered and employed this fimple 
and ingenions means in 1566, m the 
diſtricts where wood was ſcarce. It is 


true, that before that time, the gold 
mines of Hungary were, worked with 
amalgama. The Spaniards contrived to 


render a mineral ſtone, in which the 
duel metal 
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metal was imperceptible, into impalpa- 
ble f powder, and to form from it maſſes 
of eat quintals 3 + afterwards to 
mix it with green copperas and lime, 
reduced alſo to very fine, powder, a 
certain quantity of water, and thirty 
pounds of mercury, in diſtinct portions, 
and not all at once. The maſs formed 
of theſe different ſubſtances is fre- 
quently ſtirred, and the fixed alkali of 
the lime being diſſolved by the motion, 
acts upon the acids of the ſalt and cop- 
peras. This action produces a fermen- 
tation and violent heat, which deſtroy 
the particles of iron or copper that may 
be in the mine, and the imperceptible 
particles of ſilver eſcape from the priſon 
in which they are ſhut up, and unite 
with the mercury, which amalgamates 
with them. This mixture forms the 
paſte which in Mexico is called Pina. 
By theſe means about two ounces of 
ſilver per quintal are extracted from the 
mine, which in the common method 
would not produce a ſufficiency to pay 
for the working. The exa& quantity 

X 2 #3 of 
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'of mercury loſt in the operation is not 
aſcertained ; the moſt probable opinion 
is, that as many ounces of mercury are 
loſt as there are ounces of filver ex- 
tracted, and the pound of mercury de- 
| livered at Mexico coſts nearly as > much 
as an ounce of ſilver. 8 | 


At a few leagues from Manzanares is 
the little village of Villa-Harta, where it 
has been pretended that the river Guadi- 
ana runs under ground fo rſeveral miles, 


and that the road lies over it, which it 


is aſſerted gave occaſion to a Spaniard, 
who was a ſlave in Africa, to ſay, that 
his king was one of the moſt powerful 


monarchs in the world, and that among 


other wonders to be found in his do- 
minions, there was a bridge ſeven 
leagues long. But this bridge is a mere 
fable, according to the beſt geogra- 
phers, who aſſure us that the Guadiana 
does not really flow underground, but 
only runs between the windings of 
ſome high mountains which conceal it 
from 0 aght” "oy. 4 conſiderable. dif- 
HAT nner, 
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taizce; after which it again appears at 
the lakes called Los ojos de la Guadiana, 
or the eyes of the Guadiana. 


At the diſtance of a league from 


TS oledo there is a charming meadow 


on the banks of the Tagus, planted 
with ſeveral groups of trees; the meh- 


dow is called La Huerta del Rey, the 
King's Garden. The Mooriſh kings, 
when they were in poſſeſ ion of Toer 
had a pleaſure houſe there, 


J H E origin of Toledo is uncertain. 
According to Silva in his enquiry con- 
cerning the manner in which Spain was 
peopled, ſome Jews eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves in the place where Toledo now 
ſtands 540 years before Chriſt, and 
called. the city they founded 7. oledath, 


which in their language ſignifies mother 


of the people. This origin is equally noble 
and doubtful, 


Sg: We 


% 
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We know that Toledo was a Roman. 
colony, and made the depoſitory of the 
treaſures ſent to Rome. 


From the Romans it paſſed under the 
dominion of the Goths, Leovigild res 


ſided there, and embelliſhed the city, 
which became more operable under 
his ſucceſſors, 


The Moors took Toledo in 714, and 


reigned there until the year 1085, when 


it was taken from them by Alphonſo VI. 
who {tiled himſelf emperor of Toledo, 
whence it took, and has preſerved the 
title of royal and imperial. 


The town houſe called del Ayuntamiento 
is near the palace of the archbiſhop : 
its elegant architecture, ſaid to be by 
Dominico Grego, is not in any reel 
inferior to that of the fineſt edifices in 
Toledo. The columns are doric and 
ionic, and the towers and other orna- \ 
ments by which they are accompanied, 


are worthy the examination of connoiſ- 


ſeurs. 
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ſeurs. The following verſes are inſcribed 
on the wall of the ſtair- caſe. 


Nobles diſcretos varones 
Que gobernais a Toledo, 

En aqueſtos eſcalones 
Deſechad las aficiones, 
Codicias, amor, y mieds ; 
Por los comunes provechos 
Dexad los particulares : 
Pues vos fizo dios pilares 
De tan altiſſimos techos, 
Eſtad fir mes y derechos. 


Toledo, as is well known, was for- 
merly famous for the exquiſite temper 
of the ſword blades made there; and 
the genuine ones that ſtill remain are 
ſold at an exorbitant price. It is ſaid, 
that the ſecret of hardening them has 


* Noble and judicious men who govern Toledo, 
leave your paſſions on this ſtair-caſe; leave there love, 
fear, and the defire of gain. For the public benefit 
forget every private intereſt, and, ſerve God: he 
has made you the pillars of this auguſt palace, be 
ever firm and upright. 


- . 
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been again recovered, and experiments 
have been made with blades lately fabri- 
cated there, which ſeem to juſtify this 
aſſertion. When one of theſe has un- 
dergone the operation of tempering, if 
it is in the leaſt notched by ſtriking 
with it ſeveral violent blows on an iron 
head-piece it is rejected. Almoſt all 
that are made here, it is ſaid, will 
ſtand this proof, 

Two centuries ago Toledo contained 
more than two hundred thouſand in- 
habitants, but at preſent it ſcarcely 
has thirty thouſand, When a houſe 
falls to decay it is never rebuilt ; and in 

twenty years more this city will be 
little elſe than a heap of ruins, 


Toledo is built upon rocks, and com- 
manded by eminences, which ſeem to 
3 preſent the image of ſterility; yet, in 
the midſt of theſe precipices, the tra- 
veller finds, to his ſurpriſe, ſeveral fer- 
tile and charming ſituations, murmur- 
ing ſtreams, and verdant retreats, im- 
: penetrable 


penetrable to the burning rays of the 
ſun. Theſe places are called Cigarrales; 
the road to them is rough and fatigue- 
ing, but when we have ſurmounted 
the difficulties of arriving at them, we 
are not eafily induced to quit them. 


From Toledo it is a day's journey to 
Madrid. The road lies through ſeveral 
large towns, of which Getafa is the 
laſt and the maſt conſiderable, 


u A D R I D. 


MADRID was long only an obſcure 
town, appertaining to the archbiſhops 
of Toledo; but while ſo many flouriſh» 
ing and illuſtrious cities, enjoying every 
advantage of ſituation, have funk into 
deſerted yillages, this town, built in a 
ſterile and ungrateful ſoil, has become 
* of the fineſt cities in Europe. 


On 
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On approaching Madrid, nothing an- 
nounces to the traveller that he is near 
the capital of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
The inns within two leagues of that 
City are equally dirty and deſtitute of all 
conveniences with thoſe in every other 
part of the kingdom. The ſoil appears 
barren, and without either trees or ver- 
dure. But on arriving at the banks 
of the Manzanares, a ſuperb. and ex- 
tremely neceſſary bridge, though it has 
been ridiculed by the queſtion, „where 
is the river?“ notifies the vicinity of 
the royal reſidence. This bridge is 
about a thouſand paces in length “, 
and, at the beginning, about twenty 
two in breadth, though it narrows to- 
wards the center, where it is not more 
than twelve. It is built of cut ſtones, 
and has a parapet breaſt e The 


* 1 12 pas; Mr. Twils ſays, it is fix hundred 


and ninety-five feet long, and thirty-two broad : 
it has nine arches. The bridge of Toledo, which, 


according to the ſame traveller, ig the fineft, has 
alſo nine arches, and is three hundred and eighty 


feet long, and thirty-ſix broad. 
= gate 
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gate of the city which leads to it is called 
the gate of Segovia,from which the bridge 
has taken its name. It was built under 
Phillip Ii, after the deſigns of the 
famous John de Herrera. The bridge 
of Toledo, which is much more mo- 
dern, cannot compare with it for beauty, 
as it is ornamented in an extravagant 
taſte with arches, as are the greater 
part of the bridges of Spain. 


Almoſt all the ſtreets of Madrid are 
ſtraight, wide, clean, and well paved, 
The largeſt and moſt frequented are the 
ſtreet of Alcala, that of Atocha, that of 
Toledo, and the Calle grande, or great 
ſtreet. Madrid has alſo ſeveral ſquares, 
which, in general, are not very regular, 
The principal are thoſe of San Joachim, 
Sol, Laſganitas, San Domingo, La 
Cevada, and the Plaza Mayor. The 
latter eſpecially deſerves notice for its 
ſpaciouſneſs and regularity, and the 
elegant and lofty houſes it contains. It 
is fifteen hundred and thirty-ſix feet 
in circuit. The houſes, of which there 

. are 
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are a hundred and thirty-ſix, are of five 
ſtories, ornamented with balconies, the 
firſt of which, ſupported by pillars, 
form a piazza round the ſquare, where 
the inhabitants may walk under cover, 
In the midle of the ſquare” a market is 


*kept. 


The ſtreets and ſquares. of Madrid, 
except the Plaza Mayor, which I have 
Juſt deſcribed, - are ornamented with 
fountains in a very ill taſte. T hoſe 
moſt to be diſtinguiſhed in this par- 
ticular, are the fountain of the ſmall 


irregular ſquare called Plaza di Antonio 
Martin, and that of the ſquare named 
Puerta del Sol. The others are not 
more magnificent though leſs ridiculous. 
The water of all theſe fountains is 


excellent; and the air of Madrid, 


though the weather be - variable and 
uncertain, extremely pure. It was this 
purity of the air and excellent quality 
of the water which induced Philip IT, 
and his ſucceſſors to fix their reſidency 
in this city. 


The 
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The houſes are, in general, built of 
brick; there are ſeyeral which are large 
and handſome ; but I found few that 
are to be ered to the elegant edifices 


of the Rue Grenelle, or the Fauxbourg 
St. Honore, at Paris. 


The city of Madrid contains fifteen 

cates, eighteen pariſhes, thirty-five 
convents of monks, and thirty-one of 
nuns; thirty-nine colleges, hoſpitals, 
or houſes of charity; ſeven thouſand 
three hundred and ninety-eight dwel- 
ling houſes, and about a hundred and 
forty thouſand inhabitants. The Lom- 
bard traveller, father Caimo, tells us, 

that fifty thouſand ſheep, and twelve 
thouſand oxen are annually conſumed 
there; to which his editor has added a 
ludicrous eſtimate of the onions and leeks 
devoured there, which he ſays, amount to 
9 70999990000009099000000099000045. 

But, this writer would not at preſent 
have any reaſon to complain of the 
diſagreeable ſmells of the ſtreets, nor 


would 
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would he find all the perfumes of Ara- 


bia neceſſary to defend himſelf from 
them, | 


The environs of Madrid preſent the 

traveller with nothing agreeable except 
the banks of the Manzanares, where he 
finds ſhade, coolnefs, and verdure; for 
what is called Las Delicias (the delights) 
on the fide of the gate of Mocha, is 
little deſerving of the name, as the moſt 
_ offenſive ſmell continually exhales from 
a ſtagnant canal, called the canal of Man- 
zanares, which has long been begun, 
but is not yet near finiſhed. It cannot 
be denied but it would be of conſiderable 
utility for the facilitation of conveyance, 
and would work ſeveral mills which have 
been built on its banks; but its waters 
will always have ſo little motion that 
there is too much cauſe to fear they 
might give birth to fevers and putrid 


diſeaſes in the four or five leagues of 


country through which they are to 0 taks 
their languid courſe, 
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ACADEMIES. 


THE RE are four academies in MAY. 
arid: The firſt is the Spaniſh academy 
founded in 1714, in imitation of the 
French academy; and conſiſting of twen- 
ty-four members, including the preſi- 
dent. Its device is a crucible on burn- 
ing coals, with the motto, /impia, fira, y 
da efplendor ; it purihes, fixes, and gives 
luſtre. Its firſt object was the compi- 
lation of a dictionary of the Spaniſh lan- 
guage, which was publiſhed in ſix vo- 
lumes folio, and of which a new edition 
is now preparing. The letters A and B 
have already appeared, and contain four 
thouſand more words than in the for- 
mer edition; and the letter C will re- 
ceive ſtill greater additions. The ſame 
academy is alſo employed on a fuperb 
edition of Don Quixote, adorned with 
elegant engravings, and collated with r af 
| the former editions. 


a hut. -2 The 
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The ſecond is the academy of hiſtory; 

which owes its origin to a ſociety of in- 

dividuals, the object of whoſe meetings 

was to preſerve and illuſtrate the hiſto- 

rical monuments of the kingdom of 
Spain. Their labours met the approba- 

tion of Philip V. who, in 1738, con- 
firmed their ſtatutes by a royal cedula. 

This academy conſiſts of twenty- -four 
members; including the preſident, ſe- 

cretary, and cenſor. Its device is a river 

at its ſource; and the motto, In pairiam 

populumque fluit, 


The other two academies are the aca- 
demy of the fine arts, painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture; and the academy 
of Medicine. The latter is held in no 
great eſteem, | 7 


The Engliſh reader may not, perhaps, 
be diſpleaſed with a relation of what 
paſſed in the academy of hiſtory at Ma- 
drid, on the ſubject of Dr. Robertſon's 

Hiſtory of pI Ha This work was re- 
ceived in the manner it deſerved, and 
| great 
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great praiſes were beſtowed on the au- 
thor for having ſpoken with more mo- 
deration than others of the cruelties ex- 
erciſed by the firſt Spaniards in the 
new world. A tranſlator was choſen 
from among the members of the aca- 
demy, that the hiſtory of Dr. Robertſon 
might be known throughout the whole 
kingdom of Spain, and become, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, a national book. M. Campo- 
maries was deſired to write to this re- 
ſpectable hiſtorian in the name of the 
academy, and to inform him that he was 
admitted a member, as a proof of their 
acknowledgement, and of the eſteem. 
they had for his work. M. Campoma- 
nes, accordingly wrote to Dr. Robertſon 
the following letter. | 


Vor. III. * On 
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$6 Mur Sk NOR mio, ſeria inutil eſten- 

« der me en maniſeſtar a V. S. quanta 
& eſtimacion hacen los Eſpanoles literatos 
„de ſus bras, y los motivos que me obli- 
gan a eſcrivir eſta carta. Deſpues de 
% haver ęſcrito a V. S. la hiſtoria de ſis 
% pairia con tanta conciſion y acierto, em- 
«© prendro la de Carlos V. en la mas deli- 
i cada criſis de Europa; deſempeno la 
M. S. con admiracion comun, penetran- 
do las mayores arcanos de la conſti- 
„ tucion de nueſtra Monarchia Eſpag- 
© nola, Pero que mucho a viſta de ſy 
excellente diſcurſo ſobre el gobierno 
„ feudal deſde la decadencia del impe- 
% rio Occidental haſta el tiempo del 
* miſmo Carlos? En el ſe ven deſem- 
„ bueltas por otro aſpecto aquellas par- 
«* ticulares coſtumbres que meſclaron la 
„ Barbarie Tartara con un deſprecio 
alto de los vencindos; y un deſcuido 
de todas las claſes de los pueblos, a 
* excepcion de pocas privilegiadas. Nin- 
gun verdadero amor a las artes, y un 
* general abandono de las inveſtigaci- 
| « ones 
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IX. 


IT appears to me unneceſſary to 
& inform you of the ſolid and merited 
e eſteem which every well informed 
“ Spaniard has for your works, or of the 
% motives by which I am induced to 
„write to you. After having written 
with preciſion, truth, and an accuracy 
* equally admirable and worthy of you, 
the hiſtory of your own country, 
« you undertook, in that of Charles V. 
* to deſcribe the moſt delicate crifis in 
% which Europe ever was ſituated. In 
« this work you acquitted yourſelf in 
« ſuch a manner as to gain general ad- 
% miration; you penetrated the moſt 
profound ſecrets of our monarchy. 
« But what ſhall I ſay of your excellent 
« diſcourſe on the feodal government, 
“ from the decline of the empire of the 
« welt to the age of Charles V? In this 
<« we ſee new light thrown upon thoſe 
& peculiar manners which the Barba- 
e rians in their proud contempt for the 
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« ones utiles, ſubſtituyendo en ſu lugar 
« Jas ſutilezas eſcolaſticas, dictadas en 
„las celdas de los ſolitarios o cenovitas, 
« y traſladadas deſpues a las Univerſida- 
« des literarias. Es cierto que los nuevos 
% deſcubrimientos del Oriente, y del Oc- 
t cidente, fueron parte para ſacar la 


« Europa del eſpiritu feudal. V. S. da a 
e eſtos deſcubrimientos en ſus dos pri- 


„ meros tomos de la America aquella 


« ſerie, y enlace de la hiſtorie antigua 
« moderna, a que pueden alcan- 
c zar pocos hombres. . Yo he leydo 
el primer libro con admiracion, y un 
« guſto indecible. El miſmo he adver- 
« tido en la celebre contraverſia del 
* obiſpo de Chiapa, cuya diſputa reſuelve 
« . S. con un juicio ſuperior. Yo pen- 
% ſava eſcrivir a V. S. por mas eſtenſo; 
« ahora me reduzco a remitir a V. S. el 
&« titulo de academico que la real Aca- 
« demia de la hiſtoria, con univerſal 
e aclamacion, me ha encargado de diri- 
e girle por mano de My lord Grantham. 
« Eſpero en breve, y ſegun lo permitan 
„los muchos negocios que me rodean, 

66 re- 
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« yanquiſhed introduced into Europe, 
« and their extreme indifference relative 
« to every city except the ſmall number 
« of thoſe which were privileged. At 
c that time there was no real love of 
* the arts; the moſt uſeful diſcoveries 
“„ in the ſciences were abandoned, and 
their place ſupplied by the ſubtilties of 
4 the ſchools, firſt confined to the ob- 
« ſcure and ſolitary receſſes of cloiſters, 
** but ſoon afterwards brought to light 
in literary univerſities, 


It is certain that the diſcoveries in 
„ the eaſt and weſt were among the 
„ cauſes which delivered Europe from 
the feodal ſpirit. You give to theſe 
& diſcoveries, in the two firſt volumes 
of your hiſtory of America, an order, 
A continuation, and connexion ſo na- 
„ tural between ancient and modern 
« hiſtory, that I know but few men 
capable of doing it with equal ſuc- 
„ ceſs. I have read the firſt book with 
“ pleaſure, and an admiration which I 
++ cannot expreſs. I alſo felt the ſame 

Y 3 « ſens 
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e remitir a V. S. algunas obſervationes; 
y la primera acerca de fi el derecho y 
_ * eſpiritu feudal han tenido propiamente 
* lugar en Eſpana. La traducion que 
_ © ſe eſta haciendo por don Ramon de 
* Guevara de la hiſtoria de los deſcubri- 
«© mientos de America, a viſta de la Aca- 
«© demia, tiene una fraze que parece 
original; y al parecer exprime con 
e mucha propriedad la fluidel, y la elo- 
„ gquente diccion del autor original. Vo, 
© en mi particular, doy a V. S. gracias 
por las honras que me hace en ſus eſ- 
* critos, Mis occupaciones fon tales 
% que no me dejan tiempo para vacar 
* {eriamente a quellas detenidas compa» 
* raciones de las edades, de las coſtum- 
„ bres, de la diverſidad de los goviernos, 
„ de las cauſas que han influido en 
las cataſtrofes politicas de las naciones 
* mas dignas. Eſto es lo que ſave de- 
ſempenar V. S. deſde ſu gavinete, como 
0 ſi eſt ubiera entre noſotros, ſin declinar 
** en parcialidad, Yo me ofreſco a V. S. 
* con todas veras, y puedo. alegurarle 
++ ſig liſonja que pocos libros han podido 

| gran- 
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„ ſentiments from the relation of the 
celebrated diſpute of the biſhop of 
„ Chiapa, which you have explained 
« with ſo much art and ability. I at 
e firſt imagined I ſhould be able to write 
to you more fully; but, for the pre- 
„ ſent, I find myſelf confined to ſend- 
ing you the title of Academician, 
* which the Royal Academy of Hiſtory 
„have unanimouſly charged me to con- 
* vey to you by means of lord Grantham. 
« I flatter myſelf, if the numerous affairs 
„with which I am overwhelmed will 
permit me, that I ſhall ſoon be able 
* to tranſmit to you ſeveral obſerva- 
„ tions; the firſt of which ſhall be upon 
„ the following queſtion: Have the 
„ ſpirit and rights of feodality ever had 
„place in Spain? ; 


« The tranſlation which Don Ramon 
de Guevara is writing, under the inſpec- 
tion of the academy, of your hiſtory 
of America, is truly in an original 
„ ſtyle, and appears to me to render, 
„with great propriety, the elegance, ar- 
dour and energy of your diction. 


Y 4 make 
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„ grangear una eſtimacion tan ſolids 


entre las gentes de letras de eſte pays 


entre tanto. Pido a Dios guarde ſu 
vida muchos anos. Madrid y ſepti- 
* embre 29 de 1777.” 
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5 make you my perſonal acknow- 
i ledgements for the honour you have 
“done me in your writings. 


«« My occupations are ſuch as do not 
« leave me ſufficient leiſure to reflect ſo 
«+ ſeriouſly as I could wiſh upon the dif- 
„ ference of ages, manners and governs» 
ments, and the cauſes which havg 
had an influence on the political ca- 
« taſtrophes of the moſt celebrated na- 
„tions. This you know as well how 
to do in your cloſet, and as uninflu- 
„ enced by partiality, as if you were in 
this country, 1 ſincerely avow to you 
on my own part, and can aſſure you 
$* without flattery, that but few books 
have acquired, amongſt the learned of 
e my countrymen, ſo ſolid a reputation 
as yours poſſeſs. 


« I pray God to preſerve you for a 
great number of years. Madrid, 29 
September, I ty 


6e Dr. Robertſon's anſwer to this letter 
Was in Spaniſh, and as follows ; ; 
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En el Collegio de Edimburgo a 3 de 
| Enero ar 1778. 


«© MUI SENOR mio, Milord Gran- 
„ tham ha tenido la bondad de re- 
„ metir me la carta que V. S. illuſtriſ- 
« ſima ſe tomò la moleſtia de eſcriver 
* me, participando me la ſingulariſſima 
* ineſperada honra que ſe ha ſervido 
e diſpenſar me la real Academia de la 
«& Hiſtoria, El concepto favorable de 
« los hombres de diſcernimento, y can- 
dor, es una de las mas guſtoſas re- 
„ compenias que puede conſeguir un 
« autor por ſus tareas literarias; quanto 
„ mas liſonjera y apreciable ſera una 
e {enal de aprobacion de un cuerpo tan 
« juſtamente diſtinguido por el merito 
y talento de ſus individuos! 


*© Quando me fue neceſſario repreſen- 
tar en mi hiſtoria de Carlos V la an- 
«© tigua conſtitucion de la Monarquia 
«© Ei- 
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College of Edinburgh, 
January 3, 1778. 
*SIR, 

«LORD Grantham has had the 
* goodneſs to forward the letter which 
% you took the trouble to write to me, 
« by which I am informed of the ſin- 
« gular and unexpected honour the 
« Royal Academy of Hiſtory has been 
e pleaſed to confer upon me. If the 
„ favourable opinion which men, in 
„hom candour and learning are 
«© united, conceive of an author be one 
of the moſt pleaſing rewards of his 
labour, how much more flattering is 
it to him to have the unanimous ap- 
+« probation of a ſociety ſo juſtly diſtin- 
„ guiſhed by its merit, and the talents 
„of the individuals of whom it is 
* compoſed! 


« When in my hiſtory of Charles V. 
J was obliged to retrace the ancient 
** conſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
„ and 
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* Eſpagnola, y deſpues quando me hg 
e aventurado a boſquejar la planta, y 
* govierno interior de las colonias de 
* Eſpana en el nuevo mundo, he re- 
* conocido plenamente las muchas deſ- 
* ventajas con que por neceſidad tra- 
„ baja un eſtrangero en ſemejantes 
e inveſtigaciones. Pero procure com- 
e penſar las buſcando con prolixa dili- 
** gencia la verdad en los autores origi- 
„nales, y en las leyes publicas de eſte 
pays; precediendo con mucha cau- 
4 tela, y precaviendo cuidadoſa mente 
* contra las preocupaciones faciles de 


s formarſe en el eſpiritu de un hombre 


** oriado bajo una forma de gobierno, 


„ey un ſyſtema de religion mui diſtin- 


*© tos de los de la nacion que emprende 
% deſcrivir. El haverſe dignado la real 


„ Academia autorizar con ſu aprova- 


* cion mis obras, me hace eſperar que 
e avre incurrido en menos errores de 
„los que recelava, o que los ſugetos re- 
ts ſpectables que me han favarecido con 
% admiracion en ſu gremio, avran mi- 


$ rada mis faltas can ojos indulgentes, 
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« and afterwards when I ventured to 
develop the plan and interior govern- 
« ment of its colonies in the new world, 
«] perceived al the difficulties which 
« a ſtranger muſt neceſſarily have to 
encounter in a work of ſuch a nature. 
« ] endeavoured to remove them by 
« carefully ſeeking the truth in the 
« original authors, and the public laws 
« of the country; and, at the ſame time, 
% guarding as much as poſſible againſt 
« the prejudices, which too eaſily ariſe 
in the mind of a man born under a 


government, and in a religion, greatly 


4 different in form and ſyſtem from the 
« ſtate and manner of worſhip of the 
% nation I had undertaken to make 
% known to my countrymen. The fa- 


% your the academy has done me, by 


“ approving of my work, perſuades me 
«© that fewer errors than I was at firſt 


« afraid of have eſcaped me, or that the 


& reſpectable perſons who have been 
«© pleaſed to aſſociate me with them, 


have paſſed favourably over my faults 
| «in 
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* en conſideracion al eſmero con que 
e trabaje por evitarlas. 


Si V. S. illuſtriſſima tuvieſſe la be- 
© nignidad de indican me de que modo 
„ podre contribuir en algo a los loables 
e importantes fines del inſtituto aca- 
« demico, me gloriare de cooperar a ellos 
con ſemejantes companeros, y me ten- 
dre por dichoſo en conſeguir nuevas 
* oportunidades de manifeſtar mi celo 
* por el honor de una nacion que yo 
he reſpetado mas que algunos eſcritores 
e eſtrangeros, por lo miſmo que me de- 
% dique a conocer la mejor. 


« Permita me, V. S. illuſtriſſima, ma- 
* nifeſtarle quanta ſatisfaccion eſperi- 
% mento, reflexionando el honor que 
« disfruto ahora en haver contraido tan 
e immediato enlace con V. S. illuſtriſ- 
* ſima, y en hallar me bajo la imme- 
„ diata direccion de una perſona cuyos 
* talentos admiro, tiempo hace, y de 
„ cuyos eſcritos he ſacado muchas in- 
ſtrucciones. 


66 "I 
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« jn conſideration of the efforts I made 
% to avoid them. 


« If you will have the goodneſs to 
« jnform me in what manner I can co- 
« operate with the praiſe worthy and 
« important works of the academy, I 
„ ſhall think it an honour to contri- 
« bute to them, and eſteem myſelf happy 
in a new opportunity of manifeſting my 
e zeal in favour of a nation, for which, 
„if I have had more reſpect than other 
authors, it was becauſe I endeavoured 
to know it better. 


Permit me to expreſs to you all 

<« the ſatisfaction I feel in reflecting 
«© upon the honour I receive in the 
new connex1on I form with you, and 
in finding myſelf under the immediate 
„ direction of a perſon whoſe talents I 
„have long admired, and from whoſe 
“ writings I have gathered ſo much in- 
formation. 


« Be 
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4e Sirvaſe, V. S. illuſtriſſima, anadir 4 
« ſys demas finezas la de comunicar a 
<& todos los miembros de eſe real cuerpo, 
&« Jos ardientes afectos de reſpeto, eſti- 
& macion; y gratitud que les profeſo. 


Tengo el honor de ſer con la devida 
« atencion illuſtriſſimo Senor; el mas 
de gbediente, y rendido ſervidor de V. S. 
« illuſtriſſima.“ | 


GUILLERMO ROBERTSON. | 
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<c Be pleaſed, Sir, to add another 

« obligation to the goodneſs of which 

« you have been ſo liberal to me; which 

«« js, to communicate to all the members 

< of the academy my ſentiments of gra- 
« titude, reſpe& and eſteem. 


I have the honour to be, &c.“ * 


* Should this tranſlation fall by accident into 
the hands of Dr. Robertſon, he will have the good- 
neſs to believe that the tranſlator contents himſelf 
with admiring the Doctor's ſtyle, and by no means 
pretends to imitate it. 
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A year after this anſwer from Dr. 


Robertſon (in the month of January 


1779) government thought proper to 
prohibit the book which had given him 
a ſeat in the academy. Orders were ſent 
to all the cuſtom- houſes to prevent its 
being received into the kingdom in any 
language whatſoever, and to the Academy 


of Hiſtory to name two of its members 


to attack and criticiſe the work; the 
academy offered compliance, provided it 
might be permitted to chuſe two others 


to make its defence. The tranſlation, 


which was going to preſs, was included 
in the proſcription. 


EPITAPHS ON THE TOMBS 
OF CHARLES v. AND PHILIP IL 
IN THE ESCURIAL. 


On that of Charles V. 


D. O. M. 
Carolo V. Roman. Imp. Auguſto, Hor. 
Regnorum Utr. Sic. & Hieruſalem Regi 
Archiduci Auſt. Optimo Parenti 
3 Philippus Filius. 
Jacent ſimul Elixabetha Uxor & Maria 
Filia Imperatrices & Eleonora & 
Maria Sorores. Illa Franc. Hæce 
Ungariæ Regina. 


Hunc locum, ſi quis poſterorum Carol. V. 
habitam gloriam rerum geſtarum ſplendore 
ſuperaveris, ipſe ſolus occupato, cæteri reve- 
renter abſtinete. 


Caroli V. Romanorum Imperatoris Stemmata 
gentilicia paterna, quod locus cepit anguſtior, 
furs gradibus diſtincta & ſerie. 


Provida poſter: tatis cura, in liberorum ne- 
potumgue gratiam aique uſum, relictus locus 
foft longam annorum ſeriem, cum debitum 
nature perſolverint, occupandus. 


{2 


} 
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On that of Philip II. 


D. O. M. 

Philippus IT. omnium Hiſp. Regnor. 
Utriuſque Siciliaæ & Hierus. Rex. Cath. 
Archidux Auſtrie in hac ſacra æde 
quam d fundam. extruxit ſibi. V. P. 


Quieſcunt ſimul Anna Elizabetha 
Et Maria uxores cum Carolo Princ. 


Filio primogen. 


Hic locus digniori inter pofteros, illo, qui 
ultro ab eo abſtinuit, virtuti ergo aſſervatur, 
alter immunis eſto. 


Solerti liberorum ſtudio paſteriſque poſt diu- 
tina ſpatia ad uſum dęſtinatus locus claris, 


quum nature conceſſerint, monumentis deco- 
randus. 


Philippi regis catholic: flemmata gentilicia 
paterna, quod locus cepit anguſtior, ſuis gra- 
dibus diſtincta, & ſerie. 
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MANNERS, CUSTOMS, DRESS, 
POPULAR ERRORS, USAGES 
AND CHARACTER OF THE 
SANISH NATION. 


SPAIN was by turns inhabited 
and conquered by different nations; and 
with the chains of the conquerors re- 
ceived a part of their character. The 
reigning taſte of the Spaniards for cer- 
tain ſpectacles, as tournaments, and the 
tiltings of the Maefranza; the love of 
pompous titles; an endleſs lift of names; 
their gallantry, and their great reſpect 
for the fair ſex : theſe and the language 
of metaphor and hyperbole they re- 
ceived from the Moors. They inherited 
gravity of countenance in converſa- 
tion, and the jealouſy which ren- 
ders them ſuſpicious and vindictive, 
from the African Berebs. From the 
Goths, and their anceſtors, they de- 
rived frankneſs, probity, and cou- 
rage, virtues which were their own. 
The Romans, ang the Goths alſo, gave 

| - "4 them 
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them the enthuſiaſm of patriotiſm, the 
love of great things, and ſuperſtition. To 
what a degree the Romans were ſuper- 
ſtitious may be learned from Plutarch. 
The ſuperſtition of Italy is changed in 
nothing but its object; and there, as well 
as in Spain, its nature is ſtill the ſame, 


The Spaniards have been frequently 
deſcribed to us, but each province 
has its particular character, and there 
ſeems to exiſt between them a moral as 
well as a phyſical diviſion. The pro- 
vinces, which were formerly almoſt as 
many kingdoms, appear to have pre- 
ſerved the ſpirit of hatred to a greater 
or leſſer degree, in proportion to the 
diſtance they are at from each other. 


The Catalans are the moſt induſtrious, 
active, and laborious amongſt the 
Spaniards; they conſider themſelves as 
a diſtinet people, are always ready to 
revolt, and have more than once form- 
ed the project of erecting their country 
into a republic. For ſome centuries 


Paſt; 
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paſt, Catalonia has been the nurſery 
of the arts and trades of Spain; which 
have acquired there a degree of per- 
fection, not found in any other part 
of the kingdom. The Catalan is rude, 
vulgar, jealous, and ſelf-intereſted, but 
open and friendly. 


The Valencian is ſubtile, falſe, and mil- 
der in his manners: he is the moſt idle 
and at the ſame time the moſt ſupple in- 
dividual that exiſts. All the tumblers and 
mountebanks of Spain come from the 
kingdom of Valencia, 


The Andaluſian has nothing of his 
own, not even his language, and may 
be compared to the Gaſcon for ex- 
travagant expreſhons,, vivacity, and 
vain boaſting: he is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
amongſt an hundred Spaniards. Hy- 
perbole is his favorite language ; he 
embelliſhes, and exaggerates every 
thing, and offers you his purſe and 
perſon, in as little time as he takes to 
repent of it. He is a bully, an idler, 
lively, jovial, attached to the ancient 

Z 4 cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms of his country; nimble, well 


1 made, extremely fond of women, and 
or loves dancing, pleaſure, and good cheer. 
" 


The Caſtilian is haughty, grave in 
his countenance, ſpeaks but little, and 
ſeems wrapped in contemplation. His 
politeneſs is cold, but free from affec- 
tation ; he 1s miſtruſtful, and gives not 
his friendſhip until he has long ſtudied 
the character of the perſon on whom it 
is to be conferred. He has genius, 
ſtrength of mind, a profound and ſolid 
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judgment, and is fit for the ſciences. : 
Whenever he 1s chearful it is almoſt . 
the effect of deliberation. : 

The inhabitant of Galicia may be : 


compared to the native of Auvergne : 
he quits his country and is employed 
in the reſt of -Spain in much the ſame 
manner as perſons of the ſame claſs 
from Auvergne and Limouſin are in 
France“. | 


Moſt of the ſervants are Aſturians : 
they are faithful; not very intelligent, 
In ſweeping chimneys, cleaning ſhoes, &c. &c. 
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but exact in the performance of their 
duty. 


In general the Spaniard is patient and 
religious ; he1 is full of penetration, but 
flow in deciding ; ; he has great diſcretion 
and ſobriety, and his hatred againſt 
drunkenneſs takes date from the higheſt 
antiquity. Strabo tells us of a man who 
threw himſelf into a fire becauſe ſome 
one had called him a drunkard. Quidam 
ad ebrios vocatus in rogum ſe injecit, He is 
faithful, open, charitable, and friendly : 
he has his vices, and where is the man 
who is without them? Man is com- 
poſed of vices and virtues, and a nation 
is an aſſemblage of men. When there- 
fore, in any nation, the virtues and 
ſocial qualities overbalance the vices 
inſeparable from conſtitution, climate, 
and character, that nation 1s juſtly de- 
ſerving of our warmeſt eſteem. 


I can truly ſay, that except a ſupine- 
neſs which has hitherto been leſs the 


effect of climate than of cauſes which 
| perhaps 
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perhaps will ſoon have an end; a ſpirit 
of vengeance, of which the effects are 
ſeldom ſeen; a national pride, which, 
well directed, might produce the moſt 
beneficial effects; and a conſummate ig- 
norance, proceeding from a want of a 
proper education, and which has its 
fource in that tribunal erected to the 
ſhame of philoſophy and human un- 
derſtanding. I have ſeen in the Spaniards 
nothing but virtues. 


Their patience in the wars of Italy 


and Portugal was matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to the French “x. The Spaniards 
were whole days without bread, wa- 
ter, or beds, and not the leaſt mur- 
mur was heard in their camp : there was 
not the ſmalleſt ſymptoms of mutiny, 
but always the moſt ſtrict obedience. 


They have ever been much attached 
to their ſovereign. It was not without 
concern that the Spaniards ſaw Philip V. 


* And, at the ſiege of Gibraltar, to every nation 
ia Europe! T. 
form 


„ 
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form a company of body guards. The 
Count de Aguilar, a brave nobleman, 
took the liberty to ſpeak of it to the 
king. If your majeſty,” ſaid he, had 
e reſolved to ſleep in the great ſquare 
„ of Madrid, you would have been 
« there in perfect ſafety; the market 
«© would not have began before nine 
* o'clock, and all the Caſtilians would 


* have ſerved you as guards during the 
„ night.” 


Accuſtomed from their infancy to 
credulity, and the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, they are ſuperſtitious without 
knowing it, and really devout. Even 
in their debaucheries they preſerve the 
appearance of devotion. The Spaniard, 
in the midſt of his moſt violent paſſions, 
ſeems to preſerve his tranquillity; and 
whilſt his mind is inflamed, his coun- 
tenance retains tts accuſtomed gravity. 


He has not that heedleſſneſs, nor is 
he addicted to that noiſy loquacionineſs 


Jo common in France; neither has he, 
in 


e * 
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in his manner, the ſneer and cauſtic 
ſatire of the Engliſh, or the humble, 
falſe, and flattering tone of the Italians. 
He is ſerious; his politeneſs is haughty 
but decent; his profeſſions of good- 
will are not always lively, but they 
are often affectionate. 


His national vanity, a prejudice much 
in favour of a, government which knows 
how to turn it to advantage, is carried 
to an exceſſive degree. There 1s not a 
Spaniard who does not think his country 
the firſt in the world. The people have 
a proverb which ſays, Donde ęſta Madrid 
calle el mundo, where Madrid is, let the 
world be filent. One of their authors 
has written a book which has for its 
title, Solo Madrid es corte, there is no 
other court than that of Madrid. A 
preacher, in a ſermon on the tempta- 
tion of Chriſt, told his audience, that 
the devil, according to holy writ, took 


the Saviour to the top of a high moun- 


tain whence all the kingdoms of the 


earth were diſcovered ; he ſhewed him, 
added 
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added he, France, England, and Italy; 
but happily for the Son of God, 
Spain was hidden from his ſight by the 
Pyrenees. Fathers of families, when 
at the point of death, have been known 
to congratulate their children on their 
happineſs in living in Madrid, and have 
taught them to conſider that advantage 
as the greateſt benefit of which they 
could leave them in poſſeſſion. 


The reſidence in cities, eſpecially in 
the capital, leaves the country deſerted. 
A Spaniard never lives in the country; 
he cannot like it becauſe he knows not 
what it is, and he who is obliged to re- 
ſide there does not think of making 
improvements. The lively deſcriptions 
of the beauties of the country, of the 
varied ſcenes of nature, which in the 
midſt of the pleaſures of the city in- 
ſpire us with the deſire of leaving them, 
the enthuſiaſm of Geſner, Thomſon, 
and Saint Lambert, are unknown in 


Spain, 
A living 
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A living author, Don Franciſco Gre- 
gorio de Salas, has given ſome views 
of the country, and he is the only one. 
His taſte will be judged of by the firſt 
twenty or thirty verſes of the firſt part 
of his Ruftic Obſervatory. This is what 


he puts into the mouth of a philoſo- 


pher: I tranſlate literally. 


„My ruſtic cabin promiſes me the 
„ happy completion of my deſires: 
«*« ſtretched out under the little ſhade it 
„ furniſhes me, I perceive in the fur- 
* rows, lately traced by the plough, the 
* hungry ſparrows ſeeking for inſects; 
* and the ſpotted gold-finch, which 
* ſings perched upon a ſlender thiſtle, 
lulls my tranquil mind. The ſim- 
„ ple laundreſs ſalutes me, and haſtily 
looks at the height of the ſun; ſhe 
ſneezes, and with a diligent finger 
* wipes her noſe. A goatherd hes 
* ſtretched out by my ſide and enjoys 
„profound ſleep, until he is awakened 
* by ſnoring: he opens his eyes, yawns 
as he unfolds his arms, and gives him- 

| „ ſelf 
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&« ſelf a ſhake, The imprudent beggar, 
ce without either ſhelter or care, mends 
« his ſhirt, and laughs at every thing 
&« he ſees. The labourer ſits down and 
& relates to me his toils and domeſtic 
&« griefs: he pulls down his ſpatter- 
« daſhes and tranquilly ſcratches his 
legs *, &c. &c. This beginning, 
ſeems to me ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
curioſity 


* Salicio filoſofo, deſde una prequena caſa, a la 
viſta de la corte, dice aſi: 


Mi ruſtica cabana me promete 
El termino felix de mi deſeo; 
Solo deſde ella veo, 

A ſu pequena ſombra recoſtado, 

En los recientes ſurcos del arado 

Ambrientos pajarillos, 

Que buſcan los pequenos inſectillos; 
Y al manchado gilguero, 

Sobre un cardo ligero, 

Que cantando ſe mece, 

Y mi tranquillo ſpiritu adormece. 

La ſimple labandera me ſaluda, 

Mira al ſol preſoruſar y, eſtornuda 

V luego con los de dos diligents 
Enjugala nariz ſencillamente. 

Un cabrero con migo ſe recueſta, 


Y alli 
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curioſity of the moſt intrepid reader, 
May not the want of aptitude in the 
Spaniards, for all ſentimental. writings, 
be found in their diſguſt for the country? 
The climate under which they live is 
ſcorching, and dries and oflifies the 
fibres. Had the Spaniards more ſenſi- 
bility they would be fonder of the 
country: but they are attached to 
cities, and in their works of literature 
there is nothing but imagination, and 
paſſion and gallantry are the eſſence of 
their amours. 


Y alli duerme laſieſta 

Con deſcanſo cumplido, 

Haſta que le deſpierta algun rconguido 
Abre luego los ojos, y boſteza, 
X eſtirando los brazos ſe eſpereza, 
El incauto mendigo, 

Sin reſguardo, ni abrigo, 
Remienda la camiſa 

Y todo quanto paſa ve conriſa. 
El labrador fe ſienta, 

L ſus afanes ruſticos me cuenta; 
Las polainas ſe baja preſuroſo 

Y las piernas ſe raſca con repoſo. 
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Their! ignorance is in mn extreme 
moſt of them make no diſtinction be- 
tween other nations, and many will 
maintain that a Frenchman, although 
a Chriſtian, is not a Catholic. Their 
reading is confined to comedies, and their 
prayers to a recital of the chaplet. I beg 
the reader to remark, that I ſpeak ge- 
nerally; for in Spain there are many 
men of learning to whoſe merit I wiſh 
I were capable of doing juſtice. 


Their bravery in war is but momen- 
tary; and, among the troops, ſigns of 
the greateſt cowardice have been . ſeen 
to ſucceed the moſt valiant actions. 
Several corps which would ſhew abun- 
dance of courage in an attack in the day- 
time, ſhrink and are ſeized with a panic 
terror during a march by night. They 
are ſometimes cruel in battle, which is 
a conſequence of their phlegmatic diſ- 
poſition ; and when once heated their 
rage knows no bounds. It was feveral 
times remarked in the wars of Italy, that 
they were in the habit of ill- treating 

Vor. III. Aa their 
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their priſoners, and even of wounding 
them when they fell into their hands 
unhurt; they called this making ſure 
of the priſoner, aſegurar el priſoners. 


They have often been accuſed of car- 
rying the paſſion for vengeance too far ; 
but in this reſpect the nation ſeems to 
be entirely changed. I do not think the 
Spaniards have loſt that energy and vi- 
gour of character by which they were 
at once incited to great actions, and be- 
came a prey to the moſt dangerous paſ- 
ſions; but reflection and a more juſt 
idea of honour have moderated its vio- 
lence, and that vindictive ſpirit, which 
hurries them even to aſſaſſination, is 
confined to the lower claſſes of the 
people. The aſylum afforded by churches, 
although at preſent limited to one in 
each city, will for a long time preſerve 


that ſure means of getting rid of an 
enemy. 


The Spaniard is in general ſhort, 
thin, and well proportioned; his com- 
plexion 
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die xion is olive; his manner grave; he 
has facility bf expreſſion, and ſpeaks 
well; He has graces. Undet his cloak 
which ke wears; and handles with dex- 
terity, he carries a long ſword to defend 
himſelf. He ſtill retains a great parti- 
ality for the large round hat; and as 
ſoon as he is in a country where this 
is not prohibited, he quits with pledſure 
the hat with three corners, or the Frencli 
hat, as it is commonly called in Spain. 
His favourite colour in dreſs is black. 
When he quits the Spaniſh drefs for the 
militaty habit (for this the Spaniards call 
the French dreſs) he makes Choice of 
the moſt lively colours; and it is not un- 
common to ſee a common machanic, fifty 
years of age, dreſſed in red or ſky-blue 
ſilk ; in this particular thete is no diſs 
tinction of rank. The Spaniard loves 
to make an appearance, and fpends, 
without eithet᷑ refte&ion or calculation, 
every thing he has, and afterwards lives 
how he can. 
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One of the moſt commendable quali- 
ties of the Spaniards is their never diſ- 
charging a domeſtic by whom they have 
been well ſerved; the ſon keeps thoſe of 
his father with his own, and the women 
who ſerved his mother, and they all die 
under the roof of their maſter. On this 
account, in the houſes of the great, it is 
common to ſee a prodigious number of 
ſervants. 


I muſt not forget the moſt intereſting 
claſs of the nation, that which every 
where conſoles us, elevates our minds, 
conſtitutes our happineſs, and has no 
vices except ſuch as we communicate. 
Nothing is more engaging than a young 
female Spaniard, at fifteen years of age, 
ſuch as I have ſeen many in the country 
part of the kingdom. A face perfectly 
oval ; hair of a fine clear auburn, equally 
divided on the forehead, and only bound 
by : a filk net; large black eyes; a mouth 
full of graces; an attitude always mo- 
deſt ; a ſimple habit, of neat black ſerge, 
exactly fitting the body, and gently preſ- 

ſing 
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ſing the wriſt; a little hand perfectly 
proportioned in fine, every thing charms 
in theſe youthful virgins. They recall 
to our recollection the ſoftneſs, beauty, 
dreſs and ſimplicity of the young Gre- 
cian females, of whom antiquity has 
left us ſuch elegant models: the angels, 
in Spaniſh comedy, are always repreſented 
by young girls. 


The countenance of the Spaniſh wo- 
men is extremely ſenſible and full of 
vivacity. They are highly ſatisfied with 
a perſon who ſhews them marks of his 
affection, very deſirous of being flat- 
tered and courted, always ingenuous, and 
but ſeldom timid. They expreſs them- 
ſelves with facility, and have a ſeducing 
volubility of ſpeech ; they are haſty, opi- 
nionated and paſſionate; but have a good 
heart, and eafily yield to reaſon when 
it is poſſible to induce them to liſten to 
it. They have a ſingular paſſion for 
dreſs, eſpecially for jewels ; and, with- 
out choice or moderation, cover their 
fingers with plain and diamond rings. 
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The poor as well as rich never go from 
home without a 6ba/qurna, or a great black 
moh air or ſilk petticoat, put over their 
other dreſs, which is frequently very 
rich. On this account they haſten to 
take off their petticoat as ſoon as they 
enter either their own hauſe or that of 
a friend. The ſmall-pox makes fewer 
ravages in Spain than in France; it is 
rare to ſee a woman there marked with it. 
The Spaniſh wainen in general have 
eyes ſo lively, expreſſive and intelligent, 
that had they no other charms they 
would ſtill he thought handſome. 


What travellers have related of the 
extreme care the Spaniſh ladies take to 
conceal their feet, is no longer obſerv- 
able; and a woman who ſhews you her 
foot is nat always ready, as theſe tra- 
vellers ſay, to grant you every favour in 
her power. The length of their petti- 
coat is leſs an effect of coquettry than 
of decency; and the folds ſpoken of by 
father Labat, which were in the middle 
of the petticoat, to lepgthen it at pleas 

: 3 3 ſure, 
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ſure, are now out of uſe. The pro- 
portion which the men have aſſigned, 
as the true ſtandard for the foot of a 
woman, is more variable in Spain than 
elſewhere, on account of the nature and 
heat of the climate, and the early ma- 
turity of the Spaniſh women: but theſe 
are futilities which exiſt in the brain of 
only a very few Spaniards. A Spaniſh 
woman ſeldom gives you her hand to 
touch and kiſs; an Engliſh or French 
woman is familiar with none but her 
friends; and theſe rules of , decency are 
common to every nation. 


The moſt general devotion among the 
Spaniards is that which they pay to 
the Virgin Mary; and this, as a juſt 
acknowledgment for all the favours ſhe 
has conferred upon them. 


It would be difficult to expreſs the 
veneration they have for her, and the 
two preſents ſhe has made to mankind, 
the ſcapulary and the roſary. Few wo- 
men go out of doors, walk, play or toy 
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without a r roſary in their hand. The 


men a are never without one hung round 


their necks. In their comedies, if the devil 
be chained, it is with a roſary ; and he 


then makes a dreadful howling, by which 


the good people are much edified. 


Equally remarkable is their reſpect 
for the dead, apparitions, and ſepul- 
chres; the latter they ſtrew over with 
flowers, and water with holy water. Each 
drop of holy water, ſays their prieſt, 
that 1s ſhed upon the tomb of the dead, 
extinguiſhes a part of the fire in purga- 
tory. Who would not ſhed over them 
all the water in a river? The diligent 


young girl waters. the grave of her fa- 
ther and brother; may ſhe never ſprinkle 


that of her. lover ! 


The devout deſire to benefit departed 
ſouls is univerſal in Spain. The people 


know the day a ſoul is to be taken out 


of purgatory, and you frequently ſee an 
advertiſement againſt the doors of 
churches: 
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churches: Hoy Je ſaca ana 3 5 to. 4 a 
ſoul is delivered. 


After 18 death of any perſon the 
maſſes are without end: however poor 
the relations may be they muſt deprive 
themſelves of every thing for the repoſe 
of the ſoul of their departed friend. The 
maſſes a man appoints to be ſaid for him | 
after his death are privileged ; his ſoul 
is preferred to his creditors. Philip V. 
ordered, by his will, all the prieſts of the 
place where he ſhould die, to ſay maſs 
the ſame day for the repoſe of his ſoul ; 
beſides which they were to celebrate dur- 
1ng three days, before privileged altars, as 
many maſſes as poſſible; and, that he 
might not fail in his purpoſe, he farther 
commanded an hundred thouſand maſſes | 
to be ſaid in his behalf, the ſurplus of 
as many as were neceſſary to conduct 
him to heaven, reverſible to poor ſoli- 


tary ſouls, concerning whom no perſon 
beſtowed : a thought, 


The | 
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The blind reſpect the Spaniards have 
for prieſts is derived to them from the 
Goths. The monks, prieſts and biſhops 
were infallible in the eyes of that people; 
they became the only judges in civil as 
well as eccleſiaſtical matters. The infe- 
rior clergy were looked upon by the 
prelates as a band of flaves, and the 
ſame prejudice ſtill exiſts in modern 
Spain. The pages, land and houſe ſte- 
wards, and ſervants of a biſhop are ec- 
cleſiaſtics. 


The Spaniards were ſo infatuated with 
monks, that Alphonſo the Warrior, king 
of Arragon, left, by will, his ſtates to 
the order of the knights templars. The 
grandees of the kingdom paid no atten- 
tion to this ſtrange bequeſt; they, how- 
ever, elected a monk for their ſovereign, 
Don Ramiro, brother to the deceaſed 
monarch. The templars had the im- 
pudence to claim the crown, and, by 
way of accommodation, received a gift 
of certain lands in the kingdom. 


The 
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The zeal of the Spaniards for religion 
extends to the miniſters of it. A prieſt 
is an object of veneration to puniſh 
whom civil juſtice has no power, let 
him have committed ever ſo great a 
crime. A ſtriking inſtance of this was 
ſeen a few years ago in Andaluſia, A 
monk, of the order of barefooted Car- 
melites, had conceived a violent paſſion 
for a young girl to whom he was con- 
feſſor. He had undoubtedly attempted 
in vain to explain to her his wiſhes; 
becauſe, learning from herſelf that ſhe 
was going to be married, and jealous that 
another ſhould poſſeſs her whom he ido- 
lized, he became frantic ; and one day, 
after the young woman had made her con- 
feſſion to him, received the ſacrament from 
his hands, and heard him ſay maſs, he 
lay in wait for her at the church door, 
and, notwithſtanding the cries of the 
mother, and the aſtoniſhment of all 
preſent, with three ſtrokes of a poniard 
laid her dead at his feet. He was taken 
into cuſtody, but the king being inform- 
ed he was a prieſt, and certainly wiſh- 
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ing to give him time to repent, con- 
demned him to live at Porto Rico as 
a preſidiary or galley- ſlave. 


In order to form a proper idea of the 
manners or laws of any country, an ob- 
ſerver ſhould collect and compare facts, 
and examine the different judgments 
pronounced in ſimilar caſes. A canon of 
the cathedral of Seville, affected in his 
dreſs, and particularly curious in his ſhoes, 
could not find a workman to his liking. 
An unfortunate ſhoemaker, to whom he 
applied, after quitting many others, 
having brought him a pair of ſhoes not 
made to pleaſe his taſte, the canon be- 
came furious, and ſeizing one of the 
tools of the ſhoemaker, gave him with 
it ſo many blows upon the head as laid 
him dead upon the floor. The unhappy 
man left a widow, four daughters, and 
a ſon, fourteen years of age, the eldeſt 
of the indigent family. They made 
their complaints to the chapter ; the 
canon was proſecuted, and condemned 
not to appear in the choir for a year. The 

| | Young 
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young ſhoemaker having attainedto man's 
eſtate, was ſcarcely able to get a liveli- 
hood, and overwhelmed with wretched- 
neſs, ſat down on the day of a proceſſion at 
the door of the cathedral of Seville, in 
the moment the proceſſion paſſed by. 
Amongſt the other canons he perceived 
the murderer of his father. At the ſight 
of this man, filial affection, rage and 
deſpair got ſo far the better of his reaſon, 
that he fell furiouſly upon the prieſt, and 
ſtabbed him to the heart. The young 
man was ſeized, convicted of the crime, 
and immediately condemned to be quar- 
tered alive. Peter, whora we call the 
Cruel, and whom the Spaniards, with 
more reaſon, call the Lover of Juſtice, 
was then at Seville. The affair came to 
his knowledge ; and, after learning the 
particulars, he determined to be himſelf 
the judge of the young ſhoemaker. When 
he proceeded to give judgment, he firſt 
annulled the ſentence juſt pronounced by 
the clergy ; and, after aſking-the young 
man of what profeſſion he was, I for- 
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« bid you,“ ſaid he, to make ſhoes for 
«6 a year to come.“ 


The Spaniards never carry light into 
an apartment without {aying, Bleſſed be 
the holy ſacrament of the altar. The bye- 
ſtanders anſwer, For ever. Their ſalu- 
tation is, God keep you: Their farewell 
at ſeparating, Go with God, with the Virgin. 
When they enter a houſe, the firſt words 
are, Deo gratias, Ave Maria. The com- 


pany anſwer, Sin pecado concebida, con- 


ceived without ſin. This ſubject of ſo 
many diſputes is made a form of compli- 
ment in Spain. Never were God, the 
virgin, and the ſaints ſo much ſpoken 
of as in that Kingdom. 


Eaſter week is the ſource of a thou- 
ſand ſacrileges, which are the conſequence 
of billets of confeſſion. The prieſts of 
Spain have a maxim equally falſe and 
cruel; they ſay, that men ſhould, by 
every poſſible means, be accuſtomed to 
do their duty, and that perſuaſion comes 
ſooner or later. A few days before the 

holy 
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holy-week, the vicar of each pariſh, ac- 
companied by a regiſter, makes a viſit 
to his flock, and carefully takes down 
their names; fifteen days afterwards 
he repeats his viſit, and all his pariſh- 
joners are obliged to produce to him, not 
only a billet of confeſſion, but another 
of communion. How many abuſes re- 
ſult from this monſtrous cuſtom! The 
holy-days are ſcarcely begun before” a 
ſacrilegious traffic is made of that for 
which religion teaches us the higheſt 
veneration. Proſtitutes are ſeen to com- 
municate in every pariſn church, and 
ſell to their impenitent lovers the billets 
they have received. Prieſts, unworthy of 
the name, pay with the ſame money 
the favours of theſe wretches. Many 
perſons, to ſpare the expence of a billet, 
become ſacrilegious; and if any one, led 
aſtray by his paſſions, has preſerved piety 
and decency enough to forbear having 
recourſe to theſe horrid means, and on 
the day the curate makes his viſit has 

not a billet of communion to preſent, 
he becomes the object of eccleſiaſtical 
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cenſure; his name is ſhamefully poſted 
up in the moſt public places; and if, 
in the time given, he does not fulfil 
the precept, he receives corporal pu- 


niſhment. Thus the man, perhaps the 


moſt religious amongſt his brethren, is 
the moſt defamed; and falls a victim to 


His ſcruples and love of truth. 


Few of the Spaniards, the women eſ- 
pecially, are bled in the arm: this ope- 
ration is generally performed in the hand 
or foot. They are all very partial to bleed- 
ing. It is common to hear them ſay, 
ſuch a one has been indiſpoſed; he has 
been bled four times and is now better. 
Moſt of the women are bled three or 
four times a month, by way of precau- 
tion. I am perſuaded that the great 
number of blind perſons in Spain is pro- 
duced as much by the frequency of bleed- 
ing, as by the burning ſands with which 
ſeveral parts of that kingdom are co- 
vered. 


\ 


Perſons 
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Perſons 'whom you ſee but ſeldom 
when .in health, fail not to make you 
frequent viſits when you are confined 
by illneſs. A Spaniard feldom neglects 
exterior ſocial duties. You will receive 
his viſit on your birth-day; but during 
the reſt of the year you muſt not expect 
to ſee him. 


Such are the obſervations I have made 
on the character of the Spanith nation ; 
were I to ſay more upon the ſubject, I 
ſhould but repeat what others . 
tang much better before me, 
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LITERATURE. 


AT preſent I mean only to give a ſhght 
ſketch of Spaniſh literature, as I intend 
to treat that ſubſe& more fully in a diſ- 
tin work, in which I ſhall ſpeak of 
all the ancient books printed in Spain, 
and give a catalogue of the men of let- 
ters who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in that country, and rendered it illuſ- 
trious by their works. I have already 
collected ſuch materials as are neceflary 
to enable me to treat of Spaniſh poetry, 
hiſtory, comedies, romances and myſti- 
cal authors. Theſe ſtrictures ſhall ſoon 
follow my eſſays. *. 


I muft here obſerve, that the Spaniards 
had tranſlations of Plutarch, Seneca, 
and the beſt Greek and Latin hiſtorians 
before the end of the fifteenth century, 
which was ſooner than theſe authors 
were tranſhted in France: their lan- 


M. Peyron died before theſe were finiſhed. 
guage 
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guage had already made a conſiderable 
progreſs, and was become copious, full 
of harmony and poetical. Spain owed 
this advantage to Alphonſd, ſurnamed 
the Wiſe, who; in 1260; ordered all the 
charters, privileges, and public acts to 
be tranſlated from 'the Latin into the 
Caſtilian tongue. It was in this lan- 
guage that he digeſted and had com- 
poſed the Lu Partidas, which were and 
are {till in a great meaſure the laws of 
the kingdom. He had ſeveral foreigu 
manuſcripts tranſlated; and as Toledo 
was at that time the center of fine 
taſte, and the city in which the beſt 
language was ſpoken, when any difficulty 
aroſe; either relative to the pronuncia- 
tion or meaning of a word, he ordered 
recourſe to be had to the puriſts of 
Toleds; 


The Spaniards have written hiſtory 
with ſufficient exactneſs and ſimplicity, 
and are ſcarcely to be reproached with 
any thing, but rather too much national 
vanity and partiality. 
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One of their beſt hiſtorians is father 
Mariana; his ſtyle is admirable, and 
his narration - ornamented without be- 
ing turgid : he flatters neither kings nor 
his nation; but he is accuſed of having 
ſometimes departed from truth, and of 
appearing too credulous relative to cer- 
tain prodigies. He is nevertheleſs a good 


hiſtorian, but his hiſtory goes no farther 


than the reign of Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic. The continuation of it by father 
Miniana has acquired ſome reputation, 
but the obſcurity and dryneſs which 
reigns throughout the whole work, 
renders it diſguſting. 


The chronicles of Ferreras de Saave- 
dra are in great eſtimation. The hiſtory 
of Catalonia, by a biſhop of Lerida, is 
written in the ſtyle of Livy. 


The beſt memoirs which Spain has pro- 
duced, are thofe of the Marquis of Saint 
Philip, on the war of the ſucceſſion ; 
they are accurate, and written in an 
agreeable 


*" 
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agreeable ſtyle ; the French tranſlation 
of them is greatly inferior to the origi- 
nal. | 


The hiſtory of Mexico, by Antonio 
Solis, is tranſlated jnto every Euro- 
pean language. The Spanjards accuſe 
him of being too florid and affected in 
his ſtyle, and he ſometimes departs ſo 
far from truth that his book may be 
conſidered as a romance. 'This author 
did not ſpeak hke a philoſopher, when 
he faid, the maſſacres committed by the 
Spaniards were ſo many means made 
ule of by God to convert the infidels. 
However partial the reader may be to 
Fernando Cortes, the hero of the 
hiſtory, and to the Spaniſh nation, he 
cannot peruſe the work of Solis with 
out nnn with horror. | 


The conqueſt of Peru, by Garcilaſſd 
de la Vega, is dry and unintereſting ; 
but more exact than the former, 
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The general hiſtory. of the Indies, by 
captain Gonzalo Hernandes de Oviedo 
y Valdes, governor of the fortreſs of 
Saint Domingo, printed at Seville in 
1535, is yritten with an admirable 
ſimplicity, of which there is n other 
example in the ſame century. The 
fourteenth chapter of his hiſtory begins 
with theſe remarkable words : 


* Since a great part of the gold of the 
Indies has been carried into Italy and 
* France, and ſome of it fallen into the 
* hands of the Moors, and the enemies 
* of Spain, it is but juſt that, after hav- 
ing profited by the ſweat of our brows, 
they ſhould partake of our pains 
6+ and fatigues, to the end that, whe- 
te ther becauſe of gold, or by means of 
e their ſufferings, they may not forget 
% to return thanks to God, and that 
tt either in pain or the midſt of plea- 
e ſures, they may have recourſe to the 
« patience of Job, who, when rich, 
was not proud, nor impatient when 


#* fick and poor, but always gave his 


G humble 
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6 humble thanks to God his Sovereign 
« Lord. I frequently laughed, when, 
in Italy, I heard the Italians ſpeak of 
« the French diſeaſe, and the French 
* of the Neapolitan; they would have 


ts given it its true name by calling it 
« the diſeaſe of the Indies *. 


A very curious work is that entitled, 
De los viente y un libros rituales, y monarchia 
Indiana con el origen, y guerras de los Indios 


* Pues que tanta parte del oro de eſtas Indias ha 
paſſado a Italia, y Francia, y aun a poder aſſi meſmo 
de los Moros, y enemigos de Eſpana, y por todas 
las otras partes del mundo: bien es que como han 
gozado de nueſtros ſudores les alcance parte de 
nueſtros dolores y fatigas, por que de todo © alo 
menos por la una, o por la otra manera del oro, o 
del trabajo, ſe acuerden a dar muchas gracias a Dios. 
Ven lo que le diere plazer o peſar ſe abracen con la 
patiencia de Job; que ni eſtando rico fue ſobervio, 
ni ſeyendo pobre y clagado impaciente: fiempre dio 
gracias a aquel ſoborano Dios nueſtro. Muchas 
vezes en Italia me reya, oyendo à los Italianos 
dezir el mal Francez, y a los Francezes clamar el 
mal de Napoles: y en la verdad los unos, y los otros 
le acertaran el nombre ſi le dixeran el mal de las 
Indias, 
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Occidentales, de ſus poblaciones, deſcubrimients, 


conguiſta, converſion, y otras ooſas maravillo- 
fas de la miſma tierra. 1. e. Twenty-one 
books of Indian rites, and the monarchy 
of the Indies, with the origin and wars 
of the Welt Indians; and the popula- 
tion, diſcovery, conqueſt, converſion, 
and other wonderful things of the ſame 
country, This work is by F. Jean de 
Torquemada, of the order of Saint 
Francis. It is in three volumes folio, 
and is extremely curious on ac- 
count of its treating of the Dynaſties 
anterior to the conqueſt, and of the 
Mexican kings who preceded Monte- 
zuma. If we poſſeſs but little know- 
ledge of that intereſting and long un- 
known, part of mankind, the fault reſts 
with the monks, and the firſt biſhop of 
Mexico, Don Juan de Cumarraga, who 
burned the Indian hieroglyphical books 
which were taken by theſe 1gnorant 
prieſts for the depoſitorjes of idolatry. 


The number of myſtical authors which 
Spain has produced is prodigious; one. 
of 
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of the moſt eſteemed of theſe is Fray 
Luis, of Granada. All theſe pious re- 
veries were collected in Holland under 
the following title; Dialectica y Eloquencia 
de los Sulvages de Europa: Logic and 
Rhetoric of the Savages of Europe. 


The Spaniards have been particularly 
ſucceſsful in compoſitions of gallantry, 
in fables, and ingenious fictions. The 
Arabians taught them the art of nar- 
ration, and their imagination ſupplied 
the reſt; they excelled before we did in 
this kind of writing, which we have 
ſince improved, whilſt they have made 
no farther progreſs. Don Quixote will be 
read with pleaſure as long as men pol- 
ſeſs wit, taſte, and judgment. 


Spain has produced many poets, but 
moſt of them are unknown, becauſe 
their works were never printed, and 
thoſe which have been publiſhed , are 
become very ſcarce. The moſt eſteemed 
amongſt the poetical writers of this 
country are, Ercilla, Garcilaſſo de la 


Vega, 
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Vega, Fray Luis de Leon, Quevedo, 
Lopes de Vega, and Villegas. 


The moſt ancient Caſtilian poet 
known, 1s Gonzalo- Berceo, born at 
Berceo, and a monk in the monaſtery of 
Saint Millan; he flouriſhed in 1211. The 
ſubject of one of the poems he has left 
us, is the life of the glorious confeſſor 
Saint Dominic of Silos. His ſtyle may be 
judged of by the two firſt ſtanzas of 
this poem. 


En el nombre del padre, que fizo toda coſa, 

El de Don Jeſu-Chriſto, fi de la Glorioſa, 

El del Spiritu-Santo que egual dellos, poſa 

De un confeſſor ſancto quiero fer una proſa. 
Quiero fer una proſa en Roman Paladino, 

En qual ſuele el pueblo fablar a ſu vecino, 

Ca no ſon tan lettrado por fer otro Latino, 

Bien valdra, come creo, un vaſo de buen vino“. 


q Velaſquez, and the famous father 
Sarmiento, wrote on the origin of Caſ- 
| tilian 
j In the name of the Father who made all things, 


and of Jeſus Chriſt, Son of the Virgin, and of the 
Holy 
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tilian poetry, and have left, on that 
ſubject, ſome curious details. I ſhall 
give an account of them when I come 
to treat of Spaniſh literature at large, the 
productions of which are conſiderable 
in quantity, and diſplay perhaps more 
imagination than that of other European 
nations, but little reaſoning, taſte, or 
profundity : theſe neceſſarily depend up- 


on a certain degree of liberty and will 


return with it. 


Holy Ghoſt who is equal to them, I will make 
verſes on a holy confeſſor. 


I will make verſes in the ſtyle of the romance, 
the ſame as is uſed in ſpeaking in the city, for 1 am 
pot ſcholar enough to employ other Latin, and for 
this purpoſe I think 3 glaſs of good wine will be 
byfficieat, 
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Vega, Fray Luis de Leon, Quevedo, 
Lopes de Vega, and Villegas. 


The moſt ancient Caſtilian poet 
known, 1s Gonzalo- Berceo, born at 
Berceo, and a monk in the monaſtery of 
Saint Millan ; he flouriſhed in 1211. The 
ſubject of one of the poems he has left 
us, is the life of the glorious confeſſor 
Saint Dominic of Silos. His ſtyle may be 


judged of by the two firſt ſtanzas of 
this poem. 


En el nombre del padre, que fizo toda coſa, 

El de Don Feſu-Chriſto, fi de la Glorioſa, 

El del Spiritu-Santo que egual dellos, poſa 

De un confeſſor ſancto quiero fer una proſa. 
Quiero fer una proſa en Roman Paladino, 

En qual ſuele el pueblo fablar a ſu vecino, 

Ca no ſon tan lettrado por fer otro Latino, 

Bien valdra, come creo, un vaſo de buen vino *. 


Velaſquez, and the famous father 
; Sarmiento, wrote on the origin of Caſ- 
| tilian 
| * In the name of the Father who made all things, 
and of Jeſus Chriſt, Son of the Virgin, and of the 


Holy 
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tilian poetry, and have left, on that 
ſubject, ſome curious details, I ſhall 
give an account of them when I come 
to treat of Spaniſh literature at large, the 
productions of which are conſiderable 
in quantity, and diſplay perhaps more 
imagination than that of other European 
nations, but little reaſoning, taſte, or 
profundity : theſe neceſſarily depend up- 


on a certain degree of liberty and will 
return with it. 


Holy Ghoſt who is equal to them, I will make 
verſes on a holy confeſſor. 


I will make verſes in the ſtyle of the romance, 
the ſame as is uſed in ſpeaking in the city, for lam 
pot ſcholar enough to employ other Latin, and for 
this purpoſe I think 2 glaſs of good wine will be 
yfficieat, 
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OF THE SPANISH THEATRE, 


THIS theatre was the firſt which 
had any ſucceſs in Europe; the Italians, 
the French, and the Engliſh imitated 
and pillaged it for a conſiderable time 
without indicating the ſource whence 
they drew improvement, 'The Spaniards 
had about twenty-four thouſand come- 
dies: it is true they laid ſacred and 
profane hiſtory, miracles, fable, and 
prodigies, all under contibution, Every 
thing beneath the pen of their authors, 
but little confined by taſte or rules, 
became a ſubject for comedy. The 
leaſt probable incidents, the whole life 
of a hero, ſieges, battles, gallantry, and 
the means it inſpires in a jealous nation 
to enjoy the beloved object, furniſh the 
ſubject of moſt of the Spaniſh theatrical 
pieces. The Spaniards are commend. 
able for having repreſented, on the 
ſtage, the principal events of their 
hiſtory; a merit they have in common 

» with 
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with the Engliſh, but which the rules 
of the French theatre prevent that na- 
tion from imitating. 


The Spaniards have felt and ex- 
preſſed all the degrees of moſt of the 
great paſſions; they have deſcribed am- 
bition, anger, jealouſy and revenge 
in the moſt energetic manner. But 
they had too much imagination to 
ſpeak the language of love; to this 
paſſion they have moſtly ſubſtituted 
gallantry, and we owe to them the in- 
ſipidities which for a long time have 
vitiated our theatre; thoſe love ſcenes 
which disfigure Corneille, and ſome- 
times Racine. The language of their 
lovers is mere jargon, a confuſed heap 
of ridiculous figures and compariſons, 
equally cold and exaggerated. Their 
tender declarations, are beſides, in ge- 
neral, of ſuch a length as to exhauſt 
the moſt exemplary patience. 


The artleſſneſs and variety of their 
intrigues, and ſome of their dinoutments 
oy have 
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have been juſtly -admired ; theſe Dn 
broglios are the reſult of ancient Spaniſſi 
manners. The imagination of comic 
authors muſt have been exhauſted in 
bringing two lovers together, and uniting 
them in a country where women were 
very difficult of acceſs; whilſt in France, 
where ſociety is in general more at 
liberty, authors have employed their 
whole art in prolonging delicate and 
tender converſations. The difference of 
manners therefore has produced too 
much action and intrigue in Spa- 
niſh comedy, and too many words 
without action; in that of France. A 
Spaniſh woman of quality reading the 
romance of Calprenede, and fatigued 
by the too long and languiſhing con- 
verſations, ſaid, throwing down the 
book, What a deal of wit ill employed | 
To what purpoſe 1s all this Ka 19 8 


they are together ? 
The father of the Spaniſh theatre wal 
Lopes de Rueda, a native of Seville, and 


a gold-beater by provemoh::. Cervantes, | 
who 
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who in his youth had ſeen him perform, 
ſpeaks highly of his pieces. My taſte, 
ſays he, was not then ſufficiently form- 
ed to judge of his verſes; but by thoſe 
which have remained in my memory, 
and upon which I reflected at a maturer 
age, I am not afraid to aſſert, that 
Lopes was as good an author as he was 
an actor. We were not then acquain- 
ted with the machinery now neceſſary, 
nor with the challenges the Moors gave 
to the Chriſtians, and which are now ſo 
common; we ſaw no figures riſe from 
under ground, by means of a hole in the 
ſtage, nor angels borne upon clouds, to 
come to viſit us; the ſimple ornament 
of the theatre was an old curtain, be- 
hind which, two or three muſicians 
ſung with -accompanimients ſome ancient 
romance.” | 


Lopes de Rueda imitated, in his 
pieces, the ſatirical manner of Plautus, 
and the ſimplicity of Terence; he was 
highly applauded by his co-temporaries, 
and dying at Cordova, was interred, as 
a man 
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a man of diſtinguiſhed talents, in the 
cathedral of that city. I have four of 
his comedies printed in 1 567 : the editor 
obſerves, that ſeveral paſſages; which 
gave offence by their freedom, have 
been eraſed from them; which, with 
ſome other circumſtances; ſeems to prove 
this impreſſion of his works to have been 
given a few years after his death: 


There was but little art in theſe firſt 
pieces of the Spaniſh theatre; but the 
language 1s natural, and is remarkable 


for a pleaſing ſoftneſs and ſimplicity. 


The titles of the four comedies of 
Lopes de Rueda are, Euſemia, Armelina, 


Los Enganadbs, (the deceived) and Medora. 
The ſame volume contains dialogues 


and paſtorals, the place of which is 


now occupied by what is called e/ entremes, 
or the interlude. 


Juan Timoneda, and Alonſo de la Vega, 
were the ſucceſſors and imitators of 
A de Rueda. They alſo wrote with 

ſimplicity, 
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fimplicity but admitted too much in- 
trigue, and too large a portion of the 
marvellous, into their comedies. Timo- 
neda introduced ſeveral allegorical per- 
ſons into his Marie, in which he treats 
of the birth of Chriſt, and the con- 
ception of the Virgin. The poet Vega 
employed enchantments. Their works 


are very ſcarce, and thoſe I ſaw of them 
were TOE: 


The four comedies entitled, Florinea, 
Selvagia, Celeſtina, and Eufrofine had al- 
ready appeared. The two laſt I have 
read, the others are very ſcarce. Celgſtina 
has been tranſlated into Latin, and into 
French under the title of Caliſté et Melrbee. 
Theſe pieces were not written for re- 
preſentation ; Celgſtina has twenty-one 
acts, and contains ſcenes admirable for 
their ſimplicity, truth of character, 
and morality; the latter would be ex- 
cellent were it not ſometimes expreſſed 
in too free a manner. Eufrofine was 
tranſlated from the Portugueſe into 
Caſtilian; the edition I ſaw was of 173 55 

Vor. III. Cc in 
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in which the piece is corrected. It 
wearied me by the great number of pro- 
verbs with which it is filled. The beſt 
edition is that of 1566, and extremely 
ſcarce. 


After Lopes de Rueda, Cervantes 
names Naharro, a native of Toledo, as 
one of the reſtorers of the theatre. He 
was eſpecially famous in the character 
of a poltroon or a knave. He added a va- 
riety of embelliſnments to the ſtage, and 
brought the muſic from behind the cur- 
tain by which it was hidden, and placed 
it in front of the theatre; he made the 
actors lay aſide their maſks, and the 
falſe hair and beards with which they 
covered their heads and chins; he in- 
vented machinery, decorations, clouds, 
thunder and lightening, and was the 
firſt who introduced battles and chal- 
lenges into theatrical repreſentations. 
Comedy then loſt its primitive ſimplicity. 
Cervantes acknowleges that he himſelf 
was one of the firſt to adopt this vitiated 
talte ; he had nevertheleſs written ſeveral 


pieces 
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pieces which might have ſerved as mo- 
dels to his countrymen, and were more 
perfect than any by which they were 
preceded. Complicated intrigues, and 
an unexpected d&nouement, were the de- 
light of the people, and Cervantes ſaw, 
when it was too late, that a corrupted 
taſte had taken very deep root. 


He had corrected his nation of its ea- 
gerneſs for extravagant adventure, and 
by his Don Quixote had thrown an in- 
delible ridicule upon the knights of chi- 
valry: perhaps he may be reproached 
with having enervated the heroic ſenti- 
ments, energy of character and greatneſs 
of mind, by which the Spaniſh nation 
was diſtinguiſhed. It is ſometimes 4 
misfortune to open the eyes of a people 
and deprive them of their enthuſiaſm. 
He wiſhed to correct the theatre alſo. 
He compoſed ſeveral pieces quite uncon- 
nected, and without the leaſt regard to 
the rules which probability requires, but 
fo ſimilar in every thing tothe pieces which 
were then repreſented, that they were 
472 Cc 2 re- 
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received with applauſe. The irony and 
inſtruction were loſt to the age in which 
he lived. The theatre was, at that time, 
in high reputation, and the poets in 
vogue had ſuch powerful protectors, 
that Cervantes dared not to explain him- 
ſelf in terms leſs equivocal ; he was al- 
ready perſecuted for poſſeſſing ſenſe and 
judgment, and ſo poor that he was 
afraid truth, too frequently repeated, 
ſhould aggravate his misfortunes. 


The theatre is no unimportant obje& ; 
it is a general and national taſte which, 
on one hand, is furiouſly attacked; and, 
on the other, obſtinately defended. We 


have ſeen mufic at firſt produce witti- 


ciſms, and afterwards libels and abuſe. 
Sounds, more or lets, grave or acute, 
have filled the too ſuſceptible mind of 
a philoſopher with bitterneſs; and pro- 
duced endleſs diſputes. There is not an 
Engliſhman who would not defend 
Shakeſpear as he would: his houſhold 


gods; and the French, worthy of eu- 


logium, for the * reception they have 
always 


always given to ftrangers, did not re- 
ceive, as they ought to have done, this 
hero of the Engliſh ſtage, when he ap- 
peared amongſt them, cloathed in all the 
graces of the French language, to take 
his place by the fide of their tragic poets. 
Our taſtes and pleaſures are a part of 
our manners : they muſt be ſuffered to 
fink into difuſe before they can be ſuc- 
ceſsfully combated, and then they are 
no longer dangeraus. 


Cervantes ſeeing that his indirect at- 
tack had not ſucceeded, choſe rather 
to paliate what he could not correct. 

He introduced in one of his pieces two 
allegorical perſonages, Comedy and Cu- 
rioſity. A part of the dialogue between 
theſe was as follows : = 


Curioſity. Comedy. 


Comedy. ** What deſireſt thou of me? 


Curiofity. I wiſh to know why thou 
% haſt quitted the ſock, buſkins and 
„ 
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mantle ? 


' * 
1 
1 


1 * 
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„ mantle? For what reaſon haſt thou 
* reduced to three, the five acts which 
formerly made thee ſo grave, noble 


and ſtately? I ſee thee paſs in the 


„ twinkling of an eye from Spain into 
„Flanders; thou confoundeſt time and 


places, and art no longer the ſame 


«© perſon, Give me ſome account of thy- 
“ ſelf, for thou knoweſt I was ever thy 
4 friend. 


Comedy. ] am a little changed by 


time, which wiſhed to improve me. 


I was formerly a good creature enough: 
and, if thou conſidereſt me well, thou 


« wilt find J am not now a bad one, al- 
though I may have wandered a little 


« from the paths traced out for me by 
« Plautus, Terence, and all the ancients 
« with whom thou art acquainted. I 
„ deſcribe a thouſand events, not by 
« my words as formerly, but in action, 
* and for this purpoſe it is ſometimes 


« neceſſary for me to remove from one 


„place to another. I am like a map of 
F< the world, in which London 1 is within 
a fins 
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* a finger's breadth of Rome. It is of 
<« little conſequence to perſons who ſee 
and hear me, whether or not I go 
« from Europe to Aſia, provided I do 
<6 not leave the theatre. Thought is 
« apile, and can follow me wherever 1 
«lead without being fatigued or loſing 
* fight of me.“ 


Beneath this irony Cervantes endea- 
voured to convey inſtruction to his co- 


temporaries: but the neceſſity he was 


under of pleaſing, and eſpecially of 
living, forced him to compoſe as others 
did. Bad taſte was perpetuated, for that 
Monſter f Nature, as Cervantes calls him, 
the famdus Lopes de Vega, who filled 
the world with comedies, then made 
his appearance. He wrote upwards of 
eighteen hundred theatrical pieces ; but 
the moſt whimſical and incongruous in- 
cidents, the moſt extravagant language, 


a jargon almoſt unintelligible, and the. 


moſt diſguſting bombaſt compoſe. the 
greateſt part of the whole. However, 
the facility of certain thoughts, and 
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the happy manner in which they are 
expreſſed, are aſtoniſhing; yet ſtill the 
offences committed againſt true taſte in 
every line, renders the reading of this 
author difficult, and makes us pay ay 
for a few ſtrokes of genius. 


It muſt ad be imagined that all the 
Spaniards are enthuſiaſts in their admi- 
ration of Lopes de Vega. He has, amongſt 
his countrymen, more than one learned 
and judicious critic, who has endea- 
youred to circumſcribe within the rules 
which Nature ſeems to diftate, the in- 
vention of comic authors, and the taſte 
of the public. There never was a more 
fertile pen than that of Lopes de Vega. 
According to a calculation made of his 
works, what he wrote amounted to 
five ſheets each day, counting from the 
day of his birth to'that of his death. 


Calderon, although extravagant, ſeems 
to me leſs ſo than Lopes de Vega: his 
intrigues are more fimple, and his ſtyle 
purer and lefs embarraſſed ; he wr ote 


only 
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only about ſix or ſeven hundred thea- 
trical pieces; ſo that he could beſtow 
more care on his compoſitions. | 


Notwithſtanding the glaring defects 
of Lopes de Vega and Calderon, they 
merit ſome eulogiums. Nature endowed 
them with a very uncommon imagina- 
tion. | 


Auguſtin Moreto holds the third rank 
among the Spaniſh dramatic poets : had 
his genius been as fertile as that of his 
predeceſſors, critics might have been 
tempted to place him above them. He 
has ſhewn more judgment in the ma- 
nagement of his pieces, which are thirty- 
ſix in number, and all contain great 
beauties. After theſe three poets, the 
moſt eſteemed comic authors are Guillen 
de Caſtro, Francis de Roxas, and An- 
thony de Solis. Their pieces are in 
general more regular, and have neither 
the great defects nor the ſtriking paſ- 
ſages of thoſe of Lopes de Vega, Calde- 
ron and Moreto; but the public will 


ſtill 
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ſtill prefer the latter. Regularity will 
\always pleaſe men of taſte; and they 
who are amuſed by the flights and ex- 
travagance of genius will join in opinion 
with the people. 


At preſent the Spaniards have none 
but tranſlators; they have turned into 
proſe ſeveral good French comedies, 
They repreſent Nanine under the title of 
the Affected Margaret, but it produces no 
effect. As the name of Voltaire is odi- 
ous in Spain, they give his piece to an 
Italian. The Legataire of Regnard has 
had more ſucceſs, becauſe it is more 
comic. They have alſo tranſlated a few 
French tragedies, | 
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OF THE MILITARY AND 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS INSTL 
TUTED IN SPAIN. 


THE kings of Spain, during their 
continual wars againſt the Moors, created 
a great number of orders of knighthood 
to reward or encourage their ſubjects. 
Moſt of theſe orders are become extinct, 
but I think it neceſſary to give ſome ac- 
count of them before I ſpeak of thoſe 
which at preſent exiſt. Among the for- 

mer are: | 


The order of the Green Oak, founded 
by Garcia Ximenez ; that of the Fleur 
de Lys, by Sancho IV. king of Navarre, 
and the order of the Holy Saviour, by 
Alphonſo VII. king of Arragon ; theſe 
ſhort lived orders are ſcarcely worth re- 
membrance. But the order of the Fam- 
beau is more deſerving of notice: it was 
inſtituted in 1150, by Ramon Berenger, 
laſt count of Barcelona, in favour of the 
women of Tortoſa, as a recompence of 
the valour they ſhewed in 1149, in de- 
fence 
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| fence of the city when attacked by the 
Moors. The order no longer exiſts, but 
the women of Tortoſa ſtill enjoy ſeveral: 
privileges granted to them at that 
time. 


The order of Truxillo was founded 
about the year 1190, but it is not known 
by whom: Alphonſo IX. incorporated it 
in 1196, with the order of Calatrava, 
and that of Alcantara now enjoys moſt 
of the property which it poſſeſſed. 


The order of Saint Mary of Spain, in- 
ſtituted by Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Wile, 
in 1270; this appears by two charters 
preſerved at Ucles, amongſt the archives 
of the order of Saint James, but no men- 
tion is made of it in the hiſtory of Spain, 
The knights enjoyed great revenues, and 
were to defend the kingdom of Seville 
againſt the Moors, 


The order of the Scarf, perhaps, gave 
riſe to all our blue, red, and green 
ribbons. Alphonſo XII. king of 


Caſtile, founded it in the city of 
Vice 
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Victoria in 1332, and gave it, as a 
diſtinguiſhing badge, a ribbon of the 
breadth of three fingers, which the 
knights wore over the right ſhoulder. 
The king and his ſons became knights 
of this order. Ten years military ſer- 
vice were a qualification to be admitted. 


The order of the Dove, created in 
21383, in the cathedral church of Sego- 
via, by John I. king of Caſtile. The 
emblem was a white dove within a glory, 
ſuſpended by a golden chain, 

The ſame monarch founded the order 
of Reaſon, and, what is aſtoniſhing, 
proof of nobility was required as a qua- 
lification to be admited. The diſtin» 
guiſhing mark of the order was a folded 
little enſign, which was hung to the 
mantle by means of a chain, 


The order of Burgundy is reckoned in 
the number of thoſe which have exiſted 
in Spain, becauſe Charles V. returning 


from his expedition to Tunis, inſtituted 


Ic 
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confirmed their plan, got it approved of 
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it in his ſtates in memory of that con- 


queſt. The inſignia of the order was a 
Croſs of Burgundy, compoſed of two 
knotty ſtaffs, above which was the word 
Barbaria. Spain ſtill bears this croſs in 
her flag. 


The preſent orders of Spain are thoſe 
of Alcantara, Calatrava, Santiago or 
Saint James, Monteſa, the Golden Fleece, 
and that of Charles III. The order of 
Alcantara was called the Noble ; that of. 
Calatrava, the Gallant ; and that of 
Santiago, the Rich. 

The order of Alcantara was ſtiled, at its 
firſt inſtitution, that of Saint Julian, and 
was founded in 1156, under the auſpices 
of Don Suero Fernandes and Don Gomez 
Fernandes Banientos, two gentlemen 
of Salamanca. Theſe two brothers re- 
ſolved to take up arms, and to aſſociate 
with themſelves ſome: nobles of their 
country in their project againſt the in- 
fidels. Ordono, biſhop of Salamanca, 


by 
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by pope Alexander III. and enjoined the 
knights to the obſervance of the rules of 
Saint Benedict. It was not until the 
year 1219, that their principal houſe 
was transferred to Alcantara, when they 
gave that name to their order. Alphon- 
ſo VII. promiſed them poſſeſſion of every 
thing they ſhould take from the infidels. 
This order is not by much ſo rich as 
formerly, but it ſtill poſſeſſes thirty-three 
commanderies, four Alcaydies, and four 


priories, which annually produce eighty 
thouſand ducats. 


| The order of Calatrava had its begin- 
ning in Caſtile, under the reign of 
Sanchez III. That king proclaimed 
to his court that he would give Cala- 
trava, and its dependencies, to the 
perſon who ſhould undertake to de- 
fend that city againſt the Moors, and 
that the property ſhould deſcend by 

right to his heirs. No individual, what- 
ever the editors of the chronological 
abridgment of the hiſtory of Spain may 
ſay to the contrary, thought himſelf ſuf- 


ficiently 
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ficiently rich and powerful for the un- 
dertaking. The knights templars, at 
that time very powerful, were the only 
perſons who generouſly came and offered 
to defend the place. Sanchez at firſt 
refuſed them, but at length was pre- 
vailed upon to conſent, and the tem- 
plars, deſirous of being aided in their 
enterprize by a conſiderable number of 
gentlemen, after having taken poſſeſſion 
of the city, propoſed to the king to 
found the military order of Calatrava. 
It was inſtituted the ſame year, that is, 
in 1158, with the ſole intention of com- 
bating the Moors and oppoſing their 
conquelts. 


The popes, Alexander III. Gregory VIII. 
and Innocent III. approved of the order ; 
the knights adopted the rule of Citeaux, 
aſſumed a uniform proper for military 
expeditions, and fulfilled their duty in 
an exemplary manner. The order at 
preſent is neither religious nor military, 
but has annexed to it thirty-four com- 
manderies and eight priories, the revenue 


of 
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bf which are eſtimated together at an 
hundred and twenty thouſand ducats 
per annum. The croſs differs from that 
bf the order of Alcantara in colour only; 
the latter is green, and the former red. 


The military order of Saint James 
had its origin in Galicia, in the year 
1170, under the reign of Ferdinand II. 
king of Leon. There was in the envi- 
rons of Saintiago a convent of regu- 
lat canons, of the order of Saint Au- 
guſtin, governed by a prior elected by 
themſelves. Several of the nobility, at 
the head of whom was Pedro Fernando 
de Fuente Encalada, having reſolved 
to form a military order, under the title 
of the order of Saint James, were ex- 
ttemely anxious to execute their project, 
and imagined they ſhould never be able 
to live in the orderly and decent manner 
worthy of knights, if they had not prieſts 
Who Aut take the charge of their 
konſcienceb. lt ſeemed to them fitting, 
the better to ſucceed in their enterprize, 
that they ſhould become united to the 
*< Vor. III. Dd prior 


the kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon, 
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prior and canons of the monaſtery of 
Loyo, becauſe theſe led a very regular 
life, ſuch as the knights themſelves had 
propoſed. They communicated their 
intentions to Don Celebruno, archbiſhop 
of Toledo, and to Don Pedro Martinez, 
archbiſhop of Santiago, by whom they 
were approved of. The pope's legate 
confirmed the aſſent of the two prelates, 
and the order was eſtabliſhed under the 


rule of Saint Auguſtin. The knights 


wear a medal, upon which 1s a red ſword, 
at the button hole of their coat. This 
order has eighty-ſeven commanderies in 


which annually produce two hundred 
and ſeventy-two thouſand ducats. 


The order of the Golden Fleece was 
inſtituted by Philip II. duke of Bur- 
gundy, count of Flanders, and ſurnamed 
the Good. His deſire to add to the 
ſplendor of his marriage with the Infanta 
Iſabella, daughter of John I. king of 
Portugal, inſpired him with the idea 
of this inſtitution, The roth of January, 


1429, the day of his marriage, was that 
alſo of the foundation of the order: he 
fixed the number of knights at twenty- 
four, and named Saint Andrew for their 
patron, - Charles V. afterward, increaſed 
the number to fifty-one. To be received 
a knight of the order, it is neceſſary. 
either to be a prince, a grandee of Spain, 


or diſtinguiſhed by great and ſignal ſer- 
vices. 


According to its conſtitution, the 
grand- maſter is to be the head of the 
houſe of Burgundy, ſo that ſince the 
marriage of the archduke Philip I. with 
the Infanta Jane, heireſs to the catholic 
kings, and mother to Charles V. the 
kings of Spain have poſſeſſed the grand- 
maſterſhip of the order, and perpetuated 
it in their ſtates; and ſince the time of 
Charles V. they have alſo enjoyed the 
revenues and title of grand-maſter of 
Alcantara, Calatrava, and Santiago. 


The royal order of Charles III. was 
inſtituted by that monarch the 19th of 
, Dd 2 | Sep- 
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September, 1971, to celebrate the birth 
of an infant, who is ſince dead. Charles III. 
placed his order under the protection of 
the Virgin, and the myſtery of her im- 
maculate conception. The principal rules 
of the conſtitution of the order are, that 
all the kings, his ſucceſſors, ſhall be 
the grand-maſters of it, and have the 

ſale right of appointing the knights. 


Theſe are of two kinds : thoſe of the 
Great Croſs, and the Knights Penſioners : 
the number of the former is fixed at ſixty, 
and that of the latter at two hundred. 
Perſons who are received into the order 
of the Great Croſs muſt be twenty-five 
years of age; but thoſe of the royal fa- 


mily and foreign princes are re 
from the rule. 
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Sehr TURE 

THE cauſes of the depopulation of 
Spam, and the neglect of agriculture in 
that kingdom, are ſo well known as to 
make it unneceſſary for me here to 
enumerate them. Government, better 
underſtanding its real intereſts, ſeems 
diſpoſed to pay attention to every thing 
which regards political economy. The 
favour it ſhews to the different ſocieties 
eſtabliſhed under the name of Amigos del 
Pais, friends to their country, is a proof 
of this, ſince their end is to encourage 
induſtry, and animate and improve agri- 
culture, but the progreſs they have 
hitherto made has been but very ſlow, 
A few years of vigilance, and encourage- 
ment, have not been ſufficient to repair 
the evil cauſed by ſeveral centuries of 
indolence. Beſides, one of the chief 
obſtacles with which the zeal of the 
ſocieties will meet for a long time to 
come, is leſs the want of population, for 
D d 3 it 
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it is proved that the population of Spain 
has encreaſed one third within theſe thirty 
years, than the too great diſtance between 
one village and another. Moſt travellers 
who have gone through the kingdom 
muſt have obſerved that but few lands, 
except thoſe at the diſtance of a league 
or more from the cities and villiages, 
are cultivated, and it is not poſſible ta 
clear ſuch as are more remote, ſince, 
in ſome places, there 1s not a ſingle 
habitation in the ſpace of four, five, or 


fix leagues. The intermediate lands ſeem 


to be ſacred, and would be profaned by 
the plough or hoe, and ſome villages 
become poar and wretched, becauſe they 
are too great and populous. The firſt 
care of government ought ta be, to fix 
the limits of all the towns, villages, and 
hamlets; and inſtead of ſuffering them 


to extend, to oblige them to ſeparate. 


Men would. then cover a greater ſpace, 
and the waſte lands wayld obtain a 
value. Spain affords a proof of this in 


the kingdom of Valencia and the Sierra 
Morena. 


In 
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In countries not peopled in propor- 
tion to their extent, the œconomy of 
men and cattle ſhould be well under- 
ſtood; yet it is not uncommon, in Spain, 
to ſee, in a field of only an acre, ten or 
twelve pair of oxen, which one after 
the other follow the ſame furrow, and 
are guided by as many labourers; whilſt 
in a neighbouring encloſure, ten or 
fifteen men, arranged in the ſame man- 
ner as the oxen, are provided with 
ſpades, and ſcarcely ſcrape the land. 
Many inconveniences ariſe from this 
mode of cultivation. The firſt is un- 
doubtedly that of uſeleſsly employing 
too many hands; but the moſt danger- 
ous one is, that the earth, not being 
ſufficiently opened, does not communi- 
cate to the plants and grain the vital 
principles they ought to receive from 
it. The fogs and dews, which are al- 
ways abundant in Spain, not penetra- 
ting the earth, are too ſoon exhaled 
by the ſun. The plants wither, and 
the rain, if it be heavy, roots them up; 


the winds alone are ſufficient to make 
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conſiderable ravages, in lands ſo cultjs 
vated. Yet notwithſtanding, the dif 
advantages of this very defective mode 
of cultivation, it has been remarked, 
that, upon an average, the harveſt fur- 


niſhes, in corn, the ſubſiſtence of a 


year and a half for all Spain. What 
would be the produce were all the lands 


| well cultivated ? 


It may 'betuppoſed that in conſequence 
of this abundance, were there a few public 


graneries, there ought never to be a want 


of corn in Spain : yet a ſcarcity frequent- 
ly happens in ſome provinces, becauſe 
exportation is there badly underſtood ; 
bread is alſo much dearer there than 
in France. It is true the Spaniſh. pea⸗ 
ſant 1s unacquainted with the black 
and diſguſting bread which the French 
labourer frequently eats; the whiteſt 
bread made from the beſt wheat is eaten 
by every claſs of perſons. The Caſtiles 
and Eſtramadura are the moſt fertile 


Provinces in corn, and to theſe eſpe- 


nally 


1 


cially government. ; ought to Torn: its 
attention. 


Seel Ledi e be — 
to the great ſterility complained of in 
Spain. The firſt, whence a gouble ad- 
vantage muſt be derived, would be to 
plant trees. Travellers have the fatigue 
of croſſing the immenſe plains of Caſtile 
without meeting with the ſmalleſt ſhrub, 
Moſt of the provinces are well ſupplied 
with ſprings, but theſe diſappear in very 
hot weather. Were care taken to plant 
trees by the ſides of rivers and rivulets, 
the effect of the ſun would be con- 
ſiderably leſſened; and wereothers planted 
in the country, rain water would. remain 
longer upon the earth, 


The ſoil of the country between Ma- 
drid and the Sierra Morena, and. from 
Talavera to Badajos has a ſuperficies of 
a foot and a half of ſand, under which 
the earth is clayey and ſtrong: thug 
nature herſelf has furniſhed upon the 


land what is proper to mix with it, 
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and nothing remains to be done but to 
ſupply it with moiſture; and this, as 
I have already obſerved, might be effec- 
ted by properly ſheltering the ſprings 
from the heat of the ſun. 


When we recolle& that in Spain there 
are upwards of an hundred and fifty 
rivers, ſix of which are large ones, and 
numerous ſprings in the mountains, the 
want of moiſture in the earth muſt ap- 
pear to proceed from the indolence of 


the inhabitants; fince the climate of 


Spain, notwithſtanding the great heat, 
is ſo favourable to the natural fertility 
of the lands, that even thoſe moſt ex- 
poſed to the ſun, ſometimes produce 
an hundred fold. 


One of the firſt reforms to be made 
for the benefit of agriculture in Spain, 
ſhould be to prohibit the too general 
uſe of mules*. The horſe, conſidering 

| his 


A ſet of horſes are ſeldom ſeen in that king- 
dom. Notwithſtanding the prohibition, which has 


been ſeveral times renewed, of being drawn by 


mules, 
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his beauty only, undoubtedly deſerves 
the preference; but while we grant to 
the mule all the ſuperiority of ſtrength 
and frugality ſuppoſed in him, his inca- 
pability of multiplying his ſpecies ought 
to be deciſive for his excluſion. Igno- 
rance of the art of agriculture and an ill 
judged luxury alone ſupport the nation- 
al prejudice in favour of mules, moſt of 
which are bought from other coun- 
tries at an extravagant price, If in ſome 
parts of Spain the horſe be not ſtrong 
enough to ſupport the climate in thoſe 
places, let the uſe of mules be con- 
tinued; but wherever horſes can be 
ſafely employed they ſeem under every 
point of view to merit a preference. 


The great number of bulls likewiſe, 


which are kept in indolence, and at a 
great expence to the public, to be de- 
ſtroyed for a cruel amuſement ought to 


mules, or making any uſe of them in travelling, 
none but women and eccleſiaſtics being exempt from 
the law, the old cuſtom has conſtantly prevailed. 
Theſe prohibitions were made becauſe the breed of 
horſes began to be loſt. 

be 
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be diminiſhed, If the people be ſo at- 
tached to bull-fights as not to be ſatiſ- 
fied without them, the number of vie- 
tims might be reduced; and inſtead of 
twenty bulls, which it thoſe butchering 
| diverſions are torn to pieces alive, the 
facrifice of four ſhould | be. ſufficient; 
Agriculture would gain een by 
ſuch a reform. 


Mr. Bowles who, in his Introduction 
to the Natural Hiſtory and Geography 
of Spain, gives the moſt ſatisfactory 
proofs that he has well examined the 
productions of that kingdom, aſſures 
us, that neither Belon or Rauwolf 
mention any plant in the environs of 
Jeruſalem which he has not found in 
this country. 


I do not think it altogether uſeleſs ta 
give ſome idea of certain plants, trees, 
and ſhrubs found in Spain, 


The turpentine tree is rather com- 


mon; it is pricked by an inſect to de- 
poſit 
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poſit its eggs, and the puncture produces 
a gall nut, of the colour of coral ; and 
as the nut, inſtead of becoming more 
round, lengthens out upwards of half 
an inch, and takes the form of the horn 
of a goat, this kind of turpentine tree is 
vulgarly called Cornicabra. The roots, fre- 
quently thicker than the trunk, produce 
a very hard wood, handidinely veined, 
and which takes, in the lathe, all the 
forms the artiſt wiſhes to give it. It is 
ſuſceptible of a fine poliſh, and at Ori- 


huela great quantities of it are made 


into ſnuff- boxes, known by the name of 
wood of Orihuela. But the workmen 
are not ingenious 3 ; very few of the boxes 
I ſaw made in the country had either 
elegance or neatneſs. 


The Indian fig tree (Opuntia) is very 
common in the eaſtern and ſouthern 
parts of Spain, and although this ſhrub 
be originally from the Indies, it grows 
every where without cultivation, in the 
openings of the rocks, even where it 
7 finds earth ds to take root. 


Its 
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Its flower is almoſt the ſize of a com- 
mon carnation, but more tufted, of a 
very red colour and without thorns, but 
the leaves, by which it is enveloped 
whilſt yet in the bud, are armed with 
ſharp prickles. The fruit which ſuc- 
ceeds the flower reſembles the common 

; fig ; it ſtains with red the urine of ſuch 
as eat of it, It was by chance diſcovered 
in England, that the bones of a pig, kept 
in the houſe of a dyer, and which had 
been fed with madder, were ſtained with 
red. The experiment was repeated and 
confirmed by the academy of ſciences at 
Paris. 


The great palm tree grows in all the 
ſouthern provinces of Spain; but is 
found in the greateſt abundance in the 
kingdom of Valencia, in the environs 
of the Elche, where the plain is covered 
with it as far as the eye can reach. It is ſaid 
there are upwards of fifty thouſand trees, 
two-thirds of which are at leaſt an hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, and form a 
magnificent. foreſt, The dates they pro- 

duce 


duce hang in cluſters of from fifteen to 
twenty-five pounds weight, at the top 
of the tree. They are leſs ſweet and not 
ſo good as thoſe of the Levant; but this 
Jam of opinion depends in part on the 
preparation of the latter, which cor- 


rects the huſk of the fruit, naturally 


There are ſeveral kinds of oak in 
Spain. The Lex aculeata cocciglandifera is 
that under the prickly leaves of which is 
found the hermes, or the worm known 
by the name of the Gall-inſeQ, uſed in 
the dying of ſcarlet, and which was very 
valuable to the ancients : but the uſe of it 
is now leſs frequent on account of the 
abundance of the inſe& called Cochineal, 


brought from America. This kind of 


oak is called in Spaniſh Coſcoxa. 


The Suber or Alcornoque is the kind of 


oak which produces cork; its acorns 
are bitter. Every four years it is de- 


ſpoiled of its bark as far as the cuticle; 


were e this injured the tree would decay. 
After 
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After this operation the tree produces 
a kind of liquor which congeals in the 
air, and in four or five years forms the 
new cork. | : 


The real oak, called in Spaniſh Encina, 
is a very high tree, with à thick foliage; 
and wood extremely hard: the roots are 
more porous and flexible. This oak- 
produces very latge acorns of an oblong 
ſhape, and ſo palatable, that they are 
eaten in the manner of cheſnuts. There 
is a variety of this kind of oak, the 
leaves of which are ſmooth and glitter- 
ing, but the acorns are neither fo large 
nor ſo good as thoſe of the former: 


The northern mountains of Spain 
produce white oak, very fit for thip- 
building; the leaf is very broad attd 
indented, and falls in winter. This tree 
produces Vitter acorns. + : - 

The beech alſo g grows in the northern 
provinces, upon the tops of the moun- 
tains, where the oak cannot ſupport it- 

ſelf; 


ſelf; it grows in the plains likewiſe, and 
produces fruit of a triangular form. 


The walnut tree is common enough 
in ſome parts of Spain. It is aſtoniſhing 
that this tree has not been planted in 
other parts of the kingdom, where it 
would thrive extremely well. 


Moſt of the olive trees are, if I may 
ſo ſay, nothing but bark; this ariſes 
from the bad method of planting them, 


which conſiſts in taking a branch from 


the tree, ſplitting it into four parts at 
one end, and putting it into the earth, 
ſo that the water and heat rot the inſide. 
Spain produces, in general, an abun- 
dance of oil; but for the moſt part it 
has a bad ſmell, and is deteſtable to the 
taſte, whilſt it might be rendered as 
good as that of the ſouthern provinces 
of France, _ 


Andaluſia abounds with olive trees ; 
thoſe of Lucena and the environs pro- 
duce a, round little olive of a good qua- 
Voi. III. Ee lity 
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lity for making of oil. The olives of 
Seville are as large as a pigeon's egg, 
and are excellent for preſerving. 


The apple tree in Biſcay ſeems to be 
m its natural climate; the ſpecies of it 
in this province are exceedingly nume- 
rous. The rennets are common, with 
a little variety amongſt them: the cher- 
ry tree grows to the height of an elm: 
the peaches are delicious, and in the 
ſame province are found the four beſt 
kinds of pear. 


The people of Valencia pretend that 
their ſilk is finer, lighter, and more 
ſmooth than that of Murcia, becauſe 
they lop their mulberry trees every two 
years, and the Murcians lop theirs only 
once in three years, Wwhich makes the 
leaf ſtronger and more ſour. But to this 
may be oppoſed the example of the in- 
habitants of Granada, who never lop 
their trees, and may juſtly boaſt of pro- 
ducing the fineſt and ſmootheſt ſilk 
in Spain. The cultivation of the mul- 
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49 
berry tree in the kingdom of un is 
indiſputably the beſt, HON 


The kingdom of kikirdis cotitiine fs 
teſts of orange and lemon trees, and all 
other fruits of this kind are found there 
in the greateſt abundance. The oranges 
of Murcia are in general larger and 
fweeter than thoſe of the kingdom of 
Valencia, Catalonia and the reſt of Spain. 


The plant the Spaniards call the Pita, 
is the aloe of America. The kind of graſs 
they call EHharta is very common, for it 
covers a great part of Spain. It ſerves 


to make ropes, mats, and ſeveral uſeful 


articles. Mr. Bowles ſays, he counted 
upwards of forty methods of employing 
it. A few years fince the Spaniards found 
the means of ſpinning this plant like 
hemp or flax, and making it into yery 
fine linen. Charles III. rewarded the 
perſon who made this truly valuable 
diſcovery, and 1 him "_ pri- 
vileges. | 


- 
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The Spaniards: eſteem the: ſaffron 
which grows in La Mancha to be the beſt 
in Europe. All the provinces of Spain 
produce more or leſs hemp and flax: but 
there are diſtricts more favourable to 
them than others, as Murcia to flax, 
and en to hep... 


The cotton oa is not uncommon 
in Valencia, and it ſeems extremely ſur- 
priſing the inhabitants ſhould now neg- 


lect it, as it was formerly —— there 
with great ſucceſs. 


Aung the coaſt a \ Mid to Gi- 
braltar there are upwards of twelve ma- 
nufactories of ſugar: the little village 
of Motril contains four, which have ex- 
iſted from time immemorial, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, Spain is indebted 
to the Moors for the ſugar- cane, and 
the manner of preparing it. This cul- 
tivation might in that kingdom be more 
extenſive; the ſame diſtricts are proper 
for the ananas alſo, and many other 
plants and fruit trees of America. Spain 

f alſo 
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alſo produces cinnamon, but it has nei- 
ther the taſte nor balſamic flavour of 
that brought us by the Dutch. 


Spain has received from Nature a cli- 
mate the moſt favourable to every kind 
of cultivation, and will become one of 
the moſt flouriſhing countries of Europe, 
whenever ſhe ſhall remedy certain er- 
rors and abuſes which have hitherto 
age roved moſt deſtructive both to popu- 

tion and " 
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ATT. END IX 


tuftrathions for the Office of the Holy In- 
quifition, given at Toledo in 1561, and in 
which thoſe of the Tear 1484 are it 
cluded . 


E Don Ferdinand de Valdes, by 
YY the divine mercy, archbiſhop of 
Seville, apoſtolical inquiſitor general for 
the extirpation of heretical perverſity 
and apoſtacy throughout all the king- 
doms and territories of his catholic 
majeſty, &c. 


By theſe preſents notify to you. the 
reverend apoſtolical inquiſitors againſt 
Heretical perverſity and apoſtacy in all 


This paper muſt appear the more valuable and 
curious, as copies of theſe inſtructions for the holy 
office were become exceedingly ſcarce, and thus the 
darkneſs which ſurrounded that dreadful tribunal 
became increaſed, on which account it would gladly 
have prevented the reprinting of them.— See Vol. I. 
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the ſaid kingdoms, territories and do- 
mains, that we are informed, although 
it be provided and eſtabliſhed by the 
inſtructions of the holy office of inqui- 
ſition, that the ſame proceedings ſhould 
be obſerved 1n all the inquiſitions, there 
are ſome in which they are not ſo pro- 
perly obſerved as they ought to be; and 
in order to provide that in future there 
may be no difference between them in 
this reſpect, after repeated diſcuſſions 
and conferences in the council of the 
inquiſition general, it has been deter- 
mined that the following orders ſhall be 
obſerved in all the inquiſitions. 


I, 
Examination of the charge. 

When the inquiſitors ſhall aſſemble 
to examine the evidence reſulting from a 
viſit, or from any other means whatſo- 
ever, if there be found perſons ſufficiently 
convicted of a crime of which the holy- 
office has cognizance *, learned and con- 


* The tranſlator has not confined himſelf to a literal 
exactneſs; he has avoided repetitions, and contracted 
| | the 
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ſcientious theologiſts, and ſuch as are 


provided with the requiſite qualifica- 


tions, ſhall be conſulted thereupon, and 
ſhall give their advice in writing, ſigned 
with their- names, 


II. 
Information or impeachment. 


The inquiſitors having been ſatisfied 


by the deciſion. of the theologiſts, that 


the matter relates to the faith, that the 
ceremonies. in uſe among the Jews or 
the Moors are in queſtion, or hereſy, 
or manifeſt and inconteſtible adherence 
to hereſy, the fiſcal ſhall impeach the 
perſon or perſons in queſtion, requiring 
that they may be arreſted on the preſen- 


the diffuſe ſtyle of theſe inſtructions. Note of the 


French tranſlation from the Spaniſh. 


The kieg, by a mandate publiſhed in 1770, or- 
dered the inquiſitor general to recommend to the 


inquiſitors to confine themſelves to the cognizance 
of the crimes of hereſy and apoſtacy, without diſ- 
honouring the ſubjects by impriſonment before they 
had previouſly obtained againſt them the moſt evi- 


dent proofs, ' Note of the Spaniſh editor. 


tation 
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tation of the depoſitions, and the opi- 
nion which declares their crime. 


25 III. 
Decree of impriſonment. 

The inquiſitors, after having together 
ſeen the information, if they be both 
preſent, ſhall order impriſonment. It 
ſeems that this. decree would be more. 
authentic were it concerted with the 
counſellors of the inquiſition, were there 
no inconvenience in doing it, and that 
the inquiſitors thought it neceſſary and 
proper ; and that whatever theſe ſhall 
agree ſhould forma record in the proceſs. 


IV. 


A perſon againſt whom there are not ſufſi- 
cient depoſitions ſhall neither be Jummoned 


nor examined. 


In caſe the depoſitions againſt any 
perſon charged with the crime of hereſy 
ſhall not be ſufficient to juſtify his im- 
priſonment, no other rigorous meaſures 


ſhall be taken int him; theſe would 
only 
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only ſerve to put others upon their guard. 
It will therefore be better to wait for 
new proofs, pr new indications. 


V. 
Appeal to the council, if opinions be divided 
and the matter ſerious. 


If the inquiſitors agree relative to the 
impriſonment, they {hall proceed to ex- 
ecute it in the manner determined upon ; 
and in caſes in which the affair is of a 
ſerious nature, ſeeing that it may affect 
perſons of quality, or for other motives, 
they ſhall confult the council“, before 
they execute their ſentence; and if opi- 
mons differ, the ſentence ſhall be ſent 


to the ſaid council to be finally deter- 
mined on. 


VI. 
Bran for Tmpriſonment and ſequeſtration, 


The inquiſitors ſhall ſign the order 
of e which ſhall be given 


The fi rent en of che inquiſition, called 


i to 
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to the alguazil of the holy office, and 
to no other perſon, unleſs it be to one 
legally employed. The impriſonment 
{hall be accompanied with ſequeſtration 
of property, conformable to the inſtruc- 
tions of the holy office. Not more than 
one perſon ſhall be named in the war- 
rant of impriſonment, in order that if jt 
be neceſſary to communicate it to a 
perſon who 1s a ſtranger to the holy 
office, the names of the others may re- 
main ſecret ; and to the end that the or- 
der of arreſt againſt each priſoner may 
be entered in his particular proceſs. The 
ſequeſtration of property is to take place 

when the impriſonment is for formal 
hereſy, and not in other caſes, in which 
the inquiſitors have a power to im- 
priſon ; and-in the ſequeſtration, the 
property in the poſſeſſion only of the 
perſon to be arreſted ſhall be in- 
tended, and not that in the hangs. of 
another which may belong to him. The 
decree which ſhall pronounce the im- 
priſonment of the criminal, ſhall be in- 
ſerted in the proceſs, and the day in 

„ which 
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which the decree ſhall have been paſſed, 
and the perſon to whom. it ſhall have 
been given ſhall be therein —_— 
mentioned. 


VII. 
Who are to be preſent at the execution of the 
arreſt. | 

The receiver of the inquiſition, or his 
deputy (if the former be employed in 
the duties of his office) with his alguazil 
and the notary of the ſequeſtrations, 
ſhall be-preſent at the execution of the 
arreſts made by the inquiſition, that the 
receiver may approve of the perſon whom 
the alguazil ſhall name to receive the 
ſequeſtration ; and that in caſe he ſhould 
not approve of him, he may require 


another more properly qualified for the 
purpoſe, 


VIRES* 
The manner in which the Ae, is to 
Se be made. 'SÞ I F39 
| Themotdry. of the ſequeſtrations hall 
be the moſt particular account of the 
above 
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above ſequeſtration, that when the re- 
ceiver takes poſſeſſion of the property, 
or the ſequeſtration is taken away, an 
exact ſtatement of it may be prepared, 
taking care to expreſs at the beginning, 
the day of the month, and to have it 
ſigned at the bottom by him, or thoſe, 
to whom it ſhall be confided, jointly 
with the alguazil, in preſence of wit- 
neſſes, and requiring ſufficient; ſecurity 
of him to whom it ſhall be entruſted. 
This perſon ſhall receive from the notary 
a ſimple copy, without expence, of the 
ſequeſtration; but if any other perſon 
ſhall require a COPY, the notary ſhall 
not be obliged to give him * en a 
certain fee. 


IX. 


What the alguazil is allied 10 take from 
the ſequeſigred Property. 
The alguazil ſhall take from the ſe- 


queſtered property the money which 


Hall to him Jeem neceſſary to conduct 
the criminal to * and ſix or eight 


ducats 
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ducats more for the expences of the 
latter, and his food, but what the beaſts 
of burthen, which carry him, his bed, 
and effects, ſhall conſume, ſhall be at his 
own charge. If no money be found 
among the things ſequeſtered, the al- 
guazil ſhall ſell a part of them, ſelect- 
ing the leaſt uſeful, as far as the amount 
of the above ſum; and he ſhall expreſs 
and ſign at the bottom of the ſequeſtra- 
tion what he ſhall have received; and 
mall pay, in preſence of the notary of 
the ſequeſtrations, who ſhall inſert it in 
the proceſs, the - furplus to the officer 
charged with the expence of the pri- 
ſoners; and an account of all ſhall be 
rendered to the inquifitors, in preſence 
of whom the latter ſhall receive what is 
to be Put into his hands. 


þ 2 


Condat 10 be obſerved wa — 

|  reſpet# to the priſoners. © 
The criminal being arreſted, the al- 

guazil ſhall impriſon him in ſo ſecret a 


manner us to prerent his being ſeen or 
ſpoken 
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| ſpoken to by any perſon, or receiving 
advice, either yerbally or in writing; and 
he ſhall take the ſame meaſures with 
all the other priſoners, between whom 
he ſhall prevent all communication, 
unlefs. the inquiſitors ſhall have in- 
formed him that no inconvenience 
can ariſe from permitting it. He ſhall 
leave them neither arms, papers, money 
nor jewels; ; he ſhall afterwards conduct 
them to the priſon of the holy office, 
and deliver them into the cuſtody: of the 
alcaydes,, who ſhall certify, on the war- 
rant of impriſonment, brought him by 
the alguazil, that he has received the 

priſoners, adding the day and hour of 
their being committed into his cuſtody, 
that the ſtate of their expences may be 
properly regulated. The warrant ſhall 
be inſerted in the proceſs, and the al- 
guazil ſhall immediately give an account 
to the inquiſttors of the execution of 
their orders. The alcayde ſhall obſerve 
all theſe ry with reſpect to each 
priſoner, before; he locks him up, ex- 


amining all his clothes, leaſt, he- ſhould 
- intro» 
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introduce any of the things above- men- 
tioned into the priſon, or any thing dan- 
gerous; all which is to be done in the 
preſence of one of the notaries of the holy 
office. Whatever is found upon the 
prifoner ſhall be ſkated in the ſequeſtra- 
tion, and depofited with ſome perſon 


whom the inquiſitors ſhall name, 


ts XI. 
Injunction io the alcayde. 

The alcayde ſhall not put the pri- 
foners together, nor ſuffer them to com- 
municate with each other, unleſs it be 
in conſequence of a poſitive order from 

the Enn 


9 
The ſame, | 

He ſhall alſo keep a regiſter in 
which he ſhall enter all the linen and 
clothes brought by each priſoner, 
which regiſter ſhall be ſigned by him- 
ſelf and the notary of the ſequeſtra- 
tions. He ſhall obſerve the ſame me- 


thod relative to every thing he ſhall re- 
Vor. III. 5 ceive 
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ceive during the impriſonment, giving 
an account of theſe, before, he accepts 
them; to the two inquiſitors, that he 
may obtain their permiſſion ſo to do; 
he ſhall carefully examine them to aſ- 
ſure himſelf that they conceal nothing, 
and ſhall give them to the priſoners 
according as their wants ſhall require. 


XIII. 
Firſt audience, and queſtions to be aſked by 
the inquifitors. 

The priſoner being already in puch 
the inquiſitors, when they ſhall think 
proper, ſhall have him brought before 
them, and, in preſence of a notary en- 
joined to ſecrecy, after having admi- 
niſtered to him an oath, ſhall aſk him 


his name, age and profeſſion, his former 


place of abode, and how long he has 
been a priſoner. The inquiſitors ſhall 
treat the priſoners with Humanity accord- 
ing to their rank, preſerving over them 
a proper authority, without endeavour- 
ing to irritate them. Priſoners are com- 
monly ſeated upon a bench or a low 

chair, 


Of" FEEL af 
chair, that they may give their anſwer 
more at their eaſe; but they ſtand to 
hear the accuſations againſt them, 


XIV. 
The ſame. 5 

Immediately afterwards they ſhall be 
ordered to declare their pedigree for as 
many generations as they are acquainted 
with it, beginning with their father 
and mother, and proceeding to their 
grandfather, &c. and naming all their 
collateral relations as far as they can re- 
collect, ſtating what have been their 
profeſſions, and indicating their places 
of abode; to whom they were married ; 
whether they be dead or living, and 
what children they have left; to whom 
they themſelves are or have been mar- 
ried; how many times they have en- 
tered that ſtate; the children they have 
had, how many of them are living, and 
their age; and the notary ſhall take 
down in his notes this account of their 
pedigree, placing the name of each 
perſon at the beginning of the line, 

— OS and 
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and expreſſing whether or not any one 
of their family has been n by 
the inquiſition. 


xv. 

Admonitions to be given to the accuſed. 
This done, the accuſed ſhall be aſked 
where he was brought up, and with 
whom; if he has ſtudied any profeſſion; 
if he has ever been out of the kingdom, 
and with whom? And when he ſhall 
have anſwered to theſe queſtions, he 


| ſhall be aſked in general terms, if he 


has any knowledge of the cauſe of his 
impriſonment ; and according to the 
anſwer he ſhall give, other queſtions, 
relative to his caſe, ſhall be put to him; 
and it ſhall be obſerved to him, that he 
muſt confeſs. the truth, conformable to 
the ſtyle and inſtructions of the holy 
office, in giving him three admonitions 
upon different days, and after ſome in- 
terval of time. The notary ſhall ſtate 
in his papers what the adsuſed ſhall 
have confeſſed, and every thing that ſhall. . 
have paſſed during the audience. The 
45 priſoner 
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priſoner ſhall likewiſe be queſtioned con- 
cerning prayer and the chriſtian doctrineʒ 
he ſhall be aſked where, when; and to 
whom he went to confeſſion, and the 
inquiſitors are cautioned to take care 
neither to be too preſſing nor negligent 
in their enquiries, not to omit thoſe 
which are eſſential, and to aſk no queſ- 
tions irrelevant to the information of 
which they are in poſſeſſion, unleſs the 
accuſed gives room for ſuch by his own 
confeſſion ; and, whilſt he is giving his 
anſwers, they are to let him ſpeak freely, 
without interrupting him, unleſs he ſays 
improper things. * 
> ; b 
Advice to the inquiſitors. | 
In order that the inquiſitors may be 
enabled to fulfil theſe conditions, and 
judge with juſtice, they ought conſtantly 
to be on their guard againſt being led 
into error, as well in the depoſitions as 
in the confeſſions; and it is with this 
precaution they ſhall examine and im- 
partially decide the cauſe conformable 


to truth and juſtice, 
" Ff 2 XVII, 
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XVII. 


The inquifitors, except in the exerciſe of their 
unctions, ſhall have no communication with 
the accuſed. 


The inquiſitors ſhall neither commu- 
nicate with nor ſpeak to the accuſed, 
neither during nor after the audience, 
except concerning things relative to the 
buſineſs in queſtion. The notary, in 
preſence of whom the audience ſhall be 
given, ſhall write down every thing 
the inquiſitor or inquiſitors ſhall ſay to 
the prifoners, and the anſwers of the 
latter; and, the audience being finiſhed, 
the inquiſitors ſhall order the notary to 
read all he has written, that the pri- 
ſoner may, if he thinks proper, add or 
correct any thing, and that his anſwers 
once finiſhed and taken down, it may 
no more become neceſſary to hear wit- 
neſſes on the ſubject. 


XVII. 
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XVIII. 


Accuſation of the fiſcal. 


The fiſcal ſhall be careful to explain 
the charges againſt the accuſed in the 
terms preſcribed by the mandate, charg- 
ing him with hereſy in general, and 
of every other offence of which infor- 
mation ſhall have been given in parti- 
cular, whether by the depoſitions of wit- 
neſſes, or the confeſſions the accuſed 
ſhall have made; and although the in- 
quiſitors can have n6 cognizance of 
crimes unconnected with manifeſt hereſy, 
if the witneſſes have depoſed againſt him 
in other matters, theſe ſhall alſo form 
a part of the accuſation of the fiſcal; 
not that the inquiſitors may puniſh him 
for it, but to aggravate his crime of he- 
reſy, to prove his want of Chriſtianity, 
or his perverſe life, and thence to draw 


information relative to the matters of 
faith in queſtion. 


Fr 4 XIX. 
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XIX. 
He who confeſſes, is to be accuſed, that he 
may be brought to trial. 

Although the accuſed may have con- 
feſſed what the witneſſes have depoſed, 
the fiſcal is to accuſe him in form, that 
the proſecution may be proceeded upon 
according to his requeſt, as it is begun 
upon his information, and that the 
judges may pronounce more freely the 
pain or penitence they are to inflict; ex- 
perience having proved, that a ent 
form may produce inconvenience. 


. 
The accuſed is always to declare what he has 
10 ſay upon the oath he has taken. 

The accuſed having, at the beginning 
of the proſecution, ſworn to ſpeak the 
truth, he is to be put in mind of his 
oath every time he appears at the au- 
dience, that the oath may always pre- 
cede the depoſition; a precaution of great 


effect, when he is to * of other 
perſons. 


XXI. 


XXI. 
The fiſcal is to require that the accuſed may 
be put to the torture, 

At the end of the accuſation, it ſeems 
convenient and uſeful, that the fiſcal ſhould 
demand, in caſe the intention of the ac- 
cuſed be not clearly proved, and that it 
appears neceſſary, that the torture ſhould 
be applied, becauſe, as he ought not to 
ſuffer it but upon the requiſition of the 
public proſecutor, and not without its 
being notified to him, it cannot be given 
at a part of the proſecution which fur- 
niſhes him leſs opportunity to prepare 
for it, or when he would be thereby leſs 
affected. 


a» - 
* 


XXII. 
Admonition to the accuſed. An advocate 
to be allowed him. 


The fiſcal ſhall preſent the accuſation 
to the inquiſitors; the notary ſhall read 
the whole of it, in preſence of the ac- 
cuſed; the fiſcal ſhall take the uſual 
oath, and the audience ſhall immediately 
ter- 
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terminate. The accuſed ſhall anſwer 
article by article in preſence of the 
inquiſitor or inquiſitors, before whom 
the accuſation ſhall have been laid ; 
and, to avoid confuſion, the anſwer 
(hall be written in the ſame form al- 
though the accuſed may have anſwered 
in the negative to all the articles. 


XXIII. 
Sentence of proof, without fixing a term. 

The inquiſitor or inquiſitors ſhall 
obſerve to the accuſed of what con- 
ſequence it is to him to tell the truth; 
and this done, they ſhall name to make 
his defence, the advocate or advocates of 
the holy office, deputed for that purpoſe; and 
in preſence of any one inquiſitor what- 
ſoever, the accuſed ſhall have com- 
munication with this man of the law, 
and, according to his advice, ſhall an- 
ſwer verbally or in writing to the ac- 
cuſation; and the man of the law, be- 
fore he charges himſelf with the defence, 
ſhall ſwear, to defend him well and 
faithfully, and to Keep ſecret all that he 
ſhall 
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ſhall ſee and come to the knowledge 
of; and although he was ſworn when 
he was received in the holy office as a 
man learned in the law, he ought, as 
a chriſtian, 70 exhort the accuſed to tell 
the truth, and to aſk for puniſhment 
if he be culpable. His anſwer ſhall be 
notified to the fiſcal ; and the parties being 
preſent as well as the advocate, the cauſe be- 
ing terminated, the proof ſhall be received. 
In this ſentence it is not the cuſtom to fix 4 
certain term, nor to ſummon the parties to be 
preſent at the oath of the witneſſes, becauſe 
neither the accuſed nor any perſon in his 
behalf are then to be preſent. 


XXIV. 


What is to be communicated to the advocate. 


That the man of the law may better 
adviſe and defend the accuſed, the con- 
feſſions made during the proſecution are 
to be read in his preſence, provided they 
regard no third perſon; but if the ac- 
cuſed will continue his confeſſions, the 
advocate ſhall be obliged to retire, 
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XXV. 
Tf the accuſed be under twenty-five 
years of age, he ſhall be provided with a 
guardian in form, before he anſwers to 
the accuſation, and ſhall confirm the 
confeſſion he has made; and the pro- 
ſecution ſhall be carried on againſt him 
under the authority of the guardian, who 
may not be one of the miniſters of the 
holy office, but either the advocate him- 
ſelf, or any other perſon of a good con- 
ſcience and worthy of credit. 


XXVI. 
Functions of the fiſcal after the ſentence of 
proof. 

The fiſcal ſhall afterwards, in preſence 
of the accuſed, produce the depoſitions 
and proofs againſt him, as well there 
in the proceſs as in the regiſters and 
writings of the holy office. He ſhall 
require the anſwers to be examined, 
that the witneſſes may, according, to 
form of law, ratify their depoſitions ; 
and, this done, that the depoſitions be 

publiſhed, 


publiſhed, and that what the accuſed 
or his advocate may have to ſay be in+ 
ſerted in the proceſs. | 
XXVII. 

New accuſation to be brought againſt the 
criminal upon what may afterwards ariſe. 

The parties having been preſent at 
the reading of the evidence, if in any 
part of the proſecution new incidents 
come to light, or the accuſed ſhould 
commit a new crime, the fiſcal ſhall 
accuſe him a-new: The accuſed fhall 
anſwer in the form already preſcribed, 
and the proſecution ſhall be continued; 
although in caſe the new incident be 
connected with the chief crime, it ſeems 
ſufficient to inform the accuſed that 
another proof is obtained againſt him. 


XXVIII. 
Audience to be granted to the accuſed whenever 
he fall defire it. 

As there is generally ſome delay be- 
tween. the ſentence of proof and the. 
publication of the depoſitions, every 

| time 
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time the priſoner demands an audience 
he ſhall be ſent for by the alcayde (as is 
the cuſtom) The audience ought to be 
granted him as well becauſe it is a con- 
ſolation to the accuſed to be heard, as 
that it often furniſhes them an oppor- 
tunity of adding ſomething to their juſ- 
tification, and that theſe delays may 
give them new ideas. 


| XXIX. 
RNatification of evidence. 
The inquiſitors ſhall immediately pro- 
ceed to the ratification of the evidence, 
and every thing which the fiſcal ſhall 
have further demanded, to prove the 
crime and come at the truth. 


XXX, 


Form to be obſerved in the ratification of 
evidence. 


The parties being received at the 
ratification, the witneſſes ſhall confirm 
their depoſitions, according to the forms 
of law, before two eccleſiaſtics properly 
qualified, chriſtians of an ancient race, 
. Who 
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who ſhall have been ſworn to ſecreſy, 
and who ſhall bear a good character 
with reſpect to their morals and manner 
of life. In their preſence the witneſſes 
ſhall be told that the fiſcal preſents them 
as ſuch; they ſhall be aſked if they re- 
collect to have ſaid, before a judge, things 
relative to the faith; and if they an- 
{wer in the affirmative they ſhall repeat 
the ſubſtance of what they have ſaid ; 
and, if they have no remembrance of it, 
they ſhall be aſked ſuch general queſ- 
tions as may bring it again to their re- 
collection. If the witneſs requires what 


he has .already ſaid to be read to him, 


his requeſt muit be complied with, whe- 


ther he be one of the priſoners or any 


other perſon. The notary ſhall write 
down what paſſes, and the ſituation of 
the witneſs; whether or not he be a 
priſoner, and if he be, upon what ac- 
count; whether he be ill or well; whe- 
ther he has been heard in the audience 
chamber or in a room in his priſon; 
and the reaſon why he was not brought 
to the audience; the whole to be in- 


ſerted 
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ſerted in the proceſs of the perſon a- 

gainſt whom he ſhall have depoſed, 
that the proceſs may contain every r—_ 
relative to itſelf, 


75 EST. 

Publication of evidence. 

The evidence having been ratified in 
the manner before mentioned, every 
thing relative to the ſame ſhall be lite- 
rally publiſhed, conformable to the de- 
poſition of the witneſſes, omitting no- 
thing but that which might diſcover 
who they were; and if their depoſitions 
be long, and capable of being ſeparated, 
they ſhall be divided into articles, that 
the accuſed may anſwer thereto more 
particularly, article by article, after hav- 
ing been. ſworn, All the depoſitions 
muſt not be read to him at one time, 
neither the whole of that of each wit- 
neſs, if each of them have given his 
particular depoſition in articles or chap- 
ters. The inquiſitors ſhall take care to 
give the publications briefly, and not to 
keep the accuſed long in ſuſpence, tell - 


5 ing 


Der IAN. 0 
ing them, or giving them to under- 


ſtand, that the depoſitions againſt them 
contain things they have not confeſſed : 
this to be obſerved even though the ac- 
cuſed ſhould deny them. 


XXXII 


The inquiſitor's ſhall give the publications 
IAgned with their names and additions. 


The inquiſitors, or one of them, ſhall 
make the publication, either by reading 
to the notary what he is to write, or by 
writing it themſelves, and ſigning the 
inſtrument according to the mandate; 


and as this is of great conſequence it is 


not to be confided to any other perſon ; 
the month in which the depoſitions of 
the witneſſes were made ſhall be expreſſed 
therein, the day being omitted if there be 


any inconvenience in mentioning it. The 


place and time of the crime ſhall, as 


circumſtances appertaining to the de- 


fence of the accuſed, be mentioned in 
the publication; and the depoſition of 
the witneſſes ſhall be rendered as liter- 


ally as poſſible to the accuſed, It muſt 


Vol. III. G 5 more- 
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moreover be obſerved that although the 


witneſs ſpeaks in the firſt perſon when 
he declares he has had ſuch and ſuch 
connexions with the accuſed, his de- 
poſition in the publication is to be given 
as coming from a third perſon, who 


ſhall ſay that he has ſeen and been in- 


formed that the accuſed has had that 
connexion with a certain perſon. 
XXXIII- 
Inflruftion concerning the publications in 
 avhat regards accomplices. 

If an accuſed perſon has -at firſt 
ſpoken of a great number of other per- 
ſons and is afterwards deſirous of giving 
to what he has ſaid a general and in- 
definite turn, ſuch a depoſition is not 
to be inſerted in the publication, as the 
accuſed may have eaſily been nuſtaken 
in his expreſſions, in not declaring in 
particular what each of the perſons may 
have ſaid, and ſince his evidence is not 
valid without this form. Therefore 
whenever this happens, the inquiſitor 


as 
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as much as it ſhall be poſſible for him 


ſo to do, without vaguely referring to 
his former confeſſion. 


XXXIV. 


The publication to tale place, although the 
accuſed ſhould have confeſſed. 

The depoſitions ſhall be communica- 
ted to the accuſed although the latter 
| ſhould have acknowledged the accuſa- 
tion, that they may be convinced they 
have not been impriſoned without in- 
formation; that they may look upon 
themſelves as convicted; that ſentence 
may thereupon be pronounced againſt 
them; and that the liberty of the judges 
may be leſs reſtrained; for an accuſation 
not publiſhed cannot he againſt them, 
eſpecially ſince by the nature of the 
cauſe they can neither be preſent when 


witneſſes take the oath nor know who 
they are. 
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XXXV. 
The advocate of the accuſed to ſee the publi- 
cation in the preſence of the inqui/itor, 
The accuſed having thus replied, ſhall 


conſult upon the publication with his 
advocate in the ſame manner as upon 


the accufation; for he is not to be 
ſuffered to communicate either with his 
lawyer or any other perſon, except in 
the preſence of the inquiſitors and the 
notary, who are to certify what paſſes, 
and the inquiſitors are to take care that 
neither relations, friends, nor other per- 
ſons ſpeak to the accuſed, were it even 
to perſuade him to confeſs his faults, 
If however this were neceſſary and 
ſhould ſeem convenient, it may be per- 


mitted to ſome learned and religious 


perſons to ſpeak to him tb that intent, 
but ſtill before the inquiſitors and the 
notary; for neither the inquiſitors 
themſelves, nor any other officer of the 
tribunal, except the alcaydes, are per- 
mitted to ſpeak in en to the pri- 
0 | loners, 
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ſoners, or to enter the priſon, although 
it be eſtabliſhed by the mandate that an 
attorney ſhall be allowed to the accuſed, 
this however muſt be withheld from 
them; experience having proved that 
great inconvenience may reſult therefrom, 
nevertheleſs it ſometimes happens in 
caſes of great neceſſity that full power 
is given to the advocate. 


XXXVI. 


In what manner paper is to be given to the 
accuſed. 


If the accuſed aſks for paper to write 
what relates to his defence, ſheets coun- 


ted and marked by the notary ſhall be 
given to him; the number of them ſhall 


be expreſſed in the papers of the prog” 


ceſs, and they ſhall be counted when 
he returns them, ſo that none may re- 
main in his poſſeſſion; the ſtate in 
which he renders them ſhall alſo be 
ſpecified. When he aſks for his advo- 
cate, he ſhall be conducted to him; he 
ſhall communicate to him whatever he 
may think proper, and give him the 
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papers relative to his defence but not 
any thing elſe, and his advocate, 
when he ſhall have received the ne- 
ceſſary order, ſhall come with the ac- 
cuſed, and preſent him at the audience. 
The accuſed, to prove the articles of his 
interrogatories, ſhall name for each a 
great number of witneſſes, that ſuch of 
them as are moſt able and worthy of 
credit may be examined. It ſhall be in- 
timated to him not to name any of his 
relations, or ſervants, and that theſe 
witneſſes muſt be chriſtians of the 
ancient race, if it be not that the cir- 
cumſtances are of ſuch a nature as not 
to be proved by other perſons except 
the former; and if the priſoner wiſhes 
to ſee the defence which his lawyer 
has drawn up before the latter preſents 
it, his requeſt may be complied with. 
The inquiſitors are to take care that 
neither the lawyer nor any other 
perſon converſes with the priſoners 
upon any ſubject except what re- 
lates to their defence, and that they 
do not bring them any information from 

without, 
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without, becauſe no good can accrue 

from ſuch a communication, and evil 

frequently reſults from it to the perfons 

and cauſes of the priſoners. The advo- 

cates are not to keep a copy of the ac- 
cuſation, the publication, or the reaſons 
for excepting againſt certain witneſſes, 
but ſhall return all in preſence of the 
inquiſitors. 
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XXXVIL en | 
The fiſcal is to ſee the papers of the proceſs Y 


after the audience. 

In every part of the proceſs, the fiſcal, | 
each time a priſoner comes from the 
audience, ſhall ſee the account of what 
has paſſed. If the accuſed has confeſſed, 
he ſhall accept the confeſſions as far as 
they may be in his favour. The fiſcal 
ſhall write in the margin his notes upon 
thoſe confeſſions, and upon every thing 
proper to clear up the affair, and the 
above acceptance ſhall be made judicially. 
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XXXVI II. 


Proceedings relative 10 the audiences. 


The inquiſitors ſhall immediately take 
meaſures to receive the defence which 
the accuſed ſhall have deſired to preſent, 
examining the validity of the evidence, 
and what he ſhall have to alledge againſt 
it. They ſhall take care to neglect no- 
thing which may tend to exculpate him, 
as it was alſo their duty to do to prove 
his crime, conſidering well that the ac- 
cuſed 1n priſon 1s prevented from taking 
ſuch meaſures of defence as he would 
adopt, provided he were at liberty to 
| PR his cauſe. 


| XXXIX, 
Admonitian ta the accuſed before the con- 


cluſan. f 
After having received the principal 
materials of the defence, the inquiſitors 
ſhall have the accuſed brought before 
them, with his advocate, and ſhall cer- 
tify to him, that the defence he had 
called to bis aid has been made; there- | 
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fore he may, if he pleaſes, conclude, 
by adding what he has farther to ſay. 


If he does not aſk to be farther heard, the 


cauſe is to be concluded. It is, how. 
ever, more prudent that the fiſcal ſhould 
not conclude; for beſides his not being 
obliged to do it, he thereby remains in 
ſituation to demand a- new ſuch or 
ſuch meaſures to be taken as may be 
agreeable to the accuſed. But if the 
latter demands the copy and publication 
of his defence, his requeſt is not to be 
complied with, as he might thereby ac- 
quire a knowledge of the witneſſes who 
have depoſed againſt him. 


XL. 


Examination of the proceedings. The order 
of voting. 


The cauſe having been brought to 
this ſtate, the inquiſitors ſhall aſſociate 
with them the ordinary and counſellors 


of the holy office, to whom they ſhall 
communicate all the proceedings, omit- 
ing nothing eſſential. When the ne- 
"7 perſons ſhall have been made 

fully 
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queſtion is put to the vote. 
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fully acquainted with them, the matter 
ſhall be put to the vote, each voting ac- 
cording to his conſcience; firſt the 
counſellors, then the ordinary, and af- 
terwards the inquiſitors, who ſhall vote 
in preſence of the counſellors and the 
ordinary, that all may know their mo- 
tives; and that in caſe they ſhould be 
of a different opinion, the counſellors 
may be convinced that the inquiſitors 
act according to law, and not from ca- 
price. The notary ſhall write down the 
opinion of each voter in the regiſter of 
votes, whence they ſhall be taken to be 


added to the proceedings. The inqui- 


ſitors ſhall leave to the counſellors full 
liberty of voting, and ſhall not ſuffer 
any perſon to ſpeak out of his turn; and, 


- as among the officers of the inquiſition, 


there is no reporter, the oldeſt inquiſitor . 


ſhall ſtate the queſtion, without giving 
his opinion, and the notary ſhall imme- 


diately read his report, The fiſcal ſhall 
be preſent, ſeated below the counſellors, 
and fhall leave the afſembly before the 


XII. 


XLI. 
Thoſe who ſeriouſly confeſs ſhall be reconciled. 
If the accuſed candidly and ſeriouſly 
confeſſes, and his confeſſion be of a pro- 
per nature, the inquiſitors, the ordinary, 
and the counſellors thall admit him to 
a reconciliation with confiſcation of property 
conformable 20 /aw. He ſhall be cloathed 
in a penitential habit, which ſhall be a 
ſambenito of linen or yellow cloth, with 
a red Saint Andrew's croſs, and he ſhall 
be conducted to the prifon, called per- 
petual or the priſon of mercy. There are, 
however, with reſpe& to the confiſca- 
tion of property and the colour of the 
dreſs, ſome rights, privileges, and cuſ- 
toms, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom of 
Arragon, to which it is neceſſary to con- 
form, ſaving the regulation of that 
which relates to the dreſs and the pri- 
fon, according to the iſſue of the pro- 
ſecution; and if for ſome reaſon the 
form of the dreſs ſeems to them arbi- 
trary, they ſhall leave the deciſion of it 
to us, or to the 1nquiſitor general, and 
not 
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not to the will of the inquiſitors. This 
relates to perſons who are not relapſed; 
for as to them, it is decided by the law, 
that being convicted or having confeſſed, 
they are to be delivered over to the 
hands of juſtice; and the inquiſitors 
cannot reconcile them when they are 
not really, but diſemblingly relapſed, 
in abjuring de vebementi. 


XLII. 
Abjuration. 

The abjuration which the accuſed 
ſhall make ſhall be placed under the 
ſentence, referring to the mandate ac- 
cording to which they have abjured. If 
they can write they ſhall add their ſig- 
natures; and if not, the inquiſitors and 
the notary ſhall ſign; and as this for- 
mality is public, the ſignature cannot 
be added in that place,. but ſhall be 
made the following day in the audience 


chamber. 


A XLVIL 
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XLIII. 
Negative and by contumacy. 

If the accuſed denies the charge, and 
be legally proved to have been guilty 
of the crime of hereſy of which he is 
accuſed, or be an obſtinate heretic, it is 
manifeſt, according to the law, that he 
is to be delivered over to the tribunals 
and the ſecular power. But in ſuch a caſe, 
the inquifitors ought to take every means to 
convert him, that he may die, at leaſt, with 
the knowledge of God; and with this in- 
tent they ſhall do every thing they can do as 
Chriftians. 


| XLIV. 
Advice concerning perſons who confeſs before 
the ſecular tribunal. - 
The inquiſitors often determine to de- 
liver over to juſtice perſons who deny; 


and when they become converted, and 


confeſs their faults before the ſentence, 
the inquiſitors admit them to reconcili- 
ation and ſuſpend the deciſion of their 
cauſe; but this is a thing very dangerous, 
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and it ought to be ſuſpected that their 
converſion proceeds rather from a fear of 
death, than from true repentance. This 
therefore ſhould but ſeldom take place, 
and for very particular reaſons. If any 
one of the criminals on the eve of the 
Auto, when it is notified to him that he 
ought to make his confeſſion, becauſe 
he is going to die, judicially avows his 
faults, in whole or in part, ſo that it 
may appear convenient to ſuſpend the 
execution of the ſentence, he ſhall not 
be conducted to the ſecular tribunal, his 
cauſe not being yet decided. There is 
even great inconvenience in taking him 
there who has accomplices, becauſe he 
hears the ſentences of all, and remarks 
the condemned and the reconciled,' and 
has time to arrange his confeſſion as he 
pleaſes. Beſides, much credit is not to 
be given to what ſuch perſons may ſay 
of another; and even what they ſay 
againſt themſelves ought to be conſi- 
dered as very doubtful, on account of 
the fear with which death inſpires them. 


XL. 
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XLV. 


He who denies, to be put to the torture, in ca- 
put alienum, and this to be declared in 
the ſentence. 


If the criminal denies the charge, and 
there be witneſſes againſt him and his 
accomplices, and he be delivered over to 
Juſtice, he ſhall be put to the queſtion 
in caput alienum: and if he triumphs over 


the trial he undergoes, not that he may 


avow his own faults already ſufficiently 
proved, he ſhall be equally delivered 
over to it, if he does not confeſs and aſk 
for mercy; but if he aſks for it, atten- 
tion ſhall then be paid to what the law 


preſcribes. The inquiſitors ought to exa- 


mine with the greateſt attention in what 
caſe the queſtion is to be given. Sen- 


tence ſhall be pronounced, expreſſing 


therein the reaſon for giving the tor- 


ture, that the accuſed may know he ſuf- 


fers it as a witneſs and not as a party. 


XLVI. 
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XLVI. 
When complete proofs are wanting, pecuniary 
penalties and abjuration are to be impoſed. 
When the proofs of the crime are not 
complete, and the indications againſt the 
accuſed are ſuch as not to permit his 
being abſolved, the law furniſhes in that 
caſe different remedies, as abjuration de 
vehementi or de levi, a remedy the object 
of which rather ſeems to intimidate the 
guilty for the future than to puniſh 
them for the paſt; with a view to the lat- 
ter, pecuniary penalties are impoſed upon 
perſons who abjure : they ought at the 
ſame time to be reminded of the danger 
to which they will be expoſed in caie of 
fta relapfia, feigned relapſe, if they be 
again found guilty of the crime of hereſy; 
and they who abjure de vebementi, ought 
to ſign their names to their abjurations; 
(although hitherto this has not been 
much in uſe) which ſhall be. done with 
the formalities preſcribed with reſpect 
to the reconciled. 


XLVIL 
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xLvn. 
Compurgation. 

Compurgation is another remedy to be 
applied according to the form of the 
mandate, and with the number of per- 
ſons the ordinary inquiſitors and coun- 
ſellors ſhall judge convenient; upon 
which it only remains to be obſerved, 
that the wickedneſs of men in the pre- 
ſent age renders this remedy dangerous, 
that it is not much in uſe, and that it 
is to be had recourſe to with much 
caution. 


XLVIII. 
Torture or queſtion. 

The third remedy is the torture ; 
which conſidering the different degrees 
of bodily ſtrength, and the characters 
of men, is eſteemed by the law inſuffi- 
cient and dangerous; and, as no certain 
rule can be given thereupon, the con- 
ſcience and deciſion of the judges, con- 
formable to right and reaſon, muſt be 


confided in. When ſentence of torture 
. H h 3 
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is pronounced, the ordinary and all the 
inquiſitors ſhall be” preſent, as well as 
when the torture is adminiſtered, be- 
. cauſe caſes may then happen in which 
the ſuffrage and opinion of all may be 
neceſſary ; although, according to the 
inſtructions of Seville, of the year 1484, 
it be permitted to delegate the inflicting 
of the torture. What is herein pre- 
ſcribed appears convenient, except ſome 
one of the judges excuſes himſelf on ac- 
count of illneſs. 


XLIX. 
Admonition 10 the accuſed before he is Put 
to the torture. 


Previous to pronouncing the fentence 
of torture, the accuſed ſhall be parti- 
cularly informed of the reaſon for which 
he ſuffers it; but the ſentence once pro- 
nounced, nothing ſhall be particularized 
to him; none of thoſe who appear cri- 
minated or indicated in the proſecution 
ſhall be named to him, becauſe expe- 
rience has proved, that the accuſed ſay 


every thing in ny criſis which is ſug- 
15 wg geſted 
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geſted to them, whence prejudice reſults 
to others, and they themſelves gain an 


opportunity of revoking what they have 


confeſſed, and other inconveniencies. 


Appeal from the ſentence of torture. 
The inquiſitors ought to be very care- 


to the torture be well explained, and i is 
authorized from legal evidence. If in 
this reſpect they have any doubt or ſcru- 
ple, as the wrong may be irreparable, 
and that in caſes of herefy, there is 
room for appeal from interlocutory ſen- 
tences, they ſhall grant an appeal to 
the party wiſhing to make ſuch an ap- 
peal ; but if they be fatisfied, from the 
proofs before them, that the ſentence 
which condemns to the queſtion is legal, 
the appeal ought then to be conſidered 


as frivolous, and the inquiſitors to pro- 


ceed without delay to inflict the torture. 
Let them, however, obſerve, that in 
caſe of doubt they are to grant the ap- 
E 3 them not pronounce ſen- 
H h 2 tence 


ful that the ſentence which condemns 
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tence of torture, nor proceed to the exe- 
cution of it, before the concluſion of the 


cauſe, and until they have received the 
defence of the accuſed. 


LI. 

When an appeal is granted in criminal caſes, 

the records of the proſecution are to be ſent 
to the council, without informing the parties. 
And when the inquiſitors ſhall think 
proper to grant an appeal in criminal 
caſes, they ſhall ſend the proceedings 
to the council, unknown to the parties, 
and without the knowledge of any per- 
ſon out of the priſon. If the council 
be of a different opinion upon any par- 
ticular queſtion, they may alſo provide 
for the execution of its orders. 


LI]. 
Rule ” be obſe ved when any zelner 16 
excepted againſt. 
If any inquiſitor be objected againſt 
by a priſoner, and he has a colleague 


preſent, he ought to abſtain from taking 
_ cognizance of the cauſe, and give advice 


- thereof 


We og 
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thereof to the council, and his colleague 
ſhall take charge of the proceedings. If 
he has no colleague, he ſhall equally in- 
form the council of the objection, and 
ſuſpend the proceedings until the coun- 
cil ſhall have pronounced, after examin- 
ing the motives of exception. The ſame 
method ſhall be obſerved when it ſhall 
happen that all the nn are ob- 
err agaiaſt, O7 7D * 


5 LIII. | 
Ratfcatin of the confe ſion made during the 


torture. 


Twenty-four hours after the queſtion, | 
the confeſſions of the accuſed are to be 


read to him; and if he revokes them, 


recourſe muſt be had to the remedies 
furniſhed by the law. The notary muſt: 
mark the hour of the torture, and that 
of the ratification, that if the queſtion 
be repeated the following day, he may 
prove whether it be before 'or after the 


expiration of the twenty-four hours. If 


the accuſed ratifies his confeſſions, and 
thy a a beſatisfied with them and 
IO» | 3 his 
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his converſion, they may admit him to 
reconciliation, although, during the tor- 
tnre, he may have acknowledged him- 
ſelf culpable. The inſtruction of Seville 
of the year 1484, chap. 15. ſtates, that 
he who during the queſtion confeſſes 
himſelf guilty ſhall be reputed convicted, 
whence reſults his delivery to the ſecular 
power; but what is herein eſtabliſhed: 
is more conformable to cuſtom. Ho- 
ever, the inquiſitors ought to pay atten- 
tion to their manner of treating crimi- 
nals of this claſs, and to the nature' of. 
the hereſies of which they ſhall have 
declared themſelves guilty ; whether they 
have learned them from any perſon, or: 
taught them to others, The want of 
theſe precautions may be attended b. 
oe INCONVENIENCE, 


3 

What remains to be done if the accuſed m th 
dures the torture without confeſſing. .. 

If the accuſed - endures the torture 

and makes no confeſſion, the inquiſitors 


ought. to conſider the extent of the 
proofs, 


a * LY 
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nd; the nature and manner of the 
torture, and the character and age of the 
perſon who ſuffers it, and when, all theſe 
having been properly weighed, it ſhall 
appear that he has ſufficiently cleared 
himſelf-from the informations, they ſhall 
abſolve him from the accuſation ; al» 
though, if for any reaſon, it appears to 
them the torture was not ſufficiently ſe- 
vere (conſidering the above-mentioned 
circumſtances) they may preſcribe him 
the abjuration de /evi, or de vebementi, 
or any pecuniary fine: this, however, 
muſt not be done but upon mature re- 
flection, and when the information ſeems 
not ſufficiently diſproved. The inquiſitors 
ought to obſerve, that when an accuſed 
perſon ſhall have been ſentenced to the 
torture, it muſt not at the ſame time be 
determined what is afterwards to be 
done in caſe he confeſſes or denies; as 
the torture may produce different re- 
ſults. Theſe determinations ought not to 
be made until afterwards. | 
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LV. 


Who are to be preſent at the torture; and 
af the care afterwards to be taken mt 
the criminal. 


The judges, notary, and executioners 
are the only perſons who are to be pre- 
ſent at the infliction of the torture: 
when it is finiſhed the inquiſitors ought 
ſtrongly to recommend the curing of the 
patient, if his perſon be any way hurt; 
and great attention is to be paid to 
thoſe among whom he is placed, un- 
til he has ratified his confeſſion. 


LVI. 
The alcayde to have no communication with 
. the accuſed, nor 1s he 10 be their ſolicitor, 
dejender, or ſubſtitute to the fiſcal. 

The inquiſitors are to be particular in 
their orders to the alcayde, forbidding 
him all communication with the pri- 
ſoners which may relate to their cauſe: 
he is neither to ſpeak to them concerne. 
ing it, nor give them advice, but to 
leaye each to his own ne of * 

| an 
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and the inquiſitors ſhall puniſh him if 
they diſcover that he diſobeys them in 
any one of theſe reſpects. To prevent 
ſuſpicion the alcayde muſt not be the 
guardian or defender of a minor, nor 
exerciſe the functions of the fiſcal in his 

abſence; he is to be permitted, and even 
ordered, in caſe a priſoner cannot write, 
to write for him his defence, but this 
after the priſoner's dictating, without 

ſpeaking to him upon the ſubject, or 

adding my thing from himſelf 


LVII. 


K nation of the proceedings ajter the 
queſtion. *' - 

The proceedings being FRY to this 
ſtate, the inquiſitors ſhall aſſemble with 
the ordinary, and the counſellors ſhall 
examine them again; they ſhall pro- 
nounce according to law, and the order 
before mentioned. The fiſcal ſhall aſſiſt 
at the examination of the proceedings, 
that he may take notes of the articles 
then in queſtion ; but, as it has already 
been regulated, he ſhall retire before the 
matter js put to the vote. 


LI 
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LVIL Ph 

Thoſe who ſhall. be freed from W 

without having been delivered uþ to juſtice, 
Pall be examined relative to the advice and 
communications they may have received. 
When the inquiſitors ſhall give a pri- 
ſoner his liberty, in whatever manner it 
may be, if he has not been delivered up 
to juſtice, they ſhall examine him, upon 
oath, relative to the particulars he may 
have obſerved in the priſon ; whether 
or not he has ſeen or remarked any 
communication between the priſoners, 
of between. them and perſons without 
doors; how the alcayde has diſcharged 
his: duty, and whether any priſoner has 
given him information; and if the thing 
be of conſequence, they ſhall command 
him, under ſevere pains, to keep it ſe- 
cret, and to ſay nothing of what he has 
obſerved in the priſon. This formality 
ſhall be mentioned in the proceedings 
and inregiſtered, provided the priſoner 
conſent to it. If he can write, he ſhall 


ſign his name; which will make him 
ſtill 
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ſtill more fearful of violating the law 

he has been enjoined to obſerve. 

1/ the priſoner dies, the proſecution fo be car- 
ried on with his heirs, 


If any priſoner dies in, priſon, before 
the proſecution againſt him be concluded, 


and if, although he may have confeſſed, 


his confeſſions do not ſufficiently correſ- 
pond with the depoſitions of the wit- 
neſſes, ſo that he may be admitted to 
reconciliation, his children, heirs, or 
perſons to whom his defence belongs, 
ſhall be informed of his death; and if 
they undertake to defend him, a copy 
of the accuſations and depoſitions ſhall 
be given them, and all they ſhall legally 
alledge in defence of the: ea * 
be admitted. 


Ci 
by 2. . - ' X ©-# D 
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A guardian ſhall be appointed to the accuſed 


whoſe mental faculties ſhall be deranged. 


If any accuſed perſon ſhall, whilſt his 
caſe is in the ſtate above-mentioned, be- 
N | come 
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come deranged in his mental faculties, 
he ſhall be provided with a guardian or 
defender ; but if, whilſt he retains his 
reafon, his children or relations wiſh to 
alledge any thing -in his defence, they 
ſhall not be received as parties to the 
proceedings, becauſe they are not ſo of 
right; but the inquiſitors ſhall admit 
the allegation, and do, independently of 
the proſecution, every thing they ſhall 
judge neceſſary to come at the truth, 
without communicating their private 
proceedings either to the accuſed or to 
the perſons who ſhall have N in 
his behalf. | 


LXI. | | 
The manner of rvciiding againſt the memory 
and reputation of the accuſed. _ 

When it ſhall happen that the me- 
mory and reputation of the deceaſed are 
to be proceeded againſt, after having 
obtained the proofs required by the in- 
ſtructions, the accuſation of the fiſcal 
ſhall be notified to the children or heirs 
of Ws deceaſed, and to other perſons 

whom 
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whom it may concern. To this effect 
the inquiſitors ſhall endeavour to diſ- 
cover whether or not he has any de- 
ſcendants, that they may be called upon 
to appear: after which (that no perſon 
may make ignorance a pretext) they ſhall 
be ſummoned by a public edict to ap- 
pear at a certain time, and after that, in 
caſe no one appears, the inquiſitor ſhall 
name a defender, and continue the pro- 
ceedings according to the forms pre- 
ſcribed by law. If any perſon preſents 
himſelf, he ſhall be permitted to defend 
the memory and character of the 
deceaſed, and the proſecution ſhall 
be carried on with him as a party, 
although he ſhall be attainted of the 


crime of hereſy in the regiſters of the 


holy office, for it would be an injury to 
refuſe him permiſſion to make his de- 
fence ;- he, beſides, is not to be excluded 


| ſhould he be confined in the ſame. priſon. 


In this caſe he ſhall. be allowed to act 
by attorney, if he can, and ſhall appoint 


a perſon to take, in his name, ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſball be neceſſary ; he ought to be 
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47 THE PRESENT STATE 
permitted to leave the priſon to defend 
the deceaſed. As long as neither one nor 
the other are as yet condemned, they 
ought not to be deprived of thefe means 
of defence, the ſurvivor being intereſted 
in the defence of his relation as well as 
his own. In ſuch circumſtances, al- 
though the proofs againſt the deceaſed 
be clear and ſufficient, the ſequeſtration 
of property is not to take place; for this 
property being in the hands of other 
perſons, theſe ought not to be diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of it before the deceaſed has been 
declared a heretic, and they themſelves 
have evidently loſt their cauſe at law. 


LXII. | 

The ſentence which abſalves is to be read in 

a public Auto. | 

When the defender of the memory 
and reputation of the defendant ſhall 
have legally ſuſtained his cauſe, and the 
deceaſed is to be abfolved from the 
charge brought againſt him, the fen- 
tence or decree ſhall be read in a public 
Auto, in the ſame manner as the edicts 
— were 
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were promulgated. His effigy, however, 
is not to appear at the Auto, nor are the 
offences of which he has been accuſed 
to be particulariſed, becauſe they have 
not been proved. The ſame caution is 
to be obſerved with reſpect to perſons 
who having been accuſed ſhall be ac- 
quitted, and have aſked that favour. 


LXIII. 


7 no defender appears, one ſhall be appointed” 
by the holy office. 


No perſon preſenting himſelf to makes 
the defence, the inquiſitors ſhall name, 
for defender, a proper and able perſon, 
who is not an officer of the Inquiſition, 
and preſcribe to him the manner in 
which he is to obſerve ſecrecy, com- 
municating to him the accuſations and 
depoſitions concerning which he is to 
confer with the learned of the holy 
office, and not with others, without a 
particular permiſſion from the inqui- 
ſitors. 
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LXIV. g 
Thee infiruftions to be obſerved in proſecutions 
againſt the abſent. 


In proſecuting the abſent the inqui- 
fitors ſhall obſerve the forms 'preſcribed 
by the inſtructions; and above all they 
are to pay ſtri& attention to the terms 
fixed by the edict, by lengthening or 
ſhortening the interval, according to 
what they learn relative to the abſence 
of the accuſed, taking care that he be 
three times ſummoned, and that at the 
expiration of each term the fiſcal ac- 


cuſe him of rebellion; a neceſſary forma- 


lity that the proceedings my be com- 
Fra” 


1 LXV. 

Corporal puniſhment ſhall not be- inflifted in 

d4efect of pecuniary penalties. © 
The inquiſitors frequently proceed 

againſt accuſed perſons upon charges 

which render their faith ſuſpicious, and, 

conſidering the nature of the crime and 


the quality of the perſon, do not judge 
them 
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them heretics; ſuch as thoſe who con- 
tract two marriages or publickly utter 
blaſphemies or ill ſounding words; and 
the inquiſitors impoſe on them different 
pains, according to the nature of their 
crimes, conſulting the law, and found- 
ing on it their opinion; but on theſe 
occaſions, they ſhall not, in defect of 
the ſum of money which they ſhall. con- 
demn the delinquent to pay, inflict up- 
on him corporal puniſhment, as whip- 
ping, the galleys, &c. or other degra- 
ding pains, but they ſhall ſimply pro- 
nounce their ſentences without condi- 
tions or alternative, 


LXVI. | . 

Reference to the council in caſe of diſ- 4 
agreement between the inguiſ tors, or be- | ö | 
tween them and the ordinary. The ſame | is 
thing in ſerious caſes. 


In caſes in which there is a difference 
of opinion between the inquiſitors and 
the ordinary, or between thernſelves, 
in the deciſion of the cauſe, in any 05 
other part of the proceedings, or in an bed 

Vor.. HI. bo 58 inter- ay 
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interlocutory ſentence, the cauſe ought 
to be ſent up to the council; but when 
the perſons above mentioned are unani- 
mous in their opinion, though the ma- 
jority of the council ſhould think diffe- 
rently from them, the deciſion of the in- 
quiſitors and the ordinary ſhall be carried 
into execution. Nevertheleſs, in im- 
portant caſes, the ſentence of the in- 
quiſitors, the ordinary, and the coun- 
ſellors, although they all may be of the 
ſame opinion, ſhall not be executed 
without firſt being communicated to the 
council, as 15 the cuſtom and preſcribed 
by law. 


LXVII. 
The depoſitions to be ſtated in the proceedings 
againſt the accuſed. 

The confidential notaries are carefully 
to ſtate, in the proceedings againſt each 
of the accuſed, all the depoſitions found 
in the records, and not to refer for 
them from one proceſs to another; a 
contrary method would produce much 
confuſion ; therefore the rule herein 

pPreſcribed 
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preſcribed muſt be adhered to, although 
it occaſions more trouble to the nota- 
ries. | 


LXVIIL 
Neceſſary proceedings in caſes of communi- 
cation, and which are to be ſlated in the 
general proceedings of the proſecution. 
If it be diſcovered that priſoners have 
communication with each other in the 
priſons, the inquiſitors are to endeavour 


to find out who they are, whether they 


be accomplices in the ſame crimes, and 
what has been the ſubject of their com- 
munication, the whole to be ſtated in 
the proceedings againſt each of them. 


Theſe communications are to be immedi- 


ately ſuppreſſed, as they cannot but 
render ſuſpicious whatever the priſon- 
ers may declare againſt others, or even 
againſt themſelves. 


Ii 2 ans + 5 
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EXIX. 
Whatever may be farther brought againſt the 
accuſed during the proſecution for the firſt 
public offence, 1s to be added to the pro- 
ceedings. 


When a proſecution againſt a perſon 
is decided, or, without being finally de- 
termined, 1s poſtponed, although it be 
not for formal hereſy, yet, for other 
reaſons, within the juriſdiction of the 
holy office, if proofs of new crimes be 
brought againſt the ſame perſon, the 
charges muſt be collected together, to 
aggravate the offence, and the fiſcal is 
to mention them jn the accuſation. 


LXX. 


Perſons not to be removed from one priſon to 
another without ſufficient cauſe. 

The priſoners who ſhall have been 
once together in the ſame chamber, are 
not to be ſeparately ſent to others : all 
intercourſe within the priſon will thus 
be avoided; for it is apparent that when 


they change their companions they re- 
late 
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late to each other what they have ſeen. 
If, however, ſuch a change be indiſpen- 
ſible, it ſhall be mentioned in the pro- 


ceedings againſt the perſon whom it 


concerns, that he may know the legi- 
timate cauſe of his removal; a thing of 
importance, eſpecially when a priſoner 
ſhall have revoked or modified his 
confeſſions. 


LXXI. 


Care to be taken of the fick, wha are ta be 


provided with a confeſſor if they require 
If a prifoner falls ſick, beſides the 
inquiſitor's being obliged to take the 
greateſt care of him, and to provide 
him with every thing neceſlary to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of his health, according 
to the advice of the phyficians who ſhall 
have him under their care, if he aſks 
for a confeſſor, one of reputation and 
worthy of confidence muſt be given 
him, and who ſhall be ſworn to ſecrecy, 
and that if the penitent ſhould in his 
confeſſion tell him a ſecret, praying him 
I 1 3 not 
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not to ſpeak of it in the world, he will 
not reveal it; but if before or after the 
_ confeſſion the priſoner ſhall communi- 
cate to him any ſecret, he ſhall reveal 
it to the inquiſitor, obſerving to the 
penitent that ſeeing he was arreſted as 
an heretic, and has been accuſed, he 
cannot be abſolved but by making con- 
feſſion of his hereſy according to juri- 
dical forms: every thing elſe muſt be left 
to the diſcretion of the confeſſor, who 
ought to be a learned man, that he may 
the better know how to act in ſuch 
caſes. But if the priſoner in good health 
demands a confeſſor; the ſafeſt method 
is not to grant him one, unleſs he has 
ccufeſſed to juſtice and confirmed his 

depoſitions; in this caſe jit appears con- 
venient to give him one to comfort and 
encourage him; but as he cannot ab- 
ſolve him from the crime of hereſy until 
he has been reconciled to the church, 
it ſeems the confeſſion would not have 
its whole effect unleſs the priſoner be 
upon the point of being executed, or 
A woman ready to be delivered of a 
child; 
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child; in which caſes what the law has 


provided ſhall be obſerved with reſpect 


to them. If the priſoner do not requeſt 
a confeſſor, and the phyſician thinks 
him in danger, means muſt be taken to 


perſuade him to confeſs. When his 


confeſſions, made judicially, ſhall have 
confirmed the depoſitions ; before he 
dies he mult be reconciled in form, pro- 
nouncing the frequired abjuration ; and 
when he ſhall have been judicially ab- 
ſolved, the confeſſor ſhall abſolve him 
ſacramentally ; and if it be not found 
inconvenient, he ſhall have Chriſtian 
burial in the moſt ſecret manner poſ- 
ſible. | 


LXXII. 


The witneſſes ſhall not be confronted with the 
accuſed. 


Although in the other tribunals the 
judges, the better to come at the proof 
of crimes, are accuſtomed to confront 
the witneſſes with the accuſed, ſuch a 
proceeding, 1s and ought to be, unuſual 
in the tribunal of the inquiſition ; be- 

114 cauſe, 
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cauſe, beſides that the ſecret of the 
witneles, which ought to be kept, would 
thus be violated ; experience has proved 
that it ſometimes this has been practiſed, 


convenience rather than advantage has 
been the reiult. 


LXXIII. 
No perſons Hall be ſeized during the wits 
of the inquiſitors, without the advice of the 
colleagues or counſellors, when it it not ſuf= 
pefted that thoſe againſt whom depoſitions 
have been received deſign to eſcape. 

That the cauſes relative to the holy 
office may be treated with proper diſcre- 
tion and authenticity, when the inqui- 
ſitors Mall make their viſits and receive 
offers of depoſitions, which may bring on 
the conſinement of the perſons againſt 
whom they are made, the impriſonment 
ſhall not take place without the con- 
ſent of the colleague and the counſellors 
reſident in the diſtri, except the per- 
ſon criminated be ſuſpected of having 
an intention to eſcape; in which caſe the 
inquiſitor, to avoid that danger, may, 

after 
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after conſultation, order the ſeizing of 
his perſon ; and, with all neceſſary diſ- 
patch, he ſhall ſend the priſoner and 
the depoſition to the priſons of the in- 
quiſition-where the proſecution is to be 
carried on. This is not ta be applied to 
affairs leſs important, which commonly 
are terminated without impriſonment, 
ſuch as heretical blaſphemies which are 
not ſufficiently characterized. Cauſes of 
this nature may, according to cuſtom, 
be dicuſſed by virtue of the full power 
of the ordinary. But the inquiſitor 
ought in no manner to held a priſon (te- 
ner carcel) to form a proſecution for the 
crime of hereſy, becauſe he would neither 
have the miniſters nor the meaſures 
which a ſecret prifon requires, and from 
the omiſſion of theſe circumſtances in- 


convenience prejudicial to the ſucceſs of 
the cauſe might ariſe, 


LXXIV. 
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LXXIV. 


In what manner the time when the accuſed 
began to be a heretic 1s to be declared. 


When the proceedings againſt perſons 
to be declared heretics, with confiſca- 
tion of property, are to be examined, 
the inquiſitors, the ordinary, and coun- 
ſellors ſhall make a declaration of the 
time when they began to commit the 
crimes for which they are declared he- 
retics, that it may be given to the re- 
cerver (receptor) if he ſhould require it, 
to preſent it in ſome civil cauſe. It 
ſhall be therein ſpecified, whether the 
crime be proved by their own confeſſions, 
the evidence of witneſſes, or by both 
theſe means. Under this form it ſhall 
be given to the receiver, who, in caſe it 
be not thus drawn up, may demand it 
of the inquiſitors afſembled, or, in their 


abſence, of the counſellors. 


r LXXV, | 
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LXXV. 

Proviſions to be given to the priſoners. 

The ſubſiſtence the priſoners receive 
from the inquiſition ſhall be rated ac- 
cording to the times and the price of 
proviſions ; but if the priſoner be a man 
of quality who is rich, and is defirous 
of expending more than the ordinary 
allowance, it will be proper to give him 
whatever he pleaſes, which ſhall ſeem 
convenient for him and his ſervants, 
upon condition that neither the alcayde, 
nor the perſon charged with furniſhing 
the proviſions, ſhall profit by the ſur- 
plus, which 1s to be given to the poor. 


LXXVI.. 


In what manner the wife and children of 
the accuſed are to be maintamed. 


As the property of perſons who are 
impriſoned by the inquiſition is entirely 
ſequeſtered, if a priſoner has a wife and 
children, who aſk for food, this ſhall be 
communicated to him, that his wiſhes 
thereupon may be known. At his re-. 

turn 
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turn to the priſon, the inquiſitors ſhall 
call the receiver and the notary of the 
ſequeſtrations, and fix the alimentary 
penſion according to the amount of the 
property and the rank of the perſons, 
If the children be of an age to earn their 
maintenance, and of ſuch a rank in life 
as not to make this mortiſying to them, 
they ſhall not be furniſhed with provi- 
ſions. If they be old, or very young, 
if they be daughters, or if, for any 
other reaſon, it be not decent for them 
to live out of their own. houſes, neceſ- 
ſary ſubſiſtence ſhall be aſſigned them, 
fixing for each perſon a certain ſum of 
money, and not a portion of bread; but 
theſe appointments ought to be mode- 
rate, ſeeing that the perſons to be main- 
tained may reap benefit from their own 
induſtry. 


LXXVII. 


* 


LXXVII. 
The day of the Auto ſhall be agreed upon, and 


notified to the chapters of the cathedral 
and the city. 


* 


When the opinions on the proſecu- 


tion againſt the priſoners ſhall have been 


taken, and the ſentence drawn up, the 


inquiſitors ſhall fix upon the ſolemn 
day of celebrating the Auto-da-e, which 
ſhall be notified to the chapters of the 
church and to the city, in the places of 
audience, to the preſidents and auditors 
who ſhall be invited to be preſent. The 
inquiſitors. ſhall make the neceſfary re- 
gulations that the Auto may be cele- 
brated at an hour which will permit 
the execution of the perſons delivered 
to juſtice to take place in the day time. 
All theſe regulations are to avoid con- 


fuſion. 


LXXVIII. 
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LXXVIII. 


None but the confeſſors to enter the priſons 
the night preceding the Auto. 


As inconvenience would ariſe from 
ſuffering perſons to enter the priſon the 
night preceding the Auto, the inquiſi- 
tors ſhall take care that none but the 
confeſſors be admitted, and, whilſt they 
are there, the officers of juſtice, into 
whoſe hands the priſoners ſhall be de- 
livered, by virtue of an inſtrument in 
writing, ſigned before one of the nota- 
ries of the holy office, that they may 
give an account of them. They who 
are to be delivered over to juſtice and 
the ſecular power are excepted. The 
officers ſhall not ſuffer, on the road, or 
in preſence of the tribunal, any perſon 
whatſoever to ſpeak to the priſoners, 
or communicate to them any intelli- 
gence. 


LXXIX. 


OF SPAIN. 


LXXIX. 
Declaration to ſuch perſons as are reconciled 
of what is preſcribed them, and their 
commitment to the cuſtody of the alcayde — 
the perpetual priſon. 
The day following the inquiſitors ſhall 


order the perſons who are reconciled 


to be taken out of the ſecret priſon, when 
they ſhall declare to them their ſen- 
tences, and warn them of the puniſh- 
ment they will incur if they are not 
found real penitents; and after having 
examined them in particular, and each 
apart, upon matters relative to the pri- 
ſon, they ſhall deliver them to the al- 
cayde of the perpetual priſon, recom- 
mending him to guard them carefully, 
to obſerve that they fulfil their penances, 
and to inform them of their neligence, 
if they remark any. He ought alſo to 
take meaſures to aſſiſt them in procur- 
ing what may be neceſſary for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, and furniſh them with the 
means of working at. their trades or pro- 


teſhons, 
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feſſions, thus to increaſe their comforts 
and alleviate their miſery. 


LXXX. 
Vift to the perpetual priſon. 

The inquiſitors ſhall viſit the perpe- 
tyal priſon ſeveral times in the year, to 
ſee how the priſoners are treated, and 
to be informed of the kind of life they 
lead. As in ſeveral places where there 
are tribunals of the holy office there is 
no perpetual priſon (which is neverthe- 
leſs very neceſſary) houſes muſt be 
bought and ſet apart to this purpoſe ; 
as for want of a perpetual priſon the 
manner in which the reconciled accom- 
pliſh their penances cannot be known, 
nor what kind of care is taken of ſuch 
as may be in need of it. 


LXXXI. 


Where and how the ſambenitos are 10 be 
| renewed. 

It is well known that all the /ambenitos 

of the condemned, living or dead, pre- 


ſent or abſent, are placedin the churches 
of 


OF SPAIN. 497 
of the pariſh to whicn they belonged at 
the time of their impriſonment, death or 
eſcape. The ſame rule is obſerved with 
reſpe& to ſuch of the reconciled as have 
compleated their penances, and whole 
ſambenitos have been taken from them, 
even when they have not had theſe, ex- 
cept at the time they appeared before 
the ſecular tribunal to hear their ſen- 
tences read. This cuſtom is to be in- 
violably preſerved, and no perſon has a 
right to alter it. The inquiſitors are 
always charged to place and renew them, 
eſpecially in the diſtriẽts in which they 
make their viſits, in order that monu- 
ments of the infamy of heretics, and 
their deſcent, may always exiſt, The 
time of their condemnation muſt be 
therein expreſſed, and whether their 
crime be Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, or 
relate to the more recent hereſies of 
Martin Luther and his ſectaries. But 
they who ſhall have been reconciled in 
time of grace ſhall have no /ambenitos ; 
becauſe ſince one of the articles of grace 
ſtates, that none ſhall be put on them, 

Vol. III. 3 4 RT and 
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and that. they had none when they 
were reconciled, placing them in the 
churches would be contradicting the 
Principle of the favour conferred. 


T O the foregoing chapters, and each 
of them, we recommend and command 
your obſervation in the affairs which 
ſhall come before all the inquiſitors, 
notwithſtanding {ome of them may have 
had contrary forms of proceeding ; be- 
cauſe jt is thus fitting 1 the ſervice .of 
God our Lord, and to the good adminiſtration 
of juſtice. In teſtimony of which we have 
ſent theſe preſents, ſigned with our 
name, and ſealed with our ſeal, and 
counterſigned by the ſecretary of the 
inquiſition- general. At Madrid, Septem- 
ber 22, 1561. Fr. Hiſpalen, by order 
of NM. Juan Martinez de Laſſo. 
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Note to he added to Page 225, Vol. I. 


My prediction ralative to the French comedy at 
Madrid has proved erroneous. The efforts of the 
ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters have at length 
triumphed over an ill underſtood devotion. In the 
month of June laſt the court granted a licence for 
the eſtabliſhment of a French theatre at Madrid : 
and before the end of the year, to the great ſcandal 
of the Dominicans, the ſermons of Voltaire, on 
Toleration, will be publicly preached in that ca- 
pital; and many Spaniards will probably hear with- 
out horror the following verſe e by one 
of their fellow citizens: 


Et le vrai Dieu, mon Als, e un Dieu qui pardonne. 
The true God, my ſon, is a God who pardons. 


I dare predict that the Spaniſh nation, which 
makes rapid advances in knowledge, will ſoon for- 
give the French for having naturalized in Spain the 
beſt pieces of the French theatre. This undertaking, 
if it be ſupported, will perhaps accelerate in Spain 
the progreſs of ſound philoſophy. But will Spaniſh 
dramatical compoſitions be thereby equally benefited ? 
Some Spaniards, of great ſenſe and diſcernment, have 


their doubts of this. They ſay, that a more general 


knowledge of the French theatre will only produce 
cold 1maginations little adapted to the manners of 


the nation or the genius of the language, and diſ- 


coumge in their attempts the modern authors, who, 
Kk2 well 
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well perſuaded of the defects of Spaniſh comedy, 
would have made efforts to remove them. without 
weakening, by the alloy of a foreign taſte, the native 
vigour of the Spaniſh genius. 1 am not quite of 
the ſame opinion ; but think, that if it be true that 
the French theatre may, in many reſpeQs, ſerve as 
a model, it cannot be too ſoon had recourſe to for 
improvement. An intimate acquaintance with the 
theatre of the ancients enabled Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire to improve our taſte, and naturalize on 
the French ſtage the elegant ſimplicity of the Gre- 
cian ſcenes. An argument ſtill more applicable to 
the modern Spaniards is, that Corneille was per- 
fectly acquainted with their drama and language, 
which in his time was, if I may ſo ſpeak, the only 
European language which the founder of our theatre 
knew how to appropriate to himſelf. By this means he 
gave us an opportunity of enjoying thoſe beauties 
which we ſtill admire in the Cid and Heraclius, 

and which he tranſplanted from Guillen de Caftro, 
and Calderon. | 


1 


Note to Vol. I. Page 352. 


That nothing may be wanting to what I have ſaid 
on the preſent ſtate of the holy office, I have to add, 
that in the moment this work went to preſs, the 
inquiſition gave, at Madrid, a new proof of its trou- 
bleſome interference, by oppofing, as much as poſ- 
ble, the ſale of the Encyclopedie. I have obſerved, 
that in 1784, after many difficulties, it had again 


begun to circulate, and that the examination of the 
different numbere of the work had been confided 
to a committee named by the council of Caſtile. 
The work circulated rather ſlowly among the ſub- 
ſcribers, when on a ſudden the holy office oppoſed 
new. obſtacles to the continuation. Firſt by for- 
bidding the admiſſion of new ſubſcribers, afterwards 
by demanding an account of the volumes deſigned to 
be added, and laſtly by entirely throwing off the maſk 
and endeavouring to extort a promiſe from the per- 
ſon charged with the publication not to deliver any. 
People are willing to believe that theſe chicaneries 
proceed from an unenlightened zeal for religion ; it 
would be unworthy of the Spaniſh gavernment 
ſecretly to approve meaſures ſo contrary to its oſten- 
fible proceedings. Every perſon however will cer- 
tainly be aſtoniſhed that its authority, which is 
neither feeble nor indeciſive, tolerates the attempts 
of a tribunal purely ſpiritual, the tyrannical mea- 
ſures of which it has repreſſed on ſeveral recent 
occaſions. The ſale of the French Encyclopedie 
might, it is true, be prejudicial to the execution of 
a project formed a few years ago, at Madrid, of 
giving the work to the Spaniſh nation in its own 
language; but it does not ſeem credible that the 
holy office would borrow the maſk of religion to 
ſerve intereſts merely human; it is ſtill leſs ſo, 
that government ſhould ſuffer it; the reſpe& 
it cannot but pay to its engagements and re- 
putation, and the juſtice due to upwards of three 
hundred Spaniſh ſubſcribers, who have paid their 
money under its protection, and (if after theſe 
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"great intereſts thoſe of a few foreigners may be 
mentioned) the averſion it muſt feel to diſappoint 


the ſpeculations of the latter who, relying on 


the faith of the Spaniſh government, have embarked 


in ſo expenſive an undertaking, are reaſons more 


than ſufficient to ſhelter it from ſo injurious a ſuf- 
picion. | | 


THE END. 


APPROBATION 


O F THE 


FRENCH CENSOR. 


I HAve read, by order of the lord keeper 
of the ſeals, a manuſcript intitled Nouveau 
Voyage en Eſpagne, ou Tableau de Etat actuel 
de cette Monarchie. According to the knowledge 
my employment has given me of that king- 
dom, and the care I have taken to aſſure myſelf 
of the accuracy of this new work, I can certify 
that its contents are exactly true, and preſent a 
perfectly correct picture of the preſent ſtate of 
Spain. The critical ' obſervations it contains 
are beſides offered with ſo much modeſty, that 
they cannot but be acceptable to eyery nation 
that is a friend to truth, and which would not 
be offended but by an exaggeration of its defects. 
This work was wanting to the French to give 


them a juſt knowledge of Spain, and perhaps 


to the Spaniards themſelves, to enlighten them 
in the progreſs they have ſtill to make before 


they arrive at that degree of improvement to 


which they tend, 


Paris, 


20 Juh, 1788, MENTELLE. 
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Bencerrages of Granada, 
. hiſtory of the, iii. 214. 
cademy of fine arts, i. 235. 
ili. 320. 
of the Spaniſh language, 
243 245. ni. 319- 
of hittory, 7. 247. UW. 


"220: 
Agriculture in Spain, ſtare of, 
iii. 405. 44 
Albacete, fi. 367. ty 
Alcabale, what, i. 372. © 
Alcaldes, different clatfes o of, 51 


277. 
de Corte, i. 267. 

Alcantara, order of, 1. 110. ili. 

n 
Alcantarilla, iii. 282. N 
Alcazar of Segovia, 1 i. 3555 
of Seville, Ii. 
Aldea del Rio, Ji. 361. 


Algeſiras, ii. 44. 1,453 
Alicant, 1 111.1 


ill. 134. 
EL? x | 
Alhama, baths of, iii. . 


Trade of, 


Alhambra, pid of, iii. 
186. Inſcriptions, of, ibid. | 


Alicun, baths' 6F, iii. 172. 

Almaden, cinnabar mine of, 
iii. 305. 

Almanza, 11. 2 75 

Almeria, 1. 42. | 

Almojarifazgo, 1. 359. 

Almoradiel, ii. +: tha 
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Andaluſia, 11.450. 


Andalufians, character of the, 
iii. 343. 


Andor (St.) i. 25. ii. 46. 


Andilla, iii. 110. 
Antequera, iii. 277. 
Aqueduct of Segovia, i. 34. 
Aranjuez, palace and den 
f, ii. 246. 0 
Archena, baths of, iii, 151. 
Arevalo, ii. 53. 
Arlangon river, 1. 22, 24. 
Armeria or arſenal ol Madrid, 
1. 219. 


14555 ſtate of the in Spain, i "BY 


Arragon, 1.119 , 


— canal oft. 10. 
Arroba, a Spaniſh weight, i. 45. 
iii 102. 

Arſenal of Madrid, i. 210. 

Artillery, Spaniſh, ſtate ot the, 

Ji. 498. 

Artois (count de) reception of 
in Spain, when on his way 
© the camp before G nent, 

do. 

Aus all noble, i. 113. 
character of the, ili. pho 

Atalaya de Scrtorio, iii. 129. 

Audiences (akind of inbunels) 


2 1. 260. 
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Balſain, i i. 15 JE 

Bank of St, harles, account 
of the eſtabliſhment of, 1. 

402. Privileges | granted it, 
i. 413. Objections urged 

| againſt it, i. 421. 

Barcelona, iii. 47. 


Antiquity 


and edifices of, ibid. Trade 


of., 11. 38. 
Barilla, various kinds and cul- 
tivation of, Ji. 293. 
Barranco de 1. Hess. 111. 67 
Battuecas (the) ii. 498. 
Baylen, ii, 379. 
| 1 4105 between the 
Kings of Spain and the court 
ome concerning the no- 
mi_—_ to, i. 290. 
Benicarlos, iii. 76. 
 Benimamet, 11. 335. 
Bexis, iii. 109, 
Bidaſſoa riyer, i. 85. 
Biſcay, deſcription of, i. 
Urige that provinee 
Kr 
Biſcayniors, character and man- 
ner of, 1. 9. 14, 16. All end- 
- bled by Philip V. i. 11 
Bleeding, artiality of the 
- Spaniards for, iii. 368. 
2 il. 275. 
Bouſſot, waters of, iti, 133 
Bridge of * 22. 
Bridge of Segovia, i. 203. 
of Toledo, i. 203, i ii. 
244. 


ee of Pajazo, ii. 295 a 
i. 62. 


Briſſuega, manufactoryo 


Buen Retiro, palace of, i. 221. 


Gardens of, ibid. Paintings 
of, i. 222. Theatre of, i. 
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Bull of the craſade, i, 377- 


Bull fights, 11. 145. 


Burgos, i. 22. 

—— Cathedral of, i. 23. 
Miraculous crucifix, i. 24 
Burgundy, order of, iii. 355. 

— ii. 335. 


C. 


'Cabezas (Las) iii. 282. 


Cabinet of natural hiſtory at 

Madrid, i. 233. 

Cadiz, ii. 43, 400. in. 287. 
2 of, 11. 48: fe any 
of, ii. 435. Bay of, ii. 397. 

Calatrava, 1 d i. 110. 


ii. 399. 


Calderon, a Spaniſh dramatic 


poet, ii. 211. iii. 392+ | 


Samara (the) i. 275. 


Cam illo, Ib { 

Cres Pantene l. . 2 252. 

Canal of Aragon, i. 19. 

a—— Of N . . 25. 

— of Guadarrams, 3 i. 299, 
426 

—— of Mangan, Il. 244 

one projected from port 

St. Mary to Cadiz, 11, 416. 


Cannete, Ii. 484 


Cannon, improyements of M. 
Maritz, in the manner of 
caſting in Spain, i. 459, 


iii. 12 
Carlotta (La) ii. ) i. g87 
Carmelites, bare-footed, anes · 


ill. 57. 
Carmona, ii. 389 


Caracas, company of, 6+ 13 1. 
Carolina (La) i ii. 376... 


* 
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Cantaro, an m, 


dote of the cruelty of n | 


Carpio (Del) i Th 381 
Carrion river, 1. 26 
Carthagena, iii. 153. Trade 
of, 11. 41 
ba dezmera, a kind of tax, 
C F 2825 d: 
alas agraviadas, i. 94 
Caſtile, i. 21 9 
— Gd of, i. 2 
Catalans, character of, iii. 342 
Catalonia, ii. 38. Derivation 


of the name of, ibid. Trade 


of, ii. 38 

Cavalry, Spaniſh, ſtate of the, 
i. 485 

Cavana, what, i. 585 

Cazins . the infant 
Don Gabriel and the prince 
of Aſturias, i. 197 

Cedulas bancarias, what, i. 292 

Cervantes, his attempt to re- 
13 the Spaniſh theatre, iii. 
B27 — between 

omedy and Curiofity, from 

one of his dramatic pieces, 
ili. 389 

Chanceries of Granada and 
Valladolid, i. 268 

Charles, St. inſtitution of the 
bank of, i. 402. Privileges 

* - granted it, i. a Objec- 

tions urged again} it 

Charles V. epitaph 9 in the 

Eſcurial, ili. 

Charles III. lars bl ng of Spain) 

regular life of, i. 82, 84. 

—— Order of, i. 111. iii. 403 

Chiclana, i ii. 445 

China, manufactory of, at Buen 
Retiro, i. 226 15 
inchilla, ii. 360 


335 


„i. 421 


Chirimoya, and of 8 ii. 


* 


Chiva, ii. 280 j 
Cjentos, what, i. 3 
Cigarrales, ii. 05+ 313 


Cloths, Spanif müdes of, 
Coche de Colleras, i. 2. its 
Coins of Spain, i. 434 
Col de Balaguer, iii. 67 
Columbus, tomh pf, ii. 394 
Comedy, Spaniſh, remarks on 
the, ii. 205, 5 82 
Comedians, „character 
of the, it, 430 
Commerce of Spain, ii. 25 
Conference, Iſle of, i. 
Congoſto (el) ii. 274 
Contaduria, mayor, i. 354 
—— de Valores, i. 355 


Cookery of the Spaniards, 11. 
Cos ova, 15 381. iii. 296. 


Corral, ii. 


Cs, 1. 278 


Sorte ſos, ii. 17 
Corto, ji. a 


Cortes of Spain, i. 116 
Corugna, ii. 
Council of Caſtile, i. 271 


Council of the Indies, i. 57 


Counſellor. of ſtate, office H., 
1. 122 


Court of Spain, magnificence ; 


of, i. 86 


Cathedral of, ii. 382. iii. 200 | 
c 


Cows, the male calves of wh 
never have horns, ii. 511 

Crucifix, miraculous, I. 24 

Cullar de Baza, iii. 165 


Cumberland (Mr.) remarks on 


his anecdotes of painters in 
Spain, ii. 489. Eulegium on 
his een, ibid. 


A Dancing, | 


. Efquaya river, i. 27 


* 
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D. 


Dancing, taſte and aptneſs of 
the Spaniards for, ii. 185 


Debts, public, of Spain, i. 383 


Deer hunting, annual, of the 

king of Spain, i. 152 | 

Delicias (las) i. 245. 11. 244 

Dove, order of the, iii. 397 

Dramatic writers, Spaniſh, 
iii. 393 4 

Duennas, i. 26 

Duero river, i. 30 


E. 


Ebro river, i. 18 
Eccija, ii. 386, 486 2 
Elche, iii, 136. Antiquities 
of, ibid. 3 
Encyclopedie, obſtacles to the 
publication of that diction- 
ary in Spain, i. 250 
Engravers,(Spaniſh) moſt emi- 
nent at preſent, i. 24 
Epitaphs on Charles V. and 
Philip II. in the Eſcurial, 
i. 339 | 
Ereſma, river of, i. 150 
Eſcurial, i. 159. Church of 
the, 1. 165, Paintings of, 168. 
Pantheon, of the, i. 171. 
Library, of the, 1.188. Epi- 
taphs in, on Charles V. and 
Philip II. iii. 339 
, a ſpecies of tax, i. 
0 
Eſpart, regulations concerning 
the exportation of, 11. 297 


33 
N ſango (the) i. 182 


* * 
E I 


Gautier (M.) 


* Cathedral of, iii. 183 


Faſhions of France followed 
by the Spaniards, ii. 195 
Felipe (San) ii. 355 
Fernando (San) ths of, i, 48 
ii. 487 _ | 
Finances of Spain, i. 359. 
Fiſh, our lady of the, a cele- 
ps painting by Raphael, 
i. 181 
Flambeau, order of the, iii. 69, 
395 N70 
Flores de Avila, ii. 505 
Foreigners, great offices that 
have been held by ſeveral in 
Spain, ii. 14 g 
Fuente de la piedra, iii. 275 
Fuentiduennas, ii. 273 


G. 


Gala days of the court of 
Spain, 1. 87 
Galicians, character of the, iii. 


Games and diverſions of the 


Spaniards, 11. 187 
Gauſin, 11. 478 | 
improvements 

introduced by him into the 

dock yards of Spain, ii. 10 
Gibraltar, ji. 457- Satirical 

verſes on the ſiege of, ii. 459. 

Mine hollowed by the Spa- 

niards in the rock, ii. 404 


 Gijon, 11. 45 


Ginata (La) ii. 361 


_ Giralda, ji. 393 


Girona, iii. 3 
Gitanos. See Gypſies 
Giuſti, i. 31 


Golden fleece, order of the, . 


109. ili. 402 7 
Granada, kingdom of, iii. 170 
city of, iii. 174, 265. 


Gran- 


INDE X. 


Grandees of Spain, claſſes, dig- 
nities and privileges of, i. 90. 
Diſpute of precedence: be- 


tween them and the peers of 


France, i. 100 

Grao of Valencia, ii. 305 
Grazalema, ii. 484 4 
Green oak, order of the, iii. 
395. | 21 
Gremios, company of the, i. 
39 intia & 40 5 
. Manufactures of, 
1. 4 * | 
Guadalete river, ii. 399 | 
Guadalquivir river, li. 380 
Guadarrama, i. 159 
Guadiana river, ii. 371. iii. 
08 15 

Gdadix, 111. 168 | 
Guaraipe river, ii. 456 
Guardia, 11. 369 

Guarroman, 11. 378 


Guipuſcoa, company of, ii. 53 
Gypſies, Spaniſh, account of 


the, ii. 223 


H. 


Hacha, or flambeau, order of 


the, iii. 69. 395 
Hand, m 3 


. the Mahometans, iii. 1 


Hat, that term uſed in Spain 
to denote the dignity of 


grandee, 1. 9 . 
Hermandad (holy) i. 353 
Hidalgo, who, i. 112 
Hopital del Rey, i 23 
Hoſpitals of Madrid, i. 244 
—— of Toledo, ii. 547 


ſignification 
of the figure of one among 


ö 1. 


James, St. order of, i. 110. 


111, 401 


avalon river, ii. 


72 ** 
natius, St. 2 of, iii. 


42 | | 
Ildefonſo, St. environs and 


palace of, 1. 61, Fountains 
and gardens of, i. 67. Enor- 


mous ſums expended on, 


1. 79. Paintings in the pa- 
moe 1. 133. Manufa 


ture of looking-glaſſes there, 


1. 142 


Inns of Spain deſcribed, l. 4. 


111. 161 


Inquiſition, arguments for and 


againſt the, 1. 305. Inſtances 


of puniſhments inflicted by 


the, i. 314. Attempts to 


circumſcribe its OT, "8 


17. Proſecution of Don 
Pablo Olavide by the, 1. 323 


Puniſhment inflifted by it 


on an impoſtor, 1. 339. Lea- 


ther of ſome French mer- 
chants ſeized by it, i. 348. 


Tax received by it from 
8 veſſel entering any port 


in Spain, i. 381. Inſtruc- 


tions for the, 111. 42 


Inſcriptions at Tortoſa, iii. 72, 
13» At Murviedro, 11, 92. 5 


At Alicant, iii. 134. In 
Granada, iii. 179, 196 


Joanes, a Spaniſh painter, cha- 


ry 


racter of his works, ii. 309 
onquiere (La) iii. 33 
ſidro, St. monaſtery of, i. 26. 


Church of, 1. 241 


; Huelgas (de las) convent of, i, Ivica ifland, trade of, ii. 50 
Junta del tobaco, i. 366 
— de commercio. 1. 442. 


L13 . Key, 


222 | 
Huerta, 11. 512 


IN 


Key, 15 ſignification of, 
among the Ma ometans, 11. 


18 
Kni thood, bene of, in 


Spain, i. 109 


Knights ſimple, #1: h 
SDS a 


+ 3B: 


M. | 


Madonna del Pez (our lady of 
the fiſh) 1 1. 181 

Madrid, 1. 204. iii. 313. num- 
ber of inhabitants of, i. 240 

Madridejos, ii. 369 

. iſland, trade of, ii. 


e and Majas, who, 11. 221 
Malaga, iii. 276. Trade of, ii. 


Laaer e Spaniſh, character of 


the, f. 123 
Lanzas, duty of, what, i 1.99 
Laws of Spain 1. 283 


League, Spaniſh, length of, i, 


. iſle of, ii. 399 


Liria, ii. 112 

Literature of Spain, ii. 198. 

" LI; - 

Led ii. 488 

Looking-glaſſes, wanufactory 
of, at St. Ildefonſo, 1. 142. 
Large fize of thoſe made 
there, 1. 143- 


wa Ty 


Mancha (La) province of, iii. 

2. Character of che in- 

abitants of, iii. 30 

8 II of Spain, i. 50, 
2 | 

Manuſcripts on plates of lead, 
diſcoyery of, iii. 258 

Manzanares river, i. 202 

canal of, ii. 245 

Maritz (M) improvements of, 
in the manner of caſting 
cannon in Spain, 1. 459 


Mary (St.) port, 11. 43. 396. 
in. 284 


Lopez de Rueda, charakter of Mataro, iii. 37 


e dramatic works of, 111. 
„383 
Lopez de Vega, ii. 211. Iii. 391. 
Prodigious number of co- 
medies written by, 11. 21 i. 
iii. 391 
Lorcha, iii. 16 
Louiſiana (La) ii. 387 
Louifiana, regulations con- 
. _ cerhing the trade of, ii. Rug 
Loxa, iii. 268 
Lucar St. port, ii. 44 
Lumbreras, 111. 1615 


* 
— 
LY 


* 


Mayoral, 1. 3 


Medias Annatas, i. 362 

Medina Sidonia, duchy of, ii. 
449 

Mediterranean, refleftions of 
on author at fight of the, ii. 

Mefin St. diſcovery of the 
rel es of, iii. 257 , 

* company of the, what, i i, 


Miri river, ii. 453 


| Military ſchools in Spain, i & 


8 


250 


Millones, what, i. 118, 371 
5 Mines 


we 24 © 
LEY 


Minalla, ii. 361 Nobles of 1 claſſes and a 
Mines of Spain, i. 461 privileges of, i. go, Duties 
— of Mexico, ii. 72 paid by, on taking up their 


_ Minglanilla, falt-pit of, ji. 28 titles, 1. 99. Prodigious for- 
Miniſter of foreign affairs, of- tunes of ſome, i. 104, Gem 


' tice of, i. 123 neral character of, i, 106 
— marine, office of, i. Nobility, proofs requiſite to | 

124 _ eſtabliſh, in Spain, i, 113 | 
—— of finances, i. 124 | N | 
—— of the Indies, i. 125 O. NT a 
— of ſavour and juſtice, . as | 8 4 

i. 126 . Ocana, ii. 368 2 = 
Miniſters, ſtability and induſtry Olavide (Don Pablo) proſecu- 

of the Spaniſh, i. 129 tion of, by the inquiſition, 
Minorca iſland, trade of, ii. 49 5 23: Sentence of | 

0 


i. 333. 
Miranda, i. 18 5 ape of, i. 33 007 : 
. Molinos del Rey, iii. 59 Olivarez, ii. 274 5 

Money of Spain, value of the Olla Podrida, ii. 195 

different pieces of, i. 434. Olmedo, i. 30 | 
Court for the regulation of Orders of knighthood in 
whatever relates to it, 1. 441 Spain, 1. 109. iii. 395 


u 


Montalva, ii. 274 | Orihuela, iii 140 A 
Montſerrat, 11. 40 Ortiz, manufactory of, i. 52 | 
Morviedro. See Murviedro Oſſuna, ii. 485. iii. 279 | 

Moſarabic Ritual, ii. 535 1 | 
Mota (La) ii. 363 . FP. 3 ; 
Mountain (Salt) iii. 46 85 : | 
Mountains of Spain, ini. 16. Painters moſt eminent at pre- | 
Murcia, kingdom of, iii. 142 ſent in Spain, i. 242 
— City of, iii. 144 Paintings in the palace of St. "0 
Murviedro, the ancient Sagun- IIdefonſo, i. 133. In the Ef- : 

tum, antiquities of, ii. 340. curial, i. 168, In the palace 


4256/4 wa 


iii. 78, Ruins of an ancient at Madrid, i. 206. At Buen 
theatre there, ii. 343. iii. 81. Retiro, i 222. At Loeches, 

Caſtle of, iii. 79. Preſent, ji. 491 „ 
population of, iii. 99 Palace of Madrid, i. 205. Paint» 

Muſic of the Spaniards, ii. 188 ings in the, i. 206. PAN 
+ = Palmeo, duty of, what, ii. 58, 

N. | Palomas, iſle of, ii. 455 5 

| ' 1 a 10 Wo 3 . 7 4 

Navy of Spain, ſtate of the, ii. Pantano, El, iii. 2X2 

gl fo Pe 1. Pantheon of the kun 18 ES 

3 E | PUCK, 3 
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INDE x 


Parchment, curious diſcovery 
of, iii. 252 

Parejas, what, it. 263 

Paſſage, Port of the, 1. 16 

Patriotic ſocieties, i. 260 

Paular, monaſtery of, i. 154 

Pavarete, 11. 484 

Pedreades, what, 11. 143 

Pena de los enamorados, iii. 


26g 

Penaranda, 11..505, 506 

Perello, iii. 68 

Pheaſants, ifle of, i. 5. 

Philip II, epitaph on, in the 
Eſcurtial, 111. 


9 
Philip V. tomb 12 at St. Ilde- 


fonſo, i. 65. ReſpeR paid 
to his memory in Spain, i. 
160 
— Tort, St. ii. 473 
Philippine company, i. 425. 
ii. 98. Arguments for and 
againſt its eſtabliſhment, ii. 
101 7 


iſlands, ii. 92 | 
Piaſtres, excluſive right of ex- 
porting granted to the cank 
of St. Charles, 1. 413 | 
Piron (M.) epitaph of, ii. 537 
Piſuerga river, 1. 25 
Poſitos, what, ii. 32 
Frade” [he] 1; 2235 ©..." 
Prelacies of Spain, large reve- 
nues of, .1. 303 
Provenzio (Al.) 11, 362 
Puertolapiche, 11. 370 
Puertos ſecos, i. 360 


Q. 


Quarte, ii. 28 5. Hoſpitable, re- 


Quintanar, ii. 363 


R. 


Real (St.) 11. 409. 
Realgiro, what, 1. 405 
Reaſon, order of, iii. 297 
Refreſcos, what, ii. 191 
Regidores, i. 281  _ 
Relator Venta del, ii. 279 


Rents general, i. 359 


provincial, 1, 
Requena, ii. 278 
Reynofa, i. 25 
Rio de los pulmones, ii. 456 
Rio Frio, caſtie of, i. 156 
Rivers of Spain, iii. 16 

Roa (La) ii. 361 


359,369 


Roads of Spain, i 7, 257. ii. 


07 , 

Robertſon (Dr.) letter of the 
Spaniſh; academy to, with 
his anſwer, iii. 321, 329 

Roch (St.) ii. 1895 

Ronda, ii. 482 

Ronda!la, what, 11. 143 


8. 


Sailors, number of, in Spain, 
ii. 7. N 

Saint Hary of Spain, order of, 

iii. 390 

Sala de Govierno, i. 266 

——— dc Mil y guinientos, i. 266 

— de 1 1. 267 

— de Provincia, 1. 267 

— de Hijoſdalgo, 1. 269 

— de Crimen, i. 2710 

—— de Millones, i. 355 


ception the author met with — de la Unica Contribucion, 


there, 11. 286 
Quintana de la Puente, 1. 26 


4 - 


L 364-" 
Salamanca, 11, 513 


111. . | 
Saleſas St. Church of, i. 241 
Salluſt, ſplendid edition of, by 
Don Gabriel, 1. 244 
Salt, duties on, in Spain, i. 36 
Salt: petre, manufaQories of, 
in Spain, i. 403 
Santa 8 11. 37.2 
Santa Fe, iii. 2 
Santa Maria de Nieva, 1. 31. 
11. 502 | 
Santiago, order of, 1. 110. 
111. 401 
@ Santona, ji. 46 
Saylices, 11. 274 
Saynete, what, ii, 216 | 
Scarf, order of the, iii. 396 
Sebaſtian, St. i. 15. 11. 47 
Segorbe, ili. 14 


Segovia, i. 31. Cathedral and | 


caſtle of, i. 32. Miu 
ſchool of, i. 133: Aquedu 
+ Of, , 8 ecline of- the 
_ manufactures of, i. 52 
Seguidilla (the) ji. 185 
Seville, ii. 389, iii. 293 To- 
bacco manufactory of, ii. 
390. Foundry of, ii. 301. 
Sheep, Spaniſh, management of 
the, i. 37, 53. Number of 
the travelling and ſtationary, 
1, 38, Shearing of, 1. 54 
Sierra Morena, 11. 374, Ac- 
count of the ne ſettlements 
in, ii. 376 
Silhos, what, ji, 336 
Silks, ſtate of the manufacture 
of, in Spain, ii. 311. Me- 
thod of winding, and prepar- 
ing, ii. 319. Method of wa- 
tering, 11. 329 | 


IN DOE X. 


Salas (Franciſco Gregorio de) 
quotation from a poem by, 


Solano, treatiſe of, on the 
pulſe, iii. 273 | 
Soldiers, Spaniſh, character of, 
1. 451 6 
ge W authority, little li- 
mited in Spain, 1. 121 
Spain, boundaries and extent 
of, iii. 16. Diviſion of, into 
the kingdom of Arragon and 
kingdom of Caſtile, i. 119. 
Goyernment of, j. 120, 123. 
Revolutions of, iii. 17 
Spaniards, character of the, ii. 
118. iii. 341 S » 
Spolios y vacantes, what, i. 293 


Sumiller de corps, i. 91 


Superſtition of the Spaniards; 
ili. 359, 366 8 


T. 


Tarragona, iii. 62 
Taxes of Spain, i. 359 
— to which the clergy are 
ſubject, i. 379 
Jembleque, 11. 369 723 
Taz de Villa, i. 267, 
281 


Tercias Reales, i. 


Terſana (arſenal) of 8 
111. 50 | Ran 
Tertulias, what, ii. 1 
Theatre, Spaniſh, ſtate of the, 
11. 200. 111. 380 


4 


Theatres Spaniſh, deſcription * 


of, 11. 236 
Tiona, wood of, iii. 35 
Titles of the nobility of Spain, 
1. 95 | | | 
of Caſtile, i. 95 
Jobacco, duties on, in Spain, 
1. 364 
Toboſo (El) ii. 363 


I N D E KX. 


＋ _ honours of, whit, i. 


Toledo, 1. 2 in. * 
Tonadilla, + he I *. 
Toros de Guiſando, ii. 493 
Torquemada, i. 26 

Torres Torres, iii. 103 

＋ ortoſa, iii. 69. Caſtle of, ibid. 
Antiquities of, iii. 72 
Trade of Spain, ii. 25 

———— coaſting, of Spain, ii. 36 
Traſhumantes ( ſheep) what, 


Trib anale © of Spain, 1. 26 * 
Trinidad, regulations for the 
iſland of, li. 83 
Truxillo, order of, iii. 3906 ö 
Turdeta, the ancient, iii. 103 
Turpian tower, iii. 251 


* 
U. 
— 
+ 


Valdepennas, ii. 372 
Valdeſtillas, i. 30 

Valencia, iii. 100. Aſpedt of 
the country of, 11. 280, 285 


8 
n * 


manufactures of, ii. 


316 


as. 8 —— tt. 


— 


* 
Valea, character of the, 


ili. 4 
. of, it. 30 
Cathedral 


— A. 
9 


Valladolid, 1. 27. 
WF dag 2x0 


Vail (a 2 Spaniſh meaſure) length 
of the, i. 41. iii. 144 _ 

Ucles, ca caſtle af, ii. 273 

Vega, the, iii. 267 

Veles el Rubio, iii. uy 


% 


city of, 11. 291. Silk 
harbour of, deleribed, | 


Manufactures of, X 


Venta de los Fraynes, i iii. 75 
Ventoſa, ii. 512 

Vigonia, cloths of, i. 80 
Villalta, 11. 370 


Villa Franca, iii. 50 


Villa Manrique, ii. 272 
Villa Rubio, ii. 273 
Villar del Saz, ii. 274 
Villargordo, ii. 278 
Viſo, ii. 374 | 
Vittoria, 1.17 

Vivel, iii. 108 


Uldecona, 111. 7 


Univerſities of pain, z 55 
Uſha illuſtriſſima, title of, t 

whom given, i. 8 
Utrera, iii. 280 


W. 


War, council of, i. 446 Fi” 
Women of Spain, character of, 


ii. 171. iii. 35 
Wools of Spaß, i. Fon Quan- 
mount of 


tity of, i. 45. 
the duties on, i. 45. Man- 


ner of ſeowering, 7 56 
. 


Xarama river, ii. 246 
Tativa, ii. 3 56 
Xenil river, 1 388 
Xeren, ii. 1395 Iii. 263 


* 


Ximena, i. 95. 
Zagal, i. 3 
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ERRATA 


Vol. I. page 2, line 11, for ro/a read raſa, 
page 356, line 19, for Econonica read Economica, 
Vol. II. page 170, line 4, for rivals read weils. 
ennm——_ DYC 212, line 18, of the note, for moon and thy favour, 

| read moon of thy favour. | 
— ibid, ibid, for /% and thy eyes read ſur of thy eyes, . 
page 215, line 4, for view read in view, 
w— 1bid. line g, for in fattering read 23 
page 220, ine 4, for contrived read ; . 
page 294, line 1, for Solicor read Salicor. | 
page 556, line 15, of the note, for prefixed read /ubjoined, 
Vol. III. page 238, line 7, of the note, for mimis read nimic, 
— page 318, line q, for Mocha read Atoche, 
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